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PREFACE 


Experience in lecturing on Philosophy has convinced 
me that students learn far more by reading a standard 
work than by studying a handbook. The first chapter of 
‘ The History of European Morals ’ is in every way suit¬ 
able both to students who are beginning to attend a 
course of lectures and to those who are wise enough to 
pursue some branch of liberal culture in their hours of 
leisure. 

I often wished that it could be had in an inexpensive 
form with some help in the way of introduction and 
notes, and Mr. Lecky has very kindly given me permis¬ 
sion to make use of this valuable chapter. I have there¬ 
fore attempted to give a preliminary survey of English 
Ethics in order that the student may be able to under¬ 
stand the text without the labour and expense of consult¬ 
ing bulky volumes of philosophy. This labour would be 
unprofitable to a beginner. He is much more likely to 
be drawn to the study of Butler and Hume and our other 
classics by having them set before him in proper per¬ 
spective and reading their very words in judiciously 
chosen extracts than by devouring a handbook which 
aims at expounding every question which an examiner is 
likely to set. 

Mr. Lecky has pursued the first method, and I 
have tried to bring his work into the hands of those who 
wish to learn and to think. 
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PREFACE 


The Biographical Index is designedly not quite com¬ 
plete. To avoid uselessly overloading my pages, I have 
omitted a few names as not relevant to the purpose, a 
few as obscure, and one or two for the opposite reason. 

For the same reason the notes are few, and chiefly 
consist in translations of Latin and French passages. 


Ruswarp House, near Whitby. 
1903. 


W. A. HIEST. 
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ENGLISH ETHICS FROM HOBBES 
TO JOHN STUART MILL 

Mill 1 makes it a reproach to Ethical Philosophy that 
the disputes which were carried on more than two 
thousand years ago are still as far as ever from being 
settled. But the truth is that if these questions were 
decided, the Science of Ethics would be at an end. Its 
business is to discover the Chief Good of Man, and this 
discovery would terminate all speculation. As long as 
men live they will be divided into two moral camps. If 
it be true that every man is, whether he knows it or not, 
either a Platonist or an Aristotelian in Metaphysics, it is 
equally true that every man is either a Stoic or Epicurean 
in Ethics. There are many important differences between 
a typical Greek or Roman and a typical Englishman, but 
the terms, Stoic and Epicurean, are more convenient than 
the cumbrous and varied nomenclature given to modem 
schools of Morals, and the underlying distinction is the 
same. 


1 * From the dawn of philo- speculative thought, has occupied 
Sophy, the question concerning the most gifted intellects, and 
the summum bonum , or, what is divided them into sects and 
the same thing, concerning the schools, carrying on a vigorous 
foundation of morality, has been warfare against one another.’— 
accounted the main problem in Utilitarianism , J. S. Mill, p. 1. 
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INTRODUCTION 


English thought has given peculiar attention to Ethics. 
The practical genius of the people has delighted in 
problems of conduct, and, so close are their theory and 
practice, ethical speculation has sometimes assumed 
almost a political form. The first systematic Moralist in 
this country was Thomas Hobbes. Passion and self- 
control, duty and pleasure, and the various phenomena of 
the soul had been frequently treated of by former writers. 
Sir Philip Sidney, Spenser, and Shakespeare /were all 
great moral teachers. Bacon delighted in ‘ Sentences,’ 
and has left a short sketch of Moral Philosophy, but he 
was chiefly concerned with the reform of scientific 
method, and his * Essays ’ are rather brief notes and ex¬ 
tracts in.the despised English language than definite philo¬ 
sophic studies. 

Accordingly, we begin with Hobbes. He is a Le¬ 
viathan of thought, and it was in Ethics that he left the 
deepest mark upon the century which followed his death. 
Here his importance is colossal. H. Sidgwick 1 says 
that 4 for two generations the efforts to construct morality 
on a philosophical basis take more or less the form of 
answers to Hobbes.’ How true this is will be presently 
seen. 

In the first place, it should be noted that Hobbes is 
not by actual choice an Ethical writer. His design was 
rather like that of Aristotle—to construct a Great Science 
of Politics of which Ethics was a necessary part. Neither 
did he arrive at his vigorous Egoism by investigation and 
study. It was because he accepted human nature as 
unruly that he devised a system of Political Science 
which would effectually restrain its wicked tendencies. 
No Calvinist could have had a livelier belief in human 
depravity than Hobbes. He asks : 2 


1 History of Ethics , p. 169. 


2 Leviathan , I. xiii. . 
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‘ Let him therefore consider with himself, when tak¬ 
ing a journey, he arms himself, and seeks to go well 
accompanied; when going to sleep he locks his doors; 
when even in his house, he locks his chests; and .this 
when he knows there be laws, and public officers, armed, 
to revenge all injuries shall be done him; what opinion 
he has of his fellow-subjects, when he locks his doors, and 
of his children and servants, when he locks his chests ? * 

Men are, in fact, frail skiffs on the sea of life, and are 
blown about and against one another by three impulses, 
competition , which makes them ‘ invade for gain ’ ; diffi¬ 
dence , which impels them to defend themselves; glory , 
which makes them 4 use violence .... for trifles, as a 
word, a smile, a different opinion,’ 1 etc. Consequently, 
the natural state of man is a state of war. In the time 
imagined by Hobbes, before the institution of civil society, 
there was universal anarchy , 4 and the life of man, solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish, and short.’ 2 Mr. Lecky has clearly 
shown what the opinion of Hobbes in private Morals 
was. One of the quotations given in the text will serve 
the purpose as well as anything : 4 Reverence is the con¬ 
ception we have concerning another, that he hath the 
power to do unto us both good and hurt, but not the will 
to do us hurt.’ 3 

Our fellow creatures are so vicious and unruly that if 
left to themselves they immediately proceed to bite and 
devour one another. This being the case, it was necessary 
to curb the natural man. On this foundation Hobbes 
rested his 4 Leviathan,* holding that the people at large, 
blinded by greed and vanity, were not true judges of 
what is right and wrong. The turbulent times in which 
he lived and the real or imaginary dangers to which he 
was exposed from rebels and sectaries confirmed his 


1 Leviathan, I. xiii. 


2 Ibid. 


* Hobbes, iv. 40. 
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timid nature in its distrust of man. Accordingly, this 
extraordinary Plato sets up a civil power to decide for 
its subjects the rules of morality. ‘ The civil laws are 
the rules of good and evil, just and unjust, honest and 
dishonest. Truly, I see no other rules they have/ 1 

We see, then, that with Hobbes it is the political side 
of speculation which is his main interest. The Leviathan 
is the political corollary drawn from his woeful Ethical 
proposition. It is not surprising that his particular 
enemy, Bishop Bramhall, exclaims, 4 As if man were 
like the colt of a wild ass in the wilderness, without any 
owner o v obligation .’ 2 But the indignant Bishop does 
not, as a modern critic would, fasten upon the ferocious 
Egoism of Hobbism, but upon much more disputable and 
more damaging characteristics. Hobbes with justice com¬ 
plained that the Prelate ‘ put these words, T. H., no friend 
to religion , in the margin.’ 3 This has been the general 
treatment of Hobbes from first to last. The constant 
refrain has been: ‘ The Hobbian principles do destroy 
. . . the whole frame of religion, and the worship of God ; 
the laws of nature, the reality of justice, piety, honesty, 
conscience, and all that is sacred. If his disciples have 
such an implicit faith, that they can digest all these things, 
they may feed with ostriches .’ 4 

Hobbes, indeed, was a bugbear to good men during his 
own long life and for more than a century after his death. 
Berkeley uses Hobbism as synonymous with atheism, and 
in our own day Martineau speaks of his 4 shameful cyni¬ 
cism.’ Not till the time of the Philosophic Radicals did 
he receive anything like justice, and even now he—the 
most vigorous English thinker since the time of Bacon— 
is rated enormously below his deserts. For his merits 


1 Hobbes, iv. 369. 

2 Ibid. iv. 284. 


8 Ibid. iv. 292. 

4 Ibid. iv. 381-382. 
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can hardly be overestimated. Although we grant that it 
was a true instinct that drew, firstly, all ecclesiastics to 
attack Hobbes, and, secondly, all the * earnest ’ (ottovS atoi) 
to scheme counter-theories to his ‘vulgar’ (<f>opTiKov) 
philosophy, yet we must understand him if we want to 
understand English Ethics. It were irrelevant here to 
discuss the absurd charge of atheism. With his political 
corollaries we have no concern. We must admit that he 
was an Egoistic Hedonist. But he was the first English¬ 
man who attempted a systematic study of man as a moral 
being, and all subsequent Epicurean Ethics, French and 
English, is but a pale reflection of Thomas Hobbes. He, 
not Epicurus, is their master. He is so clear that no 
commentator can obscure him. No one has ever culled 
intuitionist sentences from his pages, no one has ever 
discovered any noble inconsistency or modification of 
early opinions. No one has drawn out this Leviathan 
with a hook. 

Frankly materialistic, frankly censorious of his fellow 
creatures, he is yet a vigorous optimist, and ‘ that rational 
and most excellent work of nature, man * 1 is his study, 
because he thinks that he has found a way to repress vice 
and maintain virtue. The further exposition of Hobbism 
must be found in the controversy which raged after his 
death—that is, in the subsequent history of English 
Ethics. The story consists of three parts : his followers, 
his opponents—the Platonists—and his constructive 
critics—Shaftesbury and Hutcheson on the one hand, 
and Butler on the other. These last gained the field, 
and, through Hume, Adam Smith, and the Scotch School, 
held their ground till Hobbism was revived by the 
Utilitarians with whom this sketch closes. Subsequent 
Ethical Philosophy is somewhat anarchic, but the struggle 


1 Introduction to the Leviathan . 
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between Stoics and Epicureans still continues with even 
balance. 

The followers of Hobbes are not very important. 
Locke, though not a student or disciple, was, roughly, his 
successor in Philosophy. His influence upon English and 
especially upon French thought was imperial, but it was 
in Psychology and Politics rather than in Ethics. Locke 
regarded Ethics as he regarded Beligion, as a branch of 
thought to be discussed as little as possible, but useful, if 
judiciously purged of ‘ enthusiasm,' to make a man a re¬ 
spectable and thoroughgoing Whig. When it has been 
noted that he is a Hedonist, and that he anticipates John 
Austin in holding that the laws of God are the supreme 
laws of Morality, his ethical teaching may be dismissed. 

The Ethics of Hobbes are to be seen most clearly in 
the statements of his opponents, who assumed, with 
some reason, that the average man was a Hobbist, and 
most of all in the general want of elevation of thought, in 
the low though not outrageous standard of conduct, in the 
Craggses, Walpoles, and Newcastles of public, in the 
coarseness and materialism of private life. 

Finally appears what Mr. Leslie Stephen calls ‘ a kind 
of pothouse edition of the arch-enemy Hobbes ’ 1 in Mande- 
ville’s ‘ Fable of the Bees.’ He is tolerably well known, 
through summaries, but seldom read. He embraces 
the silly doctrine of the day, which Hobbes was both too 
shrewd and too cautious to adopt, that virtue and religion 
are the cunning inventions of interested parties . 2 The 
inconsistency of this proposition with his other famous 
opinion that ‘private vices are public benefits’ is not 

1 English Thought in the expedient that men should be- 

Eighteenth Century , ii. 33. lieve there is an eye of Provi- 

2 Alciphron apud Berkeley dence watching over their private 
says: ‘ To prevent secret trans- actions and designs.*—Berkeley, 
gressions, a magistrate finds it ii. 34. 
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important for our purpose. What concerns us is the fact 
that vice is regarded as natural and that (here he parts 
company from Hobbes) it is inferred to be laudable or at 
least delightful. He was a very acute writer, in spite of 
the silliness of his premisses, but in all probability his 
writings were injurious to the cause of Epicureanism by 
scandalising public opinion. At any rate, we hear little 
more of it for the remainder of the century. The oppo¬ 
nents of Hobbes had gradually won the public ear, and 
the religious and philanthropic revival was rapidly dis¬ 
crediting atheism and licentiousness except among a 
small proportion of the higher classes. Epicureanism 
had still powerful advocates, but the theology of Paley 
and the genial optimism of Tucker hid its cynicism and 
egoism and they have nothing in common with Hobbes. 

As Plato had confuted the Sophists who arrogantly 
declared that 4 Man is the Measure of All Things ’ by his 
Ideal Theory, so Cudworth did battle with Hobbes, whom 
he called a modern Protagoras, by his theory of Eternal 
and Immutable Morality. This was independent, not 
only of man, but of God. It was like the truths of 
mathematics, and ethical propositions could be deduced 
from it with the same inevitableness. The writers of this 
school—Cudworth, Clarke, and Price—who are similar 
enough in doctrine to one another to be classed together 
without specific description, are noteworthy as pioneers, 
but they have been superseded by Kant and his followers 
and their interest is now chiefly historical. In their own 
day they had not much influence. The more practical 
teaching of Butler, the more sympathetic philosophy of 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, were far better adapted to 
the temper of the times, and the Platonists are ridiculed 
by Fielding through the philosopher Square with his 
eternal fitness of things. But they did good work, and 
the neglect into which they have fallen is hardly deserved. 
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The constructive critics of Hobbes dominate the 
eighteenth century. Shaftesbury was the first who really 
made headway against Egoism, by attacking Hobbes 
with his own weapons and showing the naturalness of 
Altruism. Hobbes had said : 4 All men in the state of 
nature have a desire and will to hurt .’ 1 Shaftesbury 
retorted that the 4 natural affections ’ were those that 4 are 
founded in love, complacency, goodwill, and sympathy 
with the kind/ while * unnatural affections * comprise 
all the malevolent impulses, except resenttnent. The 
puzzling word Nature was the bone of contention for the 
whole of that century. Hobbes had unintentionally 
undermined religious faith ; Cudworth and Clarke could 
not reanimate it, and not long after Shaftesbury’s death 
Mandeville denied the existence of both religion and mor¬ 
ality, or at least declared that they were but empty bogies 
set up by priests and rulers. This opinion had long 
been in the air, and was attacked by Shaftesbury. Such 
a state of things was impossible. The reduction to theory 
of the practice of the Eestoration was intolerable to a 
generation which was beginning to tire of the comedies 
of Wycherley and Congreve. People wanted some¬ 
thing in Ethics to correspond to the 4 Spectator ' in litera¬ 
ture—something free from all suspicion of enthusiasm 
and superstition, and yet decorous and social. Shaftes¬ 
bury appeared. To tell the truth, he is a very shallow 
optimist. The 4 Essay on Man ’ is not the most promising 
code of morals, and probably it is the nearest approach 
which the modem general reader has to a knowledge 
of Shaftesbury.. Yet if Shaftesbury had never written, 
Hutcheson might have been silent, and what is more, 
Butler's 4 Sermons 9 would have been essentially different. 
Therefore, he must be allowed valuable qualities, and 


Hobbes, ii. 7. 
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perhaps his chief service was in proclaiming the 
disinterestedness of virtue. Hobbes threatened the 
guilty with the temporal power, the Calvinist and 
Dissenter scared men with the horrors of hell, and the 
ordinary divine of the eighteenth century urged his flock 
to be virtuous, remarking diffidently that they would 
enjoy themselves on earth nearly as much as if they 
were vicious, and quickly adding that after death they 
would have beyond a doubt much the best of the bargain. 
Shaftesbury refused to allow conduct to be virtuous if it 
was done from hope of reward or fear of punishment. 
He was a Theist, but his idea of God was somewhat 
Epicurean, and he wished men rather to love God 
because God loved virtue than because he punished the 
guilty. 

The disinterestedness of virtue and the naturalness of 
the benevolent impulses are Shaftesbury’s chief contribu¬ 
tion to Ethics. He also contributed a famous phrase, the 
1 Moral Sense ,’ 1 which distinguishes between right and 
wrong and teaches us to love virtue for its own sake. 
But here, when we come to the sanctions of conduct, 
Shaftesbury falls away into Hedonism, and, on the whole, 
recommends virtue because it is pleasant rather than 
because it is noble. It is indeed its own reward, but we 
pursue it because it is a reward. There is a certain 
flabbiness about Shaftesbury’s Ethics which requires 
correction, and a word shall be said about this when we 
have dealt with Hutcheson, who reduced the speculations 
of Shaftesbury to a system. 

Francis Hutcheson is the most amiable of ethical 

1 It is thus defined by Berke- which is properly called the 
ley in the course of a discussion moral sense, being adapted to the 
of Shaftesbury’s position: 4 An perception of moral beauty, as 
object, not of the discursive the eye to colours, or the ear to 
faculty, but of a peculiar sense, sounds.’—ii. 115. 

a 
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writers. In days of pessimism and Egoism, his pursuit 
of 4 perpetual serenity, satisfaction, and self-approbation,’ 
his argument that there is much more good than evil in 
the world, much more benevolence than selfishness, are 
refreshing and delightful. Unlike Butler, he believes 
that the Universal Parent in creating the world desired 
the happiness of His creatures. He holds that virtue 
and happiness perfectly coincide. When we reach his 
doctrine of the Moral Sense, we are inclined^ to believe 
that he is a Stoic. Here he shows the influence of 
Butler, and undoubtedly the connection between the two 
is very close. They were contemporaries, and some of 
Hutcheson’s work precedes, some follows the 4 Sermons.' 
He expounds the Moral Sense at first vaguely, but after¬ 
wards in much the same terms as Butler expounds his 
theory of Conscience. In his earlier work he says: 1 
1 That some actions have to men an immediate goodness ; 
or that by a superior Sense, which I call a Moral one , we 
perceive pleasure in the contemplation of such actions in 
others, and are determined to love the agent (and much 
more do we perceive pleasure in being conscious of 
having done such actions ourselves), without any view 
of further natural advantage from them.' In his ‘ System,' 
which followed the ‘ Sermons,’ he defines the Moral Sense 
as ‘the faculty of perceiving moral excellence, and 
its superior objects .’ 2 It possesses even a controlling 
power. The masculine common sense of Butler had a 
bracing effect on the somewhat gushing nature of Hutche¬ 
son. 

In his reconciliation of Benevolence and Self-Love he 
undoubtedly influenced Butler, who treats the subject in 
a masterly manner in his Second ‘ Sermon.’ 1 Calm Self- 


1 Hutcheson, Inquiry , p. 106. 

2 See Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory , ii. 536. 
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Love ’ and * calm Benevolence ’ coincide, and Hutcheson 
is at great pains to demonstrate the misery of the 
malevolent and the blessedness of benevolent affections. 

The upshot of his system is the elevation of Benevo¬ 
lence into the supreme virtue, and here, like Shaftesbury, 
he sinks into Hedonism. Benevolent actions are those 
that increase the sum of human happiness, and this is 
the sole aim of the virtuous man. Indeed he anticipates 
Bentham in his very phraseology. * In the same manner/ 
says Hutcheson, ‘ the moral evil or vice is as the degree 
of misery and number of sufferers ; so that action is best 
which procures the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number/ After all, Hutcheson’s stately palace is based 
on rottenness, as Butler saw. In the Dissertation 1 he 
warns these amiable moralists : ‘ Without inquiring how 
far, and in what sense, virtue is resolvable into benevo¬ 
lence, and vice into the want of it; it may be proper to 
observe that benevolence, and the want of it, singly 
considered, are in no sort the whole of virtue and vice. 

. . . Some of great and distinguished merit have, I 
think, expressed themselves in a manner, which may 
occasion some danger, to careless readers, of imagining 
the whole of virtue to consist in singly aiming, according 
to the best of their judgment, at promoting the happiness 
of mankind in the present state; and the whole of vice, 
in doing what they foresee, or might foresee, is likely to 
produce an overbalance of unhappiness in it: than 
which mistakes, none can be conceived more terrible. 
For it is certain that some of the most shocking instances 
of injustice, adultery, murder, perjury, and even of per¬ 
secution, may, in many supposable cases, not have the 
appearance of being likely to produce an overbalance 
of misery in the present state; perhaps sometimes may 


1 Works , ii. 20, 22, 23. 
a 2 
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have the contrary appearance.' It was left for him to 
furnish a triumphant refutation of Hobbes. There were 
three positions to be captured from the enemy. In the 
first place, the implication was that it was natural for 
man to be brutish and profligate, and therefore right. 
Secondly, selfishness was assumed to be normal and 
pleasant, and benevolence exceptional and irksome. 
Thirdly, it was held that the passions, affections, im¬ 
pulses, appetites, and the like were anarchic, driving 
man into perpetual collision with his fellow-men. In 
the second ‘ Sermon * Butler makes a masterly reply to 
the first proposition. He distinguishes between three 
uses of the word Nature. 

It may be natural for a brute to be lured to destruction 
by a bait which momentarily gratifies his appetite, but we 
call such an action unnatural. * The principle of reflec¬ 
tion or conscience being compared with the various 
appetites, passions, and affections in men, the former is 
manifestly superior and chief, without regard to strength. 
And how often soever the latter happens to prevail, it is 
mere usurpation.’ 1 

Man is a little kingdom, and in it Conscience rules 
by indefeasible right. * Had it strength, as it has right, 
had it power, as it has manifest authority, it would rule 
the world,’ 2 The passions may rebel against it and over¬ 
throw it, but Conscience is still de jure king, and such a 
state of things is utterly unnatural. Conscience has a 
natural supremacy as a 4 stem lawgiver.’ It is the moral 
eye; it enables men to see, if it be not dimmed by the 
affections and the lusts. On the whole (although Butler 
hesitates a little in his treatment of this matter), it is 
supreme over Benevolence and Self Love, and its dictates 
are to be pursued irrespective of considerations of public 


1 Sermon ii.; Works, ii. 116. 


8 Ibid* 
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or private happiness. He opines, however, that Virtue 
and Happiness are usually conjoined. 

Most characteristic is his treatment of the second 
point. He does not deny the natural and legitimate force 
of Self Love. But side by side is implanted in man's 
mind the principle of Benevolence. Like Conscience, the 
former may be feeble, but it has rights and duties and is 
as natural to man as Self Love. In his treatment of the 
various self-regarding affections, such as Resentment, or 
the altruistic affections, such as Sympathy, he brings out 
his view clearly. He builds on the sure foundation of 
Aristotle. Hobbes, partly owing to his absurd historical 
theory of primitive man as a mass of warring individuals, 
believed that his instinct was to tear his fellow-creatures 
to pieces, and that it needed an artificial compact to 
restrain him. Aristotle was aware of the true theory 
that the family, not the individual, was the unit, and 
recognised that man was a political animal. Butler 
following him showed that we were all members of one 
body, interdependent and with social impulses. To this 
society each individual corresponds, for he is composed of 
various principles, which, if rightly guided, co-operate to 
a good result. Butler’s is a noble vindication of the 
dignity and reasonableness of man. 

In his third contention, he relies chiefly on the 
doctrine of final causes which had great power over his 
intellect. The Creator has given us various faculties for 
our good and the good of our neighbours. Passions may 
be enlisted on virtue’s side. The passion of resentment, 
for instance, is given for protection and the prevention of 
injustice. 1 The natural obj ect or occasion of settled resent¬ 
ment, then, being injury, as distinct from pain or loss, it 
is easy to see that to prevent and remedy such injury, and 
the miseries arising from it, is the end for which this 
passion was implanted in man. It is to be considered 
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as a weapon, put into our hands by nature against 
injury, injustice, and cruelty: how it may be innocently 
employed and made use of, shall presently be mentioned.’ 1 
Here is a cautious optimism, which is very unlike that of 
the Moral Sense or Sympathy schools of the century, but 
Butler gives the reader a confidence which the other 
optimists do not afford, that he is dealing with facts, that 
he is not deluded by the Idols of the Cave, but from a 
wide knowledge of men and a disposition of serious piety, 
he evolves a theory of conduct which will not break down 
at the first rogue or profligate, which wfill be understood 
by the plain man, and survive all changes of fashion or 
taste. 

Berkeley was alike the writer who most specifically 
attacked the popular moralists of the day, and the last 
important refuter of Hobbism and its derivatives. As 
we have seen, Hobbism waned before the middle of the 
century. Berkeley’s 4 Alciphron’ has not received the 
attention it deserves. It is a Platonic dialogue, in Berke¬ 
ley’s pure and exquisite English, of which the first three 
parts are occupied with Ethics. Lysides takes the part 
of Mandeville and glorifies vice, while Alciphron stands 
for Shaftesbury. The licentious argument of Lysicles is 
perhaps hardly stated fairly, and indeed to expound it is 
almost equivalent to refuting it; but its mischief consisted 
in the vague association in common minds of profligacy 
with cleverness and savoir faire. The position that private 
vices are public benefits is easily overthrown. His 
coarse hedonistic argument is also dealt with. Lysicles 
says: 2 

‘Happiness is the end to which created beings 
naturally tend; but we find that all animals, whether 
men or brutes, do naturally and principally pursue real 


Sermon viii.; ii. 196. 


2 ii. 77. 
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pleasure of sense ; which is therefore to be thought their 
supreme good, their true end and happiness. It is for 
this men live; and whoever understands life must allow 
that man to enjoy the top and flower of it who hath 
a quick sense of pleasure, and withal spirit, skill, and 
fortune sufficient to gratify every appetite and every 
taste.’ 

‘But what,’ says Berkeley (Euphranor ), 1 ‘if he hath 
intellect, reason, a higher instinct, and a nobler life ? ’ 
Like John Stuart Mill, he would not change places with 
a brute, even if it could be proved that brute life was 
happier than human life. ‘ What motive, what grounds 
can there be for bringing down man, in whom are all 
these things, to a level with such a creature? What 
merit, what ambition in the minute philosopher to make 
such an animal a guide or rule for human life ? ’ 

It is the old story of Socrates and Callicles, of the 
Idealist and the Sophist, of the higher and the lower. 
The minute philosopher is as busy and confident at the 
present day as he was two hundred years ago and two 
thousand years before that. He is still deaf to the voice 
of history and nature, which tells us that moral not 
material forces rule the world, and that no explanation 
of natural processes, no investigation of the physical 
world, can explain the divine spark that shines in every 
man that comes into the world. 

Berkeley’s treatment of Shaftesbury is less convincing. 

Shaftesbury (Alciphron) is made to say : 2 ‘ The notion 
of a Providence, and future state of rewards and punish¬ 
ments, may indeed tempt or scare men of abject spirit 
into practices contrary to the natural bent of their souls, 
but will never produce a true and genuine virtue. To go 
to the bottom of things, to analyse virtue into its first 


1 ii. n 


* ii. ill.. 
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principles, and to fix a scheme of duty on its true basis, 
you must understand there is an Idea of Beauty natural 
to the mind of man. This all men desire, this they are 
pleased and delighted with for its own sake, purely from 
an instinct of nature. A man needs no arguments to 
make him discern and approve what is beautiful; it 
strikes at first sight, and attracts without a reason. And 
as this beauty is found in the shape and form of corporeal 
things, so also is there analogous to it a beauty of another 
kind—an order, a symmetry, and comeliness, iii the moral 
world.’ 

Berkeley replies that the essence of beauty is sym¬ 
metry and proportion, and that in the moral world this is 
obtained through an intelligent principle which governs 
the various parts of man and by regulating all, ‘ all 
conspire in due subordination to promote the noblest end, 
to wit, the complete happiness or well-being of the whole .’ 1 
His polemic was mainly directed against free-thinkers in 
religion, who, he thought, were the cause of licentiousness 
in morals. From this point of view it was inevitable that 
he should picture an Arbiter of rewards and punishments. 

1 When a man is conscious that his will is inwardly con¬ 
formed to the Divine will, producing order and harmony 
to the universe, and conducting the whole by the justest 
methods to the best end; this gives a beautiful idea. 
But, on the other hand, a consciousness of virtue over¬ 
looked, neglected, distressed by men, and not regarded or 
rewarded by God, ill-used in this world, without hope or 
prospect of being better used in another—I would fain 
know where is the pleasure of this reflection, where is the 
beauty of this scene ? ’ 1 His scheme of Ethics is popular 
and practical rather than scientific. 

The purifying process of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, 


1 ii. 125. 
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and Butler and Berkeley had its effect in Ethics, and 
among English writers naked Egoism and licentiousness 
disappear. But the two former had by far the most 
immediate influence. Hume notes in a letter to Hutche¬ 
son 1 that the latter complains that in Hume’s ‘ Treatise * 
‘there wants a certain warmth in the cause of virtue, 
which you think all good men would relish, and could not 
displease amidst abstract inquiries.’ Hume is indeed a 
somewhat tepid edition of Hutcheson, but the lack of 
warmth is compensated by a superior acuteness and 
shrewdness. It is true that Hume’s * Ethics ’ has some¬ 
what puzzled commentators, and it is common to find him 
set down as a Hedonist. The reason may be that Hume’s 
opponents 2 were Intuitionists, that his less candid ant¬ 
agonists gave him an extremely bad name, and that he 
lays great stress on Utility. But, as Mr. Lecky shows , 3 the 
view is quite groundless. Certainly Hume declares that the 
virtue of justice is wholly founded on Utility, and here he 
curiously differs from John Stuart Mill, who, while hold¬ 
ing that Utility is the foundation of all virtue, thinks it 
necessary specifically to prove this of justice, on the ground 
that common opinion considers that it alone is immutable 
and eternal. In any case it is clear that when Hume elabo¬ 
rately proves that this virtue is founded on Utility, he 
implies that this is not the case with all other virtues, and 
indeed he explicitly says so. In the letter already quoted 
he says: 1 Actions are not virtuous nor vicious, but only 
so far as they are proofs of certain qualities or durable 
principles in the mind .’ 4 This is obviously not Hedonism, 
and he employs the common Intuitionist argument against 
the theory ‘ that all moral distinctions arise from educa¬ 
tion,’ i.e. convention, saying that, though precept and 

1 i. 27. on metaphysical and rfeligious 

2 Hume was attacked by his grounds, 

contemporaries almost entirely 3 p. 4, note. 4 ii. 29. 
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education have great influence, yet they are not the source 
of the distinction between right and wrong. 1 Had nature 
made no such distinction, founded on the original con¬ 
stitution of the mind, the words, honourable and shame¬ 
ful, lovely and odious , noble and despicable , had never had 
any place in any language; nor could politicians, had 
they invented these terms, ever have been able to render 
them intelligible, or make them convey any idea to the 
audience / 1 , 

Egoism is also ruled out of court. ‘ The voice of 
nature and experience seems plainly to oppose the selfish 
theory . 2 He carefully refutes the theory that Self Love is 
the basis of action. Another point is to be noticed, which 
also helps to explain the false view which has been taken 
of Hume. He does not use the word Utility in the sense 
of Pleasure. With him it means Benefit, and the term 
can with propriety be applied to self-sacrifice and heroism. 
He says: 

‘ As the public utility of these virtues (the social) is the 
chief circumstance, whence they derive their merit, it 
follows, that the end, which they have a tendency to pro¬ 
mote, must be some way agreeable to us, and take hold 
of some natural affection. It must please, either from 
considerations of self-interest, or from more generous 
motives and regards . 3 

And yet Hume is more of an Epicurean than a Stoic. 
He speaks with approval of Cicero's refutation of the 
Stoic doctrine that there is no good except Virtue, and 
his treatment of Benevolence, his insistence on the 
surpassing merit of acts that tend ‘ to promote the 
interests of society,' his * cool preference of what is useful 
and serviceable to mankind/ all show him a disciple of 
Hutcheson. His admirable ‘ Principles of Morals' has 


1 ii. 203. 2 ij. 204, 3 Ibid, 
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more substance in it than that of his master, and avoids 
his excess of optimism, but, agreeably to his metaphysical 
principles, he is careful to avoid digging too deeply into 
the roots of human nature, and, like his admired Cicero, 
is fonder of painting Virtue in alluring colours and adorn¬ 
ing his pages with apposite instances than of searching 
for sanctions and first principles. 

Hume's friend, Adam Smith, has some resemblance 
to him, but in the ‘ Moral Sentiments ’ an apparently 
original contribution is made to Ethics in the Principle 
of Sympathy . 1 The criterion of our conduct is the sym¬ 
pathy of a disinterested spectator. Actions have merit 
when the ‘ impartial spectator ’ sympathises with them, 
and they have demerit when he is displeased by them. 
When an act of benevolence is performed, we have a 
direct sympathy with the sentiments of the benevolent 
man, and an indirect sympathy with the gratitude of the 
person benefited. Justice is derived from the just 
indignation which we have for the wrongs of another. 
We do our duty because our conduct will excite sentiments 
of love and gratitude in other men. In truth, he resolves 


1 ‘ When the original pas¬ 
sions of the person principally 
concerned are in perfect concord 
with the sympathetic emotions 
of the spectator, they necessarily 
appear to this last just and 
proper, and suitable to their 
objects; and, on the contrary, 
when, upon bringing the case 
home to himself, he finds that 
they do not coincide with what 
he feels, they necessarily appear 
to him unjust and improper, and 
unsuitable to the causes which 
excite them. To approve of the 
passions of another, therefore, as 
suitable to their objects, is the 


same thing as to observe that we 
entirely sympathise with them; 
and not to approve of them as 
such, is the same thing as to ob¬ 
serve that we do not entirely 
sympathise with them. The man 
who resents the injuries that have 
been done to me, and observes 
that I resent them precisely as he 
does, necessarily approves my 
resentment. The man whose 
sympathy keeps time to my 
grief, cannot but admit the 
reasonableness of my sorrow.’— 
The Theory of Moral Sentiments , 
L i. 3. 
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virtue into Sympathy more decidedly than Hutcheson ever 
resolved it into Benevolence. 

He warmly applauds Hume’s treatment of Utility, 
but he does not agree with his view. We do not approve 
of qualities, Smith thinks, because they are useful but 
because of our sense of propriety. Yet, oddly enough, 
he represents the sense of propriety as lodged, not in 
our own breast but in that of another. All our senti¬ 
ments of praise or blame ‘ suppose the idea of some 
other being, who is the natural judge of the persofc who 
feels them, and it is only by sympathy with the decisions 
of this arbiter of his conduct, that he can conceive either 
the triumph of self-applause or the shame of self- 
condemnation.’ Adam Smith possesses the incorrigible 
optimism of his century which was wittily ridiculed by 
Voltaire in 1 Candide.’ His ethical work is logically 
complementary to his * Wealth of Nations,’ which was 
published many years later. In the much more famous 
book of Political Economy he expounds an Individualism 
or Egoism which has become proverbial, and its triumph 
in England, with many advantages, led to great suffering 
and oppression in the first half of the nineteenth century . 1 
The unreflective reader of the 1 Wealth of Nations ’ is liable 
to conclude that it is the whole duty of man to pursue 
his particular interest, free and unfettered by Govern¬ 
ment regulations, and let the weak go to the wall. Thus 
would wealth be produced. In the ethical treatise 
Smith tries to show that good is evolved out of evil . 2 

1 Smith is said to have be- 2 ‘ The rich only select from 
lieved that everyone had a the heap what is most precious 
Scotchman inside him. Macau- and agreeable. They consume 
lay, in his great Factory Act little more than the poor; and in 
speech, ridiculed the pedantry of spite of their natural selfishness 
those who justified themselves and rapacity, though they mean 
by Adam Smith for refusing to only their own conveniency, 
interfere between employer and though the sole end which they 
employed. propose from the labours Qf all 
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Rich men amass wealth, aiming only at their own good, 
but in truth they afford employment to the poor, and an 
equitable distribution of wealth, and thus the purposes 
of Eternal Wisdom are carried out. The Sympathy of 
the one work is meant to correct the Egoism of the other, 
but to the modern reader the combination appears rather 
like a mixture of oil and vinegar. 

The two moralists who more distinctly followed 
Butler, i.e . inclined to Stoicism while Hutcheson inclined 
to Epicureanism, are undoubtedly weaker than the pair 
just dealt with. Thomas Reid was a painstaking and 
clear-headed thinker, but his energies were chiefly de¬ 
voted to not very acute criticisms of the metaphysics of 
Hume and Berkeley, and he cannot be called a great 
ethical writer. He was the leader of the Common Sense 
School, of which the serious defect was its fondness for 
multiplying first principles. Too much was assumed, 
and hence the controversy with sceptical philosophers 
left both sides unconvinced. Reid’s ethical system has 
nothing of value which is not to be found in Butler. 

But we may notice his admirable sanity, good sense, 
and good temper, and in particular that he was some¬ 
what in advance of his day in scientific method. He 
hints at the principle of Evolution . 1 His Psychology, 


the thousands whom they employ 
be the gratification of their own 
vain and insatiable desires, they 
divide with the poor the produce 
of all their improvements. They 
are led by an invisible hand to 
make nearly the same distribution 
of the necessaries of life which 
would have been made had the 
earth been divided into equal 
portions among all its inhabi¬ 
tants ; and thus, without intend¬ 
ing it, without knowing it, ad¬ 


vance the interest of the society, 
and afford means to the multipli¬ 
cation of the species .’—Theory 
of Moral Sentiments, part iv. ci. 

1 ‘During some part of his 
existence, his [man’s] state is very 
like that of a vegetable. He rises, 
by imperceptible degrees, to the 
animal, and, at last, to the 
rational life, and has the prin¬ 
ciples that belong to all.*—Reid, 
i. 544. 
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for which he suggested the name of Pneumatology , 1 is 
careful and methodic. He attempts to define Instinct, 
Desire, Disposition, and the other parts of the human 
mind, and his remarks upon them are worth reading. 
He follows Butler very closely in his account of the 
Benevolent and Malevolent Affections, and is quite as 
much wrapped up in the doctrine of Final Causes. ‘ The 
wise Author of our being,' he says, ‘ hath implanted in 
human nature many inferior principles of action, which, 
with little or no aid of reason or virtue, preservfe the 
species, and produce the various exertions and the 
various changes and revolutions which we observe upon 
the theatre of life .’ 2 The Benevolent Affections give 
security, happiness, and strength to human society. 
They are also a perpetual delight to man. The Male¬ 
volent Affections of Envy and Resentment have their use 
in protecting us from injury. They are a ‘nauseous 
medicine.* 

He who desires a clear exposition of the Intuitionist 
theory of morals can nowhere find it better stated than 
in Reid’s ‘ Essays on the Active Powers of Man.* With 
a power infinitely below that of Butler, he speaks with a 
perfectly unhesitating voice . 3 The weakness of Reid in 
Ethics as in Metaphysics is his undue fondness for first 


1 The word seems to have 
been used in that sense down to 
the time of Hamilton. See 
Hamilton’s note to Reid, i. 217. 
The word now is occasionally 
used to denote Spiritualism. 

2 Ibid. 558. 

8 ‘By an original power of 
the mind, which we call con¬ 
science, or the moral faculty , we 
have the conception of right and 
wrong in human conduct, of 
merit and demerit, of duty and 


moral obligation, and our other 
moral conceptions; and that, 
by the same faculty, we perceive 
some things in human conduct 
to be right, and others to be 
wrong; that the first principles 
of morals are the dictates of this 
faculty; and that we have the 
same reason to rely upon those 
dictates, as upon the determina¬ 
tions of our senses, or of our 
other natural faculties.’—Ibid. 
592. 
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principles. Conscience, as has been just shown, is an 
original principle, while the ‘ social intercourse of man¬ 
kind ’ 1 is * the exercise of a faculty appropriated to that 
purpose, which is the gift of God/ and he lays down 2 
six first general principles, which he imagines require no 
proof. This is Ethics made too easy, and his weakness 
in this respect accounts for the fact that his works are 
almost forgotten. 

Almost the same criticism applies to Dugald Stewart. 
He is famous as a teacher, and many of the greatest early 
Victorian statesmen and men of affairs sat at his feet. 
His ‘ Outlines of Moral Philosophy ’ is still one of the best 
moral textbooks. It is difficult to distinguish him in any 
marked degree from Eeid. His treatise deals clearly and 
straightforwardly with (1) our instinctive principles of 
action—Appetites, Desires, and Affections, (2) our rational 
and governing principles of action, (3) our Duties. It may 
be noticed that he had studied Hutcheson. He labours to 
prove that there is more happiness than misery in the 
world by several arguments, of which the following 3 may 
serve as a specimen : 1 Even in those unhappy periods 
which have furnished the most ample materials for the 
historian, the storm has spent its rage in general on a 
comparatively small number of men placed in the more 
conspicuous stations of society by their birth, by their 
talents, by their ambition, or by an heroical sense of duty, 
while the unobserved multitude saw it pass over their 
head, 4 or only heard its noise at a distance. Nor must 
we pronounce (among men called upon to the discharge 
of arduous trusts) all those to have been unhappy who 
are commonly styled the unfortunate. The mind suits 

» Reid, 664. 2 Ibid. 637. 

3 Philosophy of the Powers of Man , ii. 146,147. 

4 ‘ Low skulks the hind beneath the rage of power.* 

Johnson, Vanity of Human Wishes , 33. 
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itself to the part it is destined to act; and, when great 
and worthy objects are before it, exults in those moments 
of hazard and alarm, which, even while they threaten 
life and freedom, leave us in possession of everything that 
constitutes the glory and the perfection of our nature.’ 

England owes much to him for his sound and lofty 
morality, which he taught at a time when the sensational 
philosophy of France was overrunning the world. He 
explains the large space given to Natural Religion in an 
ethical work. 1 In fact, his teaching had a great share in 
keeping England in the moderate and constitutional 
course, from which enthusiasts at that time hoped to 
turn her, and the fact that most of his distinguished 
pupils were Whigs is significant. We can easily under¬ 
stand how it was that England witnessed, almost un¬ 
moved, the convulsions of 1848. 

As it happened, the great upheaval of 1789 found 
England singularly unprepared for a revolution. In 
morals as in poetry the most humdrum and respectable 
commonplace was the rule. Speculation followed either 
the genial and worldly Moral Sense school of Hutcheson 
and Hume, or the equally genial and worldly Hedonism 
of Abraham Tucker and William Paley. Tucker is, in 
his way, as pleasant a writer as Hutcheson. He is 
essentially popular and also inductionist, holding innate 
ideas to be 4 rubbish.’ He desires to walk in 4 the plain 
road of common sense,’ not in 4 the wilds of abstraction,’ 
and, attempting to write a plain treatise for plain men, 
thus sets forth his method: 2 

1 ‘The danger with which I creased by the enthusiasm which, 
conceived the youth of this at the dawn of the French 
country to be threatened by that Revolution, was naturally excited 
inundation of sceptical, or rather in young and generous minds.’ 
atheistical, publications which 2 Introduction to Philosophy 
were then imported from the of the Powers of Man , i. pp. 1. li. 
Continent, was immensely in- 
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‘ In natural philosophy the experimental method is 
now universally preferred before the hypothetic, as the 
surer and more effectual; the like method may be 
practised in morality, with this only difference, that here 
is no occasion to make experiments on purpose; for 
everything we see, or hear, or feel, or do in our ordinary 
converse and common occurrences of life, are so many 
experiments, whereon to build our conclusions. From 
hence we may best discover our own nature, as we can 
best discover the nature of bodies from their operation ; 
and by diligently observing what we do, how we come to 
act in such or such manner, together with the conse¬ 
quences and effects of our actions, we shall be likely to 
lay the surest measures for our conduct and attain the 
clearest knowledge of what we ought to do.’ 

The book is written in a delightful, gossipy style, full of 
digressions and asides to the reader, but its morality is no 
higher than that of Miss Edgeworth’s 1 Tales for the 
Young.’ He is a pure Hedonist. 1 ‘ Upon the whole, we 
are forced to acknowledge that hitherto we have found no 
reason to imagine a wise man would ever die for his 
country or suffer martyrdom in the cause of virtue, how 
strong propensity soever he might feel in himself to 
maintain her interests. For he would never act upon 
impulse nor do anything without knowing why, he would 
cultivate a disposition to justice, benevolence, and public 
spirit, because he would see it must lead him into actions 
most conducive to his happiness, and would place such 
confidence in his rules as to presume they carried that 
tendency in particular instances wherein it did not imme¬ 
diately appear. , . . He will never let his love of virtue 
grow to such an extravagant fondness as to overthrow the 
very purposes for which he entertained it/ 


1 ii. 423, 424. 

b 
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His chapter on Self-denial is a curious illustration of 
the thought of the time. His conception of the virtue 
would certainly not be recognised under that name by 
the modern reader. Self-sacrifice 1 with him is only a 
postponement of enjoyment, and indeed a necessary con¬ 
dition of present happiness, for it is certain that ‘ too 
frequent indulgence * is not ‘ safe or profitable.' Fortu¬ 
nately, he is able to persuade himself that his views are 
acceptable to the Deity. 2 ‘ Enjoyment is our proper 
goal, nor are we ever to take the miry road of pain and 
trouble voluntarily, unless upon a reasonable prospect of 
its leading thereto. When God calls to trials we may 
depend they are for our benefit, but the moment he 
opens a way to escape the call ceases, nor shall we ever 
serve either him or ourselves by running into them 
heedlessly.’ 

Paley, in his graver way, expresses exactly the same 
sentiments. He, indeed, was indebted to Tucker in no 
small degree. 3 He only differs from the better known 
Utilitarians by adding the idea of God. It is doubtful 


1 ‘ The prospect of some addi¬ 
tion to our happiness is the only 
justifiable ground of self-denial, 
nor, as I have said formerly, 
would I have a man ever deny 
himself anything, unless in order 
to please himself thereby another 
time.* vii. 316 

2 vii. 329. 

3 4 There is, however, one 
work to which I owe so much, 
that it would be ungrateful not 
to confess the obligation: I mean 
the writings of the late Abraham 
Tucker, Esq., part of which were 
published by himself, and the 
remainder since his death, under 
the title of “ The Light of Nature 
pursued, by Edward Search, 


Esq.” I have found in this 
writer more original thinking and 
observation upon the several sub¬ 
jects that he has taken in hand, 
than in any other, not to say, 
than in all others put together. 
His talent also for illustration is 
unrivalled. But his thoughts 
are diffused through a long, 
various, and irregular work. I 
shall account it no mean praise, 
if I have been sometimes able to 
dispose into method, to collect 
into heads and articles, or to 
exhibit in more compact and 
tangible masses, what, in that 
otherwise excellent performance, 
is spread over too much surface.* 
i. Preface, pp. xxv. xxvi. 
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whether this pious purpose had any elevating effect on 
his system of morals. He considered a 4 sense of awe, 
when the idea of the Supreme Being is presented to our 
thoughts, * a considerable security against vice/ and he 
was determined not to part with so valuable an asset. 
There is, at the present day, a strong reaction against 
Paley’s theology and ethics, but his position is perfectly 
clear, and is to this day probably accepted by nine out of 
ten of the church and chapel-going English and Scotch¬ 
men, who have made no study of philosophy. 4 Virtue/ 
Paley says, 1 * is the doing good to mankind , in ohedie?ice 
to the will of God , and for the sake of everlasting happi¬ 
ness / 

According to which definition, ‘ the good of mankind * 
is the subject, the 4 will of Gocl ’ the rule, and 4 everlast¬ 
ing happiness’ the motive of human virtue. He and 
Bentham agree perfectly in principle. 4 We conclude, 
therefore, that God wills and wishes the happiness of 
his creatures.’ And this conclusion being once established 
we are at liberty to go on with the rule built upon it, 
namely, 4 that the method of coming at the will of God, 
concerning any action, by the light of nature, is to 
inquire into the tendency of that action to promote or 
diminish the general happiness.’ 2 

It is easy to sneer at his 4 sugar-plums of any kind in 
this world or the next,’ 3 but though the feeling is quite 
illogical, we remember that he was, like almost all the 
Utilitarians, a man of unflinching integrity and rectitude, 
whom no hope of temporary or everlasting happiness 
would drive an inch from the straight path. He was 
warned that the somewhat socialistic 4 Pigeon ’ passage 
might prevent him from getting a bishopric. 4 Bishop or 
no bishop/ he cried, 4 it shall go in/ On the other hand, 


i. 41. 


2 i. 70. 
b 2 


3 Carlyle, xii. 83. 
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we recollect that Cud worth, whose ethical system ap¬ 
peared almost too sublime for frail humanity, retained 
his preferments as successfully as the Vicar of Bray, 
and on the death of Oliver Cromwell (to whom ‘ I was 
much obliged’) and the subsequent Restoration, he 
wrote a copy of congratulatory verses in Hebrew. His 
ethics is certainly robust and masculine, and has an 
enormous influence on everyday conduct, but the most 
serious practical objection to it is a certain unreality—an 
impression given by it that the maxims are for use in the 
pulpit and school-room, but are laid aside in the bustle of 
life. If such an impression gets abroad, the reaction 
against the system is very strong. For example, whether 
or not Paley believed what he was saying in the following 
passage, it is certain that none of his audience can have 
believed that he believed it: ‘ I have no propensity to envy 
anyone, least of all the rich and great; but if I were dis¬ 
posed to this weakness, the subject of my envy would be a 
healthy young man, in full possession of his strength and 
faculties, going forth in a morning to work for his wife 
and children, or bringing them home his earnings at 
night.’ 1 

The working men to whom this was addressed at the 
outbreak of the French Revolution would be sceptical, 
and this scepticism has extended to Paley’s Deity, 
whose purposes the latterday moralist cannot see as 
clearly as could the acute archdeacon. 

The great upheaval of 1789, however, had its effect, 
but the main part thereof was displayed in characteristi¬ 
cally English fashion. A few poetic enthusiasts indeed, 
like Shelley, drank in the revolutionary spirit under the 
inspiration of Godwin, but in the majority of cases the 
French Revolution either stiffened British Conservatism 


1 Reasons for Contentment , p. 18. 
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or strengthened the demand for constitutional reform. 
Wordsworth, Southey, Scott, Canning, most of the great 
Whig peers, and a large part of what was most eminent 
in intellect or position, rallied round the British consti¬ 
tution, while another smaller but hardly less powerful 
group embarked upon a policy of Thorough which 
was to begin with destruction, but to end with great 
constructive reforms. The downfall of aristocratic 
monopoly was effected in France by the September 
massacres, in England by the First Reform Bill. 

It is with the latter group we have to deal, and its 
members are commonly known as the Utilitarians. They 
were nothing if not critical, methodical, and thorough, 
and perhaps it would be true to say of them, as of Hobbes, 
that their interest in Ethics was political in its nature. 
They aimed at complete political regeneration, and were 
assured that they could not build on safe foundations till 
they had established a system of psychology and ethics, 
which, being applied to the education of youth, should 
eradicate all the sinister influences of priests and school¬ 
men, and give the political reformer clear-headed and 
unprejudiced subjects upon which to work. 

In this direction their philosophic basis was found in 
David Hartley. The ethical theory of Hartley, explain¬ 
ing our moral sense by means of the doctrine of the 
Association of Ideas, has been so admirably expounded by 
Mr. Lecky 1 that it is needless to dilate upon the subject. 
He explains the theory of Association: 2 

‘ Let us inquire, therefore, for what reasons it is that 
children first begin to love money. Now, they observe 
that money procures for them the pleasures of sensation, 
with such of imagination as they have acquired a relish 


1 See pp. 22-28. See also 2 Observations on Man , i*. 
Mill, Utilitarianism , 55. 472,473^ 
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for. They see that it is highly valued by others; that 
those who possess it are much regarded and caressed; 
that the possession of it is generally attended by fine 
clothes, titles, magnificent buildings, etc.; imitation, and 
the common contagion of human life, having great power 
here, as in other cases. Since therefore ideas exciting 
desire are thus heaped upon money by successive associa¬ 
tions perpetually recurring, the desire of it in certain 
sums and manners, viz. such as have often recurred with 
the concomitant pleasures, must at last grow stronger 
than the fainter sensible and intellectual pleasures; so 
that a child shall prefer a piece of money to many actual 
gratifications to be enjoyed immediately/ Virtue comes 
to be prized in exactly the same way. Hartley is purely 
Hedonistic, affirming that happiness is the sole good, and 
that all other things, however excellent, are only valuable 
as a means of obtaining happiness. * All the things in 
which men pride themselves, and for which they desire 
to be taken notice of by others, are either means of 
happiness, or have some near relation to it. And 
indeed it is not at all uncommon to see persons take 
pains to make others believe that they are happy, by 
affirming it in express terms. Now this, considered as 
a mere matter of fact, occurring to attentive observation ; 
might lead one to conclude, that the pleasures of honour 
and ambition are not of an original, instinctive, im¬ 
planted nature, but derived from the other pleasures of 
human life, by the association of these into various 
parcels, where the several ingredients are so mixed 
amongst one another, as hardly to be discernible separ¬ 
ately. The young, the gay, and the polite, are ambitious 
of being thought beautiful, rich, highborn, witty, etc. The 
grave, the learned, the afflicted, the religious, etc., seek 
the praise of wisdom and knowledge, or to be esteemed 
for piety and charity; every one according to his opinions 
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of those things, as the sources, marks, or offsprings of 
happiness. And when men boast of their poverty, low 
birth, ignorance, or vice, it is always in such circum¬ 
stances, with such additions and contrasts, or under such 
restrictions, as that the balance, upon the whole, may, 
some way or other, be the more in their favour on that 
account/ 1 

Hartley published his work before James Mill was 
born, but though he influenced Tucker and others, his 
theory did not become a power till it was taken up by 
James Mill and his friends. 

Apart from being a factor in the biography of his son, 
James Mill is not a very interesting person. His import¬ 
ance consists in his explaining the Association of Ideas 
and making it part of the Utilitarian creed. 2 ‘ His main 

anxiety is to get 4 pleasurable associations of great 
potency with virtue/ This is the main object of edu¬ 
cation. The following passage is the essence of his 
Ethics: 3 

4 It is interesting here to observe, by what a potent 
call we are summoned to Virtue. Of all that we enjoy, 
more is derived from those acts of other men, on which 
we bestow the name of Virtue, than from any other cause. 
Our own virtue is the principal cause why other men 
reciprocate acts of virtue towards us. With the idea of 
our own acts of virtue, there are naturally associated the 
ideas of all the immense advantages we derive from the 
virtuous acts of our fellow-creatures. When this associ¬ 
ation is formed in due strength, which it is the main 


1 Observations on Man, i. 
468, 469. 

2 J. S. Mill declares (Util. 

p. 9) that he first applied the name 

to this system of Ethics. But 
Bowring appears to make the 
same claim for Bentham. When 


the principle first presented itself 
to Mr. Bentham’s mind, he de¬ 
nominated it the Utilitarian 
Theory.— Deontology, i. 289 
(Bowring’s remarks). 

3 Analysis of the Human 
Mind, ii. 292, 298. 
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business of a good education to effect, the motive of 
virtue becomes paramount in the human breast.’ 

This ‘ moral chemistry ’ entirely commended itself to 
the Utilitarians, and as far as they employed any a priori 
theory, they made it the basis of their Ethics. Ex¬ 
perience was, however, their sheet anchor. The theory 
of Association suited their principles excellently, for just 
as they held that man was by nature entirely selfish and 
acted invariably with a view to his own benefit, and yet 
acted virtuously because such action paid, so Hartley 
believed that man had no natural love of virtue, but that 
he found it an excellent means of acquiring pleasure, and 
so came to pursue virtue as an end in itself. 

The writings of James Mill have very little ethical 
interest, but his friend Bentham is not only the greatest 
egoistic moralist since the time of Hobbes, but also one 
of the clearest, most systematic and most influential 
Hedonists of all time. 

Probably the feature which most impresses the reader 
on first making his acquaintance is his extreme dogmatism. 
For an apostle of freedom of thought and a destroyer of 
priestly tyranny his tone is somewhat inquisitorial. No 
mediaeval monk ever believed more strongly that God was 
on his side than did Bentham and his disciples that all 
good sense and right feeling were the inseparable allies of 
the Utilitarian principle. His editor (Bowring) lucidly 
states the case: 1 * The history of the Utilitarian principle 
is the history of contributions to the stock of happiness ; 
it is the history of what has been done, from time to time, 
to improve and perfect the operations of which enjoyment 
is the result. The finished work is felicity, and every 
instrument and every workman assisting in its pro¬ 
duction, or producing it in a more complete or enduring 


1 Deontology, l 289. 
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shape, is entitled to the honour of co-operation or of 
discovery/ 

To obtain a proper knowledge of the Utilitarians and 
the Philosophic Eadicals, it would be necessary to make 
a somewhat minute study of the conditions obtaining in 
England between 17b9 and 1848. Such a study is out¬ 
side the scope of this work, but it should be observed 
that the reformers had before them a great mass of decayed 
mediaevalism and much misery and ignorance. Their pro¬ 
blem was to deliver the people from the pains which bad 
laws, bad administration, and anomalies had brought upon 
them, and to confer upon them the pleasures which free¬ 
dom and education and prudence might reasonably be ex¬ 
pected to produce. Efficiency was, in fact, their watchword. 
The object of efficiency, of a better system of government, 
morals, and legislation was happiness. Bentham had no 
idea that anyone could ever act from a sense of duty; his 
code of Ethics is anarchy plus a policeman, and would, 
in modem phrase, be called decidedly secular. It is true 
that he does devote a little time to the enumeration of 
religious sanctions, i.e. the rewards and punishments of a 
future state; but this part is written in a somewhat dry 
manner, evidently for the benefit of silly persons who 
liked that sort of thing. Bentham himself would probably 
have said with his fellow Epicurean Lucretius, 4 Tantum 
religio potuit suadere malorum/ What was important 
was to attain earthly felicity and to avoid earthly mis¬ 
fortune. But, like the Intuitive Moralists, he found it 
difficult to reconcile the claims of Self Love and Benevolence. 
His Egoism was complete and avowed, but he had to ex¬ 
plain it away. Otherwise he would have stultified him¬ 
self by advocating reforms in the public interest. Virtue 
is, he holds, merely the effective pursuit of happiness. 
4 Conduciveness to happiness being then the test of virtue, 
and all happiness being composed of our own happiness 
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and that of others, the production of our own happiness is 
private, the production of the happiness of others is effective 
benevolence. The tree of virtue is thus divided into two 
great stems, out of which grow all other branches of virtue.’ 1 

Practice, theory, and the very language of everyday 
life are against it. 

Certainly one would be inclined to gather from 
Bentham’s earlier works that there was no need for a 
man to trouble himself beyond the one stem of his own 
happiness. In the posthumous ‘ Deontology ’ he tries in 
effect to identify virtue with prudence. Vice is a ‘ moral 
arithmetic,’ and it is every man’s interest to promote the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. But it is the 
fundamental weakness of the Hedonist position that none 
of its supporters has ever been able to give a satisfactory 
answer to the question : ‘Why should I promote the general 
good if I can obtain greater pleasure by disregarding it ? ’ 

Nevertheless Bentham is constantly praised for his 
consistency and thoroughness. He did indeed make such 
sacrifices for consistency that he may almost be said to have 
deserved this praise. His somewhat brutal remarks on 
the subject of pains and pleasures, duties and motives, are 
given in the text, and he appears to have imagined that he 
could root up all human sentiment and prejudice by main 
force, and implant a new intellectual and moral nature. 
In effect he agreed with Aristippus the Cyrenaic who 
said, ‘ I hold pleasure to be the good, even if it consist of 
the basest elements.’ For Bentham regarded only the 
quantity of pleasure, and declared that if only a sufficient 
quantity were experienced, every other consideration is 
quite immaterial and ‘pushpin is as good as poetry/ 
On the same principles he could not have denied that 
brandy is as good as poetry, always provided that the 


Deontology , i. 140. 
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brandy drinker contrived to avoid injury to his health, 
pocket, and reputation. 

Carlyle probably gave expression not only to the 
opinion of thinkers whom the Utilitarians called ob¬ 
scurantists, but to popular feelings as well when he said 
of Benthamism : 1 ' The other day speaking, without 

prior purpose that way, of Bentham’s theory of man and 
man’s life, I chanced to call it a more beggarly one than 
Mahomet’s. I am bound to say now when it is once 
uttered, that such is my deliberate opinion. Not that 
one would mean offence against the man Jeremy 
Bentham, or those who respect and believe him. 
Bentham himself, and even the creed of Bentham, seems 
to me comparatively worthy of praise. It is a determinate 
being what all the world, in a cowardly half and half 
manner, was tending to be. Let us have the crisis; we 
shall either have death or the cure. I call this gross, 
steam engine Utilitarianism an approach towards new 
Faith. It was a laying-down of cant; a saying to one¬ 
self : “Well then, this world is a dead iron machine, the 
god of it Gravitation and selfish Hunger ; let us see what, 
by checldng and balancing, and good adjustment of 
tooth and pinion, can be made of it! ” Benthamism has 
something complete, manful, in such fearless committal 
of itself to what it finds true ; you may call it Heroic, 
though a Heroism with its eyes put out! It is the culmi¬ 
nating point and fearless ultimatum, of what lay in the 
half-and-half state, pervading man’s whole existence in 
that Eighteenth Century. It seems to me, all deniers of 
Godhead, and all lip-believers of it, are bound to be 
Benthamites, if they have courage and honesty. Ben¬ 
thamism is an eyeless Heroism : the Human Species, like 
a hapless blinded Samson grinding in the Philistine Mill, 


' 1 xii. 203, 204. 
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clasps convulsively the pillars of its Mill; brings huge 
ruin down, but ultimately deliverance withal. Of 
Bentham I meant to say no harm.’ 

The bald and uncompromising Egoism of Bentham 
has revolted the general reader. He has been a rich 
storehouse for all kinds of writers, but nearly everyone 
who knows Utilitarianism knows it through John Stuart 
Mill. 

John Stuart Mill was born into as incongruous sur¬ 
roundings as have ever fallen to the lot of man. Some¬ 
what of a mystic and sentimentalist, with a poetical 
imagination and warm affections, he had to walk the 
narrow and arid path which his father laid down for him. 
An acorn, says Carlyle, cannot become a cabbage, what¬ 
ever efforts the cultivator makes to change its nature, 
but man is a more delicate and sensitive organism. As 
a young man Mill was a pronounced Benthamite. His 
ethics, economics, and politics were alike a system of 
narrow individualism. The story of his transformation is 
told in the ‘ Autobiography/ He gradually lost sympathy 
with his friends who tried to prevent him from reading 
Wordsworth, and although he retained to the last a 
strong reverence for his father and Bentham, the modi¬ 
fications which he introduced into their system of 
philosophy in all its branches were profound, and had 
the effect of converting popular feeling towards 
the Utilitarians from repulsion to conviction, and his 
philosophy dominated England for many years. 1 

Towards the close of his life Mill determined to give 

.. 14 Mill’s theory of things is millions listen and believe. The 
still in the ascendant. England outward aspect of things seems to 
is moving more eagerly than ever say that Mill did, and that Car- 
in the direction of enfranchise- lyle did not, understand the con- 
ment, believing that there lies ditions of the age. But the way 
the Land of Promise. The ora- is long. ... 5 Eroude, Life of 
tors echo Mill’s doctrines: the Carlyle , ii. 421. 
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a short sketch of'Utilitarian Ethics. His 4 Utilitarianism ’ 
is admirably clear and is lofty in tone. He believes that 
he has discovered a science of life, and makes an 
elaborate attempt to prove that the highest virtue is to 
pursue the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
The difficulty of reconciling private interests with that of 
mankind at large did not trouble him, for Mill was so 
public-spirited and unselfish that it hardly occurred to him 
that there could be any real pleasure in a man who 
neglected the public good and devoted himself to trivial 
and selfish amusements. But it was this very nobility 
that ruined his ethical system. It was, indeed, as much 
Stoic as Epicurean. 1 His logical errors have been often 
pointed out, such as the ambiguous uses of the words 
desirable and pleasure and the fallacy of composition. 
These, however, are of no importance, for logic can 
alway be safely disregarded in any practical matter. 
The cause of the breakdown is indeed a logical inconsist¬ 
ency, but it is far more. It is a shifting of the whole 
base of Ethics. Bentham had said that pleasure (or 
happiness) was the only good, and that any kind of 
pleasure was desirable, provided that it was sufficient in 
quantity. Mill introduced a distinction of quality in 
pleasures. It was not in his view happiness ‘to roll 
with pleasure in a sensual sty.’ There was a sense of 
dignity in man which forbade him to indulge in what 
was degrading, even if he were certain that he should 
find enjoyment in it. The Epicureans had laid great 
stress on the harmlessness and healthiness of mental as 
compared with bodily pleasures. This was right, but, 


1 The above is said in twenty-five years ago a review 
reference to Mill’s political in- seldom appeared without an 
fluence, but it applies equally to article on John Stuart Mill, 
his general philosophic influence. Such an article is now compara- 
(Mr. Lecky lately remarked that tively rare.) 
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apart from consequences, mental pleasures were more 
enjoyable, for they were free from the sense of degradation 
which outraged the natural dignity of man. 

But nothing can be plainer than that in this admirable 
passage Mill is setting up a standard which is not 
pleasure. If he had bidden a man to abstain from a de¬ 
grading pleasure, the man would have replied : 4 1 am a 
Utilitarian. I hold that pleasure is the only good. Now 
my pleasure happens to be harmless to myself ? and to 
everyone else. Because, therefore, I hold that pleasure 
is the only good, and that the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number is to be pursued, I intend to indulge in 
this pleasure to the fullest extent.’ As Mill himself 
firmly believed these two doctrines, he would have had 
no answer. The theory of dignity is as much opposed to 
Hedonism as that of Conscience. 

Mill is by no means an eclectic, but in his treatise 
there is both Epicureanism and Stoicism. It claims to 
be thoroughly Epicurean and is so in its main premise, 
but to lay stress on the duty of self-sacrifice and to 
declare that the ‘ conscious ability to do without happi¬ 
ness gives the best prospect of realising such happiness 
as is attainable ’—these positions are undoubtedly Stoical. 

There is only one more name to mention in this 
survey of English Ethics, and this also completes the 
list of Utilitarians. John Austin was somewhat older 
than John Stuart Mill, but he is treated last because of 
his peculiarity. His work may be said to reconcile 
Utilitarianism with the average creed of the average man, 
for, as was said above, he agrees with Locke in believing 
in an active and just God who. re wards and punishes on 
Utilitarian principles* 

Austin was a devoted disciple of Bentham. He ex- 
selled his master in contempt for ‘ jargon/ authority, 
centiment, and the other noxious giants which the 
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philosophic Greathearts set forth to slay. But while 
Bentham seemed to think that belief in a God or a future 
state was an amiable weakness, Austin looked upon the 
principle of Utility as a divine revelation, and its chief 
sanction the rewards and punishments of another world. 
It is improbable that he has exercised any great influence 
upon Ethics, for all English Hedonistic teachers of every 
description have been completely overshadowed by John 
Stuart Mill, and readers who disagreed with the latter’s 
religious opinions could easily add for themselves what 
Bentham might have called the ‘ dessert ’ of theological 
corroboration. 

Apart from the character of John Stuart Mill, Utili¬ 
tarianism is not a very inspiring creed. When Carlyle 
called it eyeless and a denial of Godhead, he was not 
beyond the mark. It was a thin and cold-blooded 
philosophy, stifling heroism and freezing the genial 
current of the soul. It was in itself materialistic, and it 
led those who knew nothing of metaphysics to practical 
materialism. In the years when it held sway money¬ 
making and comfort were English ideals, art was gro¬ 
tesque, and ugliness reigned supreme. A low standard, 
however well and faithfully its originators fulfil it, inevit¬ 
ably tells its tale, and Mill and Bentham end in the 
Philistine and Mr. Bounderby. 

But the Utilitarians did a great work. As Macaulay’s 
history was one which working men could understand, 
so their general system was one which the average man 
could comprehend and appreciate. If happiness was the 
supreme end, and it was the duty of each man to promote 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, the first 
thing which would strike the sincere Utilitarian would be 
the immense amount of misery in the world, and his 
thoughts would inevitably turn towards reform. Upon 
Utilitarian principles the Corn Laws, the Factory system, 
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and the old Poor Laws were self-condemned. No doubt 
self-interest or a contradictory dogma might make the 
Utilitarian support abuses of certain kinds; but there 
were few political institutions in those days which would 
not have benefited by the strict application of the Utili¬ 
tarian principle. The philosophy is English to the core, 
and it has all the defects, though not all the virtues, of 
the English character. 

The schools of Pleasure for Pleasure’s sake and Duty 
for Duty’s sake will never be reconciled, however many 
good points one may recognise in the rival theory. If 
all the light we have received be not illusory, if there 
be such things as aspiration, love, and sacrifice, if the 
evidence of language goes for anything, then Hedonism 
is not true. To say that a man leads a life of pleasure is 
to blame him ; to say that he is doing his duty is high 
praise. A community that devotes itself to amusement 
is despised, while a country is applauded when it sacrifices 
the happiness of its inhabitants for some great cause. 
Almost universally is it acknowledged that the pursuit of 
happiness defeats itself, and therefore it is highly incon¬ 
sistent to declare that the pursuit of happiness is the 
highest wisdom. If we have no better function than to 
promote the happiness of ourselves and other human 
beings, then are we of all men most miserable. Pessimism 
would be a self-evident necessity. Our life’s aim would 
be a complete failure. When the shortness of life is 
considered, and the large portion cut off at one end by 
helpless infancy, and at the other by the infirmities of 
age; when we consider the long, monotonous struggle for 
livelihood which occupies almost every waking hour of 
the poor, and the worry and restlessness of the more 
prosperous, we must, if we are Utilitarians, be struck by 
the fact that we are aiming at an impossibility. And if 
we succeed on any occasion, the success is ephemeral, 
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while the success of virtue may be and often is everlast¬ 
ing. 

The self-devotion of Leonidas and his Spartans is 
after more than two thousand years an inspiriting 
memory, while the pleasures which Xerxes enjoyed or 
attempted to enjoy are of no interest or benefit to any 
human being. Apart from great and memorable ex¬ 
amples, the ‘ little, nameless, unremembered acts of 
kindness and of love' have had not only a good and 
permanent moral influence, but have produced lasting 
happiness, while that caused by specific pleasure-seeking 
acts has been at best temporary. Acts of virtue bring 
along with them all goods, including happiness, and thus 
the fallacy of the Hedonists may be explained. They 
think that, as virtue causes happiness, happiness is the 
end of virtue, and virtue is but a means. But everything 
that is worth striving for, even if that thing be an end in 
itself, must have effects, or else it would be valueless. 
Virtue has many effects, and happiness is one, but virtue 
is not for that reason a means to anything. 

It cannot be that human life is a cunningly devised 
arrangement of affections and lusts and other faculties for 
the production of happiness. The logical objections to any 
such theory are numerous; the difficulty of reconciling in¬ 
dividual pleasure with regard for the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number is almost insuperable. But the capital 
objection to it transcends reason. Every act, every pheno¬ 
menon is ultimately founded on principles which are un¬ 
known, and in this state unknowable except by intuition, 
and yet we are certain that they exist, and we feel them 
dimly. Faint as is our light, we are as certain of them as 
of the axioms of mathematics. 4 The light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world/ shines in every 
heart in various degrees, and gives illumination enough 
for every man to see an ideal of conduct. These ideals 

c 
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vary, but it is as unreasonable to say that there are no 
principles of conduct as to say that there are no principles 
of language because various nations speak various 
tongues. No principle is more universal than the sense 
of obligation. By this societies hold together; out of this 
spring heroes and martyrs. The soul of man revolts from 
the belief that happiness is the sole motive of action. 
There are moments experienced by all when that light 
is more clear, and the sanctions of conduct are revealed, 
and the iufinite possibilities of our godlike nature are 
realised. Then no reasoning, no scepticism can shake 
the faith ; no arguments can prove to us that our vocation 
is to be ministers of pleasure 10 ourselves or any other 
beings. Whatever else may be true, that cannot be. 

From the practical point of view Hedonism is equally 
untenable. No child is ever taught morality by being 
told to seek his pleasure. However pure the conception 
of Epicurus may be, the bulk of mankind will identify plea¬ 
sure with bodily enjoyment. Tell them to seek pleasure, 
and they will pursue sensuality. Tell them to calculate 
the course of action which will bring the greatest amount 
of pleasure in the long run, and they will quickly con¬ 
vince themselves that the end justifies the means. The 
stern voice of Duty cannot be misunderstood, for it has 
but one command, while Pleasure points out a thousand 
paths. However austere the morality of its professors 
may be, every system of Hedonism must be immoral, for 
it appeals to the one force which, under a thousand 
guises, can drag man aside from the pursuit of virtue. 
Pleasure is the bewitching Syren, and though we may 
not think it necessary to banish her, it is suicidal to 
entrust morality to the charge of that very force which 
makes morality difficult. 

Every man has certain faculties which he may use 
well or ill. Every man has a revelation in obedience to 
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which he must drill, discipline, and lead his faculties. 
The virtuous man is he who can make the most of each 
faculty, physical, intellectual, and moral, to carry out the 
end which Divine Wisdom has laid down for him. He 
has a free hand in his own command, he is intended to 
exercise supreme power in it, and to keep each subordi¬ 
nate in perfect control. But they are rough and unruly, 
and ever ready to mutiny, and in particular to follow the 
alien lead of Pleasure. The weak or vicious man is not 
master of himself; he follows instead of leading his own 
subjects, and he disregards the orders of his own Com¬ 
mander, and marches helplessly to disaster. But the 
supremacy of his true Self, his Conscience, is just as 
indubitable when he is a slave to passion, lust, and greed, 
as when he has full control of them. The Law is the 
same, but in the one case it is kept, in the other broken. 

The critic may discover this or that error or exaggera¬ 
tion in Stoicism, and the practical man may note in 
certain cases that a given Hedonist lives a better life than 
a given Intuitionist; but the facts of life and the constitu¬ 
tion of the human mind seem to lead us to the conclusion 
that Duty and not Pleasure is the Guide of Life. 
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CHAPTER 1 . 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MORALS. 

A brief enquiry into the nature and foundations of morals 
appears an obvious, and, indeed, almost an indispensable 
preliminary, to any examination of tbe moral progress of 
Europe. Unfortunately, however, such an enquiry is beset 
with serious difficulties, arising in part from the extreme 
multiplicity of detail which systems of moral philosophy 
present, and in part from a fundamental antagonism of 
principles, dividing them into two opposing groups. The 
great controversy, springing from the rival claims of intui¬ 
tion and utility to be regarded as the supreme regulator of 
moral distinctions, may be dimly traced in the division 
between Plato and Aristotle; it appeared more clearly in 
the division between the Stoics and the Epicureans; but it 
has only acquired its full distinctness of definition, and the 
importance of the questions depending on it has only been 
fully appreciated, in modem times, under the influence of 
such writers as Cudworth, Clarke, and Butler upon the one 
side, and Hobbes, Helvetius, and Bentham on the other. 

B 
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Independently of the broad intellectual difficulties which 
must be encountered in treating this question, there is a 
difficulty of a personal kind, which it may be advisable 
at once to meet. There is a disposition in some moralists 
to resent, as an imputation against their own characters, 
any charge of immoral consequences that may be brought 
against the principles they advocate. Now it is a pecu¬ 
liarity of this controversy that every moralist is compelled, 
by the very nature of the case, to bring such charges against 
the opinions of his opponents. The business of a moral 
philosophy is to account for and to justify our moral senti¬ 
ments, or in other words, to show how we come to have our 
notions of duty, and to supply us with a reason for acting 
upon them. If it does this adequately, it is impregnable, 
and therefore a moralist who repudiates one system is called 
upon to show that, according to its principles, the notion 
of duty, or the motives for performing it, could never have 
been generated. The Utilitarian accuses his opponent of 
basing the entire system of morals on a faculty that has no 
existence, of adopting a principle that would make moral 
duty vary with the latitude and the epoch, of resolving all 
ethics into an idle sentiment. The intuitive moralist, foi 
reasons I shall hereafter explain, believes that the Utilitarian 
theory is profoundly immoral. But to suppose that either 
of these charges extends to the character of the moralist is 
altogether to misconceive the position which moral theories 
actually hold in life. Our moral sentiments do not flow 
from, but long precede our ethical systems; and it is usually 
only after our characters have been fully formed that we 
begin to reason about them. It is both possible and very 
common for the reasoning to be very defective, without 
any corresponding imperfection in the disposition of the man. 

The two rival theories of morals are known by many 
names, and are subdivided into many groups. One of them 
is generally described as the stoical, the intuitive, the inde- 
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pendent or the sentimental; the other as the epicurean, the 
inductive, the utilitarian, or the selfish. The moralists of 
the former school, to state their opinions in the broadest 
form, believe that we have a natural power of perceiving 
that some qualities, such as benevolence, chastity, or 
veracity, are better than others, and that we ought to culti¬ 
vate them, and to repress their opposites- In other words, 
they contend, that by the constitution of our nature, the 
notion of right carries with it a feeling of obligation; that 
to say a course of conduct is our duty, is in itself, and apart 
from all consequences, an intelligible and sufficient reason 
for practising it; and that we derive the first principles of 
our duties from intuition. The moralist of the opposite 
school denies that we have any such natural perception. 
He maintains that we have by nature absolutely no know¬ 
ledge of merit and demerit, of the comparative excellence of 
our feelings and actions, and that we derive these notions 
solely from an observation of the course of life which is 
conducive to human happiness. That which makes actions 
good is, that they increase the happiness or diminish the 
pains of mankind. That which constitutes their demerit is 
their opposite tendency. To procure ‘the greatest happi¬ 
ness for the greatest number/ is therefore the highest aim of 
the moralist, the supreme type and expression of virtue. 

It is manifest, however, that this last school, if it pro¬ 
ceeded no further than I have stated, would have failed to 
accomplish the task which every moralist must undertake. 
It is easy to understand that experience may show that 
certain actions are conducive to the happiness of mankind, 
and that these actions may in consequence be regarded as 
supremely excellent. The question still remains, why we 
are bound to perform them. If men, who believe that 
virtuous actions are those which experience shows to be 
useful to society, believe also that they are under a natural 
obligation to seek the happiness of others, rather than their 

b 2 
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own, when the two interests conflict, they have certainly no 
claim to the title of inductive moralists. They recognise a 
moral faculty, or natural sense of moral obligation or duty 
as truly as Butler or as Cudworth. And, indeed, a position 
very similar to this has been adopted by several intuitive 
moralists. Thus Hutcheson, who is the very founder in 
modem times of the doctrine of £ a moral sense/ and who 
has defended the disinterested character of virtue more 
powerfully than perhaps any other moralist, resolved all 
virtue into benevolence, or the pursuit of the happiness of 
others; but he maintained that the excellence and obliga¬ 
tion of benevolence are revealed to us by a £ moral sense/ 
Hume, in like manner, pronounced utility to be the criterion 
and essential element of all virtue, and is so far undoubtedly 
a Utilitarian; but he asserted also that our pursuit of virtue 
is unselfish, and that it springs from a natural feeling of 
approbation or disapprobation distinct from reason, and pro¬ 
duced by a peculiar sense, or taste, which rises up within us 
at the contemplation of virtue or of vice . 1 A similar 
doctrine has more recently been advocated by Mackintosh. 


1 The opinions of Hume on 
moral questions are grossly mis¬ 
represented by many writers, who 
persist in describing them as sub¬ 
stantially identical with those of 
Bentham. How far'Hume was 
from denying the existence of a 
moral sense, the following passages 
will show:—‘ The final sentence, it 
is probable, which pronounces 
characters and actions amiable or 
odious, praiseworthy or blame- 
able . . . depends on some internal 
sense or feeling which nature has 
made universal in the whole 
species.’,,— Enquiry Concerning 
Morals, § 1. ‘The hypothesis we 
embrace . . . defines virtue to be 
whatever mental action or quality 
gives to the spectator the pleasing 


sentiment of approbation.’—Ibid. 
Append. I. ‘ The crime or immo¬ 
rality is no particular fact or rela¬ 
tion which can be the object of the 
understanding, but arises entirely 
from the sentiment of disapproba¬ 
tion, which, by the structure ol 
human nature, we unavoidably feel 
on the apprehension of barbarity or 
treachery.’ — Ibid. 1 Reason in¬ 
structs us in the several tendencies 
of actions, and humanity makes a 
distinction in favour of those which 
are useful and beneficial.’—Ibid. 
‘ As virtue is an end, and is desir¬ 
able on its own account without 
fee or reward, merely for the im¬ 
mediate satisfaction it conveys, it 
is requisite that there should be 
some sentiment which jt touches, 
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It is supposed by many that it is a complete description of 
the Utilitarian system of morals, that it judges all actions 
and dispositions by their consequences, pronouncing them 
moral in proportion to their tendency to promote, immoral 
in proportion to their tendency to diminish, the happiness 
of man. But such a summary is clearly inadequate, for it 
deals only with one of the two questions which every moralist 
must answer. A theory of morals must explain not only 
what constitutes a duty, but also how we obtain the notion 
of there being such a thing as duty. It must tell us not 
merely what is the course of conduct we ought to pursue, 
but also what is the meaning of this word 4 ought,* and from 
what source we derive the idea it expresses. 

Those who have undertaken to prove that all our mo¬ 
rality is a product of experience, have not shrunk from this 
task, and have boldly entered upon the one path that was 
open to them. The notion of there being any such feeling as 
an original sense of obligation distinct from the anticipation 
of pleasure or pain, they treat as a mere illusion of the ima¬ 
gination. All that is meant by saying we ought to do an 
action is, that if we do not do it, we shall suffer. A desire 
to obtain happiness and to avoid pain is the only possible 
motive to action. The reason, and the only reason, why we 
should perform virtuous actions, or in other words, seek the 
good of others, is that on the whole such a course will bring 
us the greatest amount of happiness. 

We have here then a general statement of the doctrine 
which bases morals upon experience. If we ask what consti¬ 
tutes virtuous, and what vicious actions, we are told that the 
first are those which increase the happiness or diminish the 

some internal taste or feeling, or was most indebted were Hutcheson 
whatever you please to call it, and Butler. In some interesting 
which distinguishes moral good letters to the former (Burton’s 
and evil, and which embraces the Life of Hume, vol. L), he discusses 
one and rejects the other/—Ibid, the points on which he differed 
The two writers to whom Hume from them. 
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pains of mankind; and the second are those which have 
the opposite effect. If we ask what is the motive to virtue, 
we are told that it is an enlightened self-interest. The words 
happiness, utility, and interest include, however, many dif¬ 
ferent kinds of enjoyment, and have given rise to many 
different modifications of the theory. 

Perhaps the lowest and most repulsive form of this 
theory is that which was propounded by Mandeville, in his 
* Enquiry into the Origin of Moral Virtue .’ 1 According to 
this writer, virtue sprang in the first instance from the 
cunning of rulers. These, in order to govern men, found it 
necessary to persuade them that it was a noble thing to 
restrain, instead of indulging their passions, and to devote 
themselves entirely to the good of the community. The 
manner in which they attained this end was by acting upon 
the feeling of vanity. They persuaded men that human 
nature was something nobler than the nature of animals, and 
that devotion to the community rendered a man pre-emi¬ 
nently great. By statues, and titles, and honours; by con¬ 
tinually extolling such men as Begulus or Decius; by 
representing those who were addicted to useless enjoyments 
as a low and despicable class, they at last so inflamed the 
vanity of men as to kindle an intense emulation, and inspire 


1 ‘The chief thing therefore 
which lawgivers and other wise 
men that have laboured for the 
establishment of society have en¬ 
deavoured, has been to make the 
people they were to govern believe 
that it was more beneficial for 
everybody to conquer than to in¬ 
dulge his appetites, and much bet¬ 
ter to mind the public than what 
seemed his private interest . . . 
observing that none were either so 
savage as not to he charmed with 
praise, or so despicable as patiently 
to bear contempt, they justly con¬ 


cluded that flattery must be the 
most powerful argument that could 
be used to human creatures. 
Making use of this bewitching 
engine, they extolled the excellency 
of our nature above other animals 
... by the help of which we 
were capable of performing the 
most noble achievements. Having, 
by this artful flattery, insinuated 
themselves into the hearts of men, 
they began to instruct them in the 
notions of honour and shame, &c.’ 
—Enquiry into the Origin of Moral 
Virtue. 
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the most heroic actions. And soon new influences came into 
play. Men who began by restraining their passions, in 
order to acquire the pleasure of the esteem of others, found 
that this restraint saved them from many painful conse¬ 
quences that would have naturally ensued from over-indul¬ 
gence, and this discovery became a new motive to virtue. 
Each member of the community moreover found that he him¬ 
self derived benefit from the self-sacrifice of others, and also 
that when he was seeking his own interest, without regard to 
others, no persons stood so much in his way as those who 
were similarly employed, and he had thus a double reason 
for diffusing abroad the notion of the excellence of self-sacrifice. 
The result of all this was that men agreed to stigmatise 
under the term 4 vice’ whatever was injurious, and to eulogise 
as ‘ virtue 1 whatever was beneficial to society. 

The opinions of Mandeville attracted, when they were 
published, an attention greatly beyond their intrinsic merit, 
but they are now sinking rapidly into deserved oblivion. The 
author, in a poem called the * Fable of the Bees,’ and in com¬ 
ments attached to it, himself advocated a thesis altogether 
inconsistent with that I have described, maintaining that 
‘ private vices were public benefits,’ and endeavouring, in a 
long series of very feeble and sometimes veiy grotesque ar¬ 
guments, to prove that vice was in the highest degree benefi¬ 
cial to mankind. A far greater writer had however already 
framed a scheme of morals which, if somewhat less repulsive, 
was in no degree less selfish than that of Mandeville; and 
the opinions of Hobbes concerning the essence and origin of 
virtue, have, with no very great variations, been adopted by 
what may be termed the narrower school of Utilitarians. 

According to these writers we are governed exclusively 
by our own interest . 1 Pleasure, they assure us, is the only 

1 ‘I conceive that when a man else but consider whether it be 
deliberates whether he shall do a better for himself to do it or not to 
thing or not do it, he does nothing do it/—Hobbes On Liberty and 
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good , 1 and moral good and moial evil mean nothing more 
than our voluntary conformity to a law that will bring it to 
us . 2 To love good simply as good, is impossible . 3 When we 
speak of the goodness of God, we mean only His goodness to 


Necessity. ‘ Good and' evil are 
names that signify our appetites 
and aversions/— Ibid. Leviathan , 
part i. ch. xvi. 1 Obligation is the 
necessity of doing or omitting any 
action in order to be happy/—Gay’s 
dissertation prefixed to King’s Ori¬ 
gin of Evil, p 36. ‘ The only reason 
or motive by which individuals can 
possibly be induced to the practice 
of virtue, must bo the feeling im¬ 
mediate or the prospect of future 
private happiness/—Brown On the 
Characteristics, p. 159. ‘En tout 
temps, en tout lieu, tant en mati&re 
de morale qu’en matiere d’esprir, 
e’est l’int6ret personnel qui dicte le 
jugement des partieuliers, el l’in- 
t6r6t general qui dicte celui des 
nations. . . . Toufchomme ne prend 
dans ses jugements conseil que de 
son int&reit/—Hel v^tius De V Esprit, 
discours ii. ‘Nature has placed 
mankind under the governance of 
two sovereign masters, pain and 
pleasure. It is for them alone to 
point out what we ought to do, as 
well as to determine what we shall 
do. . . . The principle of utility 
recognises this subjection, and as¬ 
sumes it for the foundation of that 
system, the object of which is to 
rear the fabric of felicity by the 
hands of reason and of law Systems 
which attempt to question it, deal 
m sounds instead of sense, in capri ce 
instead of reason, in darkness in¬ 
stead of light.’—Be nth am’s Princi¬ 
ples o f Morals and Legislation, ch. i. 
‘ By the principle of utility is meant 
that principle which approves or 
disapproves of every action what¬ 
soever, according to the tendency 


which it appears to have to augment 
or diminish the happiness of the 
party whose interest is in question/ 
—I bid. ‘ Je regarde l’am our 6claire 
de nous-memes corame le principe 
de tout sacrifice moral/—B’Alem 
bert quoted by D. Stewart, Active 
and Moral Powers , vol. i. p. 220. 

1 * Pleasure is in itself a good ; 
nay, even setting aside immunity 
from pain, the only good; pain is 
in itself an evil, and, indeed, with¬ 
out exception, the only evil, or else 
the words good and evil have no 
meaning/—Bentham’s Principles 
of Morals and Legislation, ch. x. 

2 ‘ Good and evil are nothing 
but pleasure and paiu, or that which 
occasions or procures pleasure or 
pain to us. Moral good and evil 
then is only the conformity or dis 
agreement of our voluntary actions 
to some law whereby good or evil 
is drawn on us by the will and 
power of the law maker, which 
good and evil, pleasure or pain, at¬ 
tending our observance or breach 
of the law by the decree of the law’ 
maker, is that we call reward or pun¬ 
ishment/—Locke’s Essay, book ii. 
ch. xxviii. ‘ Take away pleasures 
and pains, not only happiness, but 
justice, and duty, and obligation, 
and virtue, all of which havo been 
so elaborately held up to view as 
independent of them, are so many 
empty sounds.’—Bentham’s Springs 
of Action, ch. i. § 15. 

* ‘ II lui est aussi impossible 
d’aimer le bien pour le bien, que 
d’aimer le mal pour le mal/ — 
Helv^tius De V Esprit, disc, ii 
ch. v. 
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us . 1 .Reverence is nothing more than our conviction, that one 
who has power to do us both good and harm, will only do us 
good . 2 The pleasures of piety arise from the belief that we are 
about to receive pleasure, and the pains of piety from the belief 
that we are about to suffer pain from the Deity . 3 Our very 
affections, according to some of these writers, are all forms of 
self-love. Thus charity springs partly from our desire to obtain 
the esteem of others, partly from the expectation that the 
favours we have bestowed will be reciprocated, and partly, too, 
from the gratification of the sense of power, by the proof that 
we can satisfy not only our own desires but also the desires of 
others . 4 Pity is an emotion arising from a vivid realisation of 
sorrow that may befall ourselves, suggested by the sight of the 
sorrows of others. We pity especially those who have not 


1 ‘ Ever the goodness which we 
apprehend in God Almighty, is his 
goodness to us.’—Hobbes On Hu¬ 
man Nature , ch. vii. § 3. So Water- 
land, ‘ To love God is in effect the 
same thing as to love happiness, 
eternal happiness; and the love of 
happiness is still the love of our¬ 
selves.’— Third Sermon on Sdf-lovt. 

2 ‘ Reverence is the conception 
wo have concerning another, that 
he hath the power to do unto us 
both good and hurt, but not the will 
to do us hurt. 1 —Hobbes On Human 
Nature , ch, viii. § 7. 

* * The pleasures of piety are 
the pleasures that accompany the 
belief of a man’s being in the acqui¬ 
sition, or in possession of the good¬ 
will or favour of the Supreme Being; 
and as a fruit of it, of his being in 
the way of enjoying pleasures to be 
received by God’s special appoint¬ 
ment either in this life or in a life 
to come.’—Bentham’s Principles of 
Morals and Legislation , ch. v. * The 
pains of piety are the pains that 
accompany the belief of a man's 


being obnoxious to the displeasure 
of the Supreme Being, and in con¬ 
sequence to certain pains to be in¬ 
flicted by His especial appointment, 
either in this life or in a life to 
come. These may be also called 
the pains of religion.’—Ibid. 

4 * There can be no greater argu¬ 
ment to a man of bis own power, 
than to find himself able not only 
to accomplish his own desires, but 
also to assist other men in theirs ; 
and this is that conception wherein 
consisteth charity.’— Hobbes On 
Hum. Nat. cb. ix. § 17. ‘Ho man 
giveth but with intention of good 
to himself, because gift is voluntary; 
and of all voluntary acts, the object 
to every man is his own good.*— 
Hobbes’ Leviathan , part i. ch. xv. 
‘Dream not that men will move 
their little finger to serve you, 
unless their advantage in so doing 
be obvious to them. Men never 
did so, and never will while human 
nature is made of its present mate¬ 
rials/—Bentham’s Deontology , vol. 
ii. p. 133. 
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deserved calamity, because we consider ourselves to belong to 
that category ; and the spectacle of suffering against which no 
forethought could provide, reminds us most forcibly of what 
may happen to ourselves . 1 Friendship is the sense of the 
need of the person befriended . 2 

From such a conception of human nature it is easy to 
divine what system of morals must flow. No character, 
feeling, or action is naturally better than others, and as long 
as men are in a savage condition, morality has no existence. 
Fortunately, however, we are all dependent for many of our 
pleasures upon others. Co-operation and organisation are 
essential to our happiness, and these are impossible without 


1 * Pity is imagination or fiction 
of future calamity to ourselves, pro¬ 
ceeding from the sense of another 
man’s calamity. But when it light- 
eth on such as we think have not 
deserved the same, the compassion 
is greater, because there then ap¬ 
peared more probability that the 
same may happen to us; for the 
evil that happened to an innocent 
man may happen to every man.’— 
Hobbes On Hum. Nat. ch. ix. § 10. 
‘ La piti6 est souvent un sentiment 
de nos propres manx dans les maux 
d’autrui. Cfest une habile pr^voy- 
ance des malheurs ou nous pouvons 
fcomber. Nous donnons des secours 
aux autres pour les engager a nous 
en donner en de semblables occa¬ 
sions, et ces services que nous leur 
rendons sont, a proprement parler, 
des biens que nous nous faisons 
a nous-memes par a vance.’—La 
Rochefoucauld, Maximes, 264. But¬ 
ler has remarked that if Hobbes’ 
account were true, the most fearful 
would be the most compassionate 
nature; but this is perhaps not 
quite just, for Hobbes’ notion of 
pity implies the union of two not 
absolutely identical, though nearly 
allied, influences, timidity and ima¬ 


gination. The theory of Adam 
Smith, though closely connected 
with, differs totally in consequences 
from that of Hobbes on this point. 
He says, ‘ When I condole with you 
for the loss of your son, in order to 
enter into your grief, I do not con¬ 
sider what I, a person of such a 
character and profession, should 
suffer if I had a son, and if that son 
should die — X consider what I 
should suffer if I was really you. 
I not only change circumstances 
with you, but I change persons and 
characters. My grief, therefore, is 
entirely upon your account. . . . 
A man may sympathise with a 
woman in child-bed, though it is 
impossible he should conceive him¬ 
self suffering her pains in his own 
proper person and character.’— 
Moral Sentiments, part vii. ch. i. 
§ 3 - 

21 Co quo les hommes ont nomme 
araiti6 n’est qu’une soci6t6, qu’un 
management r&iiproque d’intAr&s 
et qu’un echange de bons offices. 
Ce n’est enfin qu’un commerce ou 
l’amour-propre so propose toujours 
quelque chose a gagner.’— La 
Rochefoucauld, Max* 83. See this 
ideadeveloped at large in Helvetius, 
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some restraint being placed upon our appetites. Laws are 
enacted to secure this restraint, and being sustained by 
rewards and punishments, they make it the interest of the 
individual to regard that of the community. According to 
Hobbes, the disposition of man is so anarchical, and the 
importance of restraining it so transcendent, that absolute 
government alone is good; the commands of the sovereign 
are supreme, and must therefore constitute the law of morals. 
The other moralists of the school, though repudiating this 
notion, have given a very great and distinguished place to 
legislation in their schemes of ethics; for all our conduct 
being determined by our interests, virtue being simply the 
conformity of our own interests with those of the community, 
and a judicious legislation being the chief way of securing 
this conformity, the functions of the moralist and of the 
legislator are almost identical . 1 But in addition to the 
rewards and punishments of the penal code, those arising 
from public opinion—fame or infamy, the friendship or hos¬ 
tility of those about us—are enlisted on the side of virtue. 
The educating influence of laws, and the growing perception 
of the identity of interests of the different members of the 
community, create a public opinion favourable to all the 
qualities which are ‘ the means of peaceable, sociable, and 
comfortable living .’ 2 Such are justice, gratitude, modesty, 


1 ‘ La science de la morale n’est 
autre chose que la science meme 
de la legislation.’—Helvetius De 
VEsprit, ii, 17. 

2 This doctrine is expounded at 
length in all the moral works of 
Hobbes and his school. The fol¬ 
lowing passage is a fair specimen 
of their meaning:—‘Moral philo¬ 
sophy is nothing else but the 
science of what is good and evil in 
the conversation and society of 
mankind. Good and evil are names 
that signify our appetites and aver¬ 


sions, which in different tempers, 
customs, and doctrines of men are 
different . . . from whence arise 
disputes, controversies, and at last 
war. And therefore, so long as 
man is in this condition of mere 
nature (which is a condition of 
war), his private appetite is the 
measure of good and evil. And 
consequently all men $gree in this, 
that peace is good, and therefore also 
that the ways or means of peace, 
(which, as I have showed before) 
are justice, gratitude, modesty, 
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equity, and mercy; and such, too, are purity and chastity, 
which, considered in themselves alone, are in no degree more 
excellent than the coarsest and most indLscriminate lust, but 
which can be shown to be conducive to the happiness of 
society, and become in consequence virtues . 1 This education 
of public opinion grows continually stronger with civilisation, 
and gradually moulds the characters of men, m akin g them 
more and more disinterested, heroic, and unselfish. A dis¬ 
interested, unselfish, and heroic man, it is explained, is one 
who is strictly engrossed in the pursuit of his own pleasure, 
but who pursues it in such a manner as to include in its 
gratification the happiness of others . 2 

It is a very old assertion, that a man who prudently 
sought his own interest would live a life of perfect virtue. 
This opinion is adopted by most of those Utilitarians who 
are least inclined to lay great stress upon religious motives; 
and as they maintain that every man necessarily pursues 
exclusively his own happiness, we return by another path to 
the old Platonic doctrine, that all vice is ignorance. Virtue 
is a judicious, and vice an injudicious, pursuit of pleasure. 
Virtue is a branch of prudence, vice is nothing more than 


equity, mercy, and the rest of the 
laws of nature are good . . . nnd 
their contrary vices evil.’—Hobbes’ 
Leviathan, part i. ch. xvi. See, 
too, a striking passage in Ben- 
tham’s Deontology, vol. ii. p. 132. 

1 As an ingenious writer in the 
Saturday Review (Aug. 10, 1867) 
expresses it: ‘Chastity is merely 
a social law created to encourage 
the alliances that most promote the 
permanent welfare of the race, and 
to maintain woman in a social 
position which it is thought advis¬ 
able she should hold.’ See, too, 
on this view, Hume’s Inquiry con¬ 
cerning Morals , § 4, and also note 
x.: ‘To what other purpose do ah 


the ideas of chastity and modesty 
serve ? Nisi utile est quod facimus, 
frustra est gloria.’ 

2 ‘ All pleasure is necessarily 
self-regarding, for it is impossible 
to have any feelings out of onr 
own mind. But there are modes of 
delight that bring also satisfaction 
to others, from the round that they 
take in their course. Such are the 
pleasures of benevolence. Others 
imply no participation by any 
second party, as, for example, eat¬ 
ing, drinking, bodily warmth, pro¬ 
perty, and power; while a third 
class are fed by the pains and pri¬ 
vations of fellow-beings, as the de¬ 
lights of sport and tyranny. The 
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imprudence or miscalculation . 1 He who seeks to improve 
the moral condition of mankind has two, and only two, 
ways of accomplishing his end. The first is, to make it 
more and more the interest of each to conform to that of 
the others ; the second is, to dispel the ignorance wliich 
prevents men from seeing their true interest . 2 If chastity 
or truth, or any other of what we regard as virtues, could be 
shown to produce on the whole more pain than they destroy, 
or to deprive men of more pleasure than they afford, they 
would not be virtues, but vices . 3 If it could be shown that 


condemnatory phrase, selfishness, 
applies with especial emphasis to 
the last-mentioned class, and, in a 
qualified degree, to the second 
group; while such terms as un¬ 
selfishness, disinterestedness, self- 
devotion, are applied to the vica¬ 
rious position wherein we seek our 
own satisfaction in that of others.’ 
—Bain On the Emotions and Willy 
p. 113. 

1 * Vice may be defined to be a 
miscalculation of chances, a # mis¬ 
take in estimating the value of 
pleasures and pains. It. is false 
moral arithmetic/ — Bentham’s 
Deontology , vol. i. p. 131. 

* ‘ La recompense, la punition, 
la gloire et l’infamie soumises a ses 
volontis sont quatre esp&ces de 
divinitAs avec lesquelles le legisla¬ 
tes pent toujours operer le bien 
public et ciAerdes hommes illustres 
en tous les genres. Toute lAtude 
des moralistes consists a determiner 
Tusage qu’on doit faire do ces 
recompenses et de ces punitions et 
ies secours qu’on peut tirer pour 
lier l’interet personnel a l’intArto 
general.’—Helv^tius De i Esprit > 
ii. 22. ‘La justice de nos juge- 
ments et de nos actions n’est 
jamais que la rencontre ’ heureuse 
de notre intent avec I’int4r6t pub¬ 


lic.’—Ibid. ii. 7. * To prove that 

the immoral action is a miscalcula¬ 
tion of self-interest, to show how 
erroneous an estimate the vicious 
man makes of pains and pleasures, 
is the purpose of the intelligent 
moralist. Unless he can do this 
he does nothing; for, as has been 
stated above, for a man not to pur¬ 
sue what he deems likely to pro¬ 
duce to him the greatest sum of 
enjoyment, is, in the very nature 
of things, impossible.’—Bentham’s 
Deontology . 

, 8 ‘ If the effect of virtue were 
to prevent or destroy more pleasure 
than it produced, or to produce 
more pain than it prevented, its 
more appropriate name would be 
wickedness and folly; wickedness 
as it affected others, folly as re¬ 
spected him who practised it.’— 
Bentham’s Deontology , vol. i. p. 142. 
‘Weigh pains, weigh pleasures, 
and as the balance stands will 
stand the question of right and 
wrong.’ — Ibid. vol. i. p. 137. 
‘Moralis philosophise caput est, 
Faustina fili,. ufc scias quibus ad 
beatam vitam perveniri rationibus 
possit.’—Apuleius, Ad Doct. Pla- 
tonis, ii. ‘ Afcque ipsa utilitas, justi 
prope mater et sequi.’ — Horace, 
Sat. I. iii. 98. 
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it is not for our own interest to practise any of what are 
admitted to be virtues, all obligation to practise them would 
immediately cease . 1 The whole scheme of ethics may be 
evolved from the four canons of Epicuras. The pleasure 
which produces no pain is to be embraced. The pain which 
produces no pleasure is to be avoided. The pleasure is to be 
avoided which prevents a greater pleasure, or produces a 
greater pain. The pain is to be endured which averts a 
greater pain, or secures a greater pleasure . 2 « 

So far I have barely alluded to any but terrestrial mo¬ 
tives. These, in the opinion of many of the most illustrious 
of the school, are sufficient, but others—as we shall see, I 
think, with great reason—are of a different opinion. Their 
obvious resource is in the rewards and punishments of 
another world, and these they accordingly present as the 
motive to virtue. Of all the modifications of the selfish 
theory, this alone can be said to furnish interested motives 
for virtue which are invariably and incontestably adequate. 
If men introduce the notion of infinite punishments and 
infinite rewards distributed by an omniscient Judge, they can 
undoubtedly supply stronger reasons for practising virtue 
than can ever be found for practising vice. While admitting 
therefore in emphatic terms, that any sacrifice of our pleasure, 
without the prospect of an equivalent reward, is a simple 
act of madness, and unworthy of a rational being , 3 these 


1 4 We can be obliged to nothing 
but what we ourselves are to gain 
or lose something by; for nothing 
else can be “ violent motive ” to us. 
As we should not be obliged to 
obey the laws or the magistrate 
unless rewards or punishments, 
pleasure or pain, somehow or other, 
depended npon our obedience; so 
neither should we, without the 
same reason, be obliged to do what 
is right, to practise virtue, or to 
obey the commands of God.’— 


Paley’s Moral Philosophy, book ii. 
ch. ii. 

2 See Gassendi Philosophic 
Epicuri Syntagma. These four 
canons are a skilful condensation 
of the argument of Torquatus in 
Cicero, De Fin. i. 2. See, too, a 
very striking letter by Epicurus 
himself, given in his life by Dio¬ 
genes Laertius. 

8 ‘ Sanus igitur non est, qui 
nulla spe major© proposita, iis bonis 
quibus cseteri utuntur in vita, la- 
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writers maintain, that we may reasonably sacrifice the enjoy¬ 
ments of this life, because we shall be rewarded by far 
greater enjoyment in the next. To gain heaven and avoid 
hell should be the spring of all our actions , 1 and virtue is 
simply prudence extending its calculations beyond the grave . 2 


bores et cruciatus et miserias ante- 

ponat.Non aliter his bonis 

praesentibus abstinendum est quam 
si sint aliqua majora, propter quae 
tanti sit et voluptates omittere et 
mala omnia sustinere.’—Lactantins, 
Div. Inst. vi. 9. Macaulay, in some 
youthful essays against the Utili¬ 
tarian theory (which he character¬ 
istically described as ‘Not much 
more laughable than phrenology, 
and immeasurably more humane 
than cock-fighting’), maintains the 
theological form of selfishness in 
very strong terms. * What proposi¬ 
tion is there respecting human na¬ 
ture which is absolutely and uni¬ 
versally true? We know of only 
one, and that is not only true but 
identical, that men always act from 
self-interest.’—Review of Mill's 
Essay on Government. ‘Of this 
we may be sure, that the words 
“ greatest happiness” will never in 
any man’s mouth mean more than 
the greatest happiness of others, 
which is consistent with what he 
thinks his own. . . . This direction 
(Do as you would be done by) would 
be utterly unmeaning, as it actually 
is in Mr. Bentham’s philosophy, 
unless it were accompanied by a 
sanction. In the Christian scheme 
accordingly it is accompanied by a 
sanction of immense force. To a 
man whose greatest happiness in 
this world is inconsistent with the 
greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, is held out the prospect of 
an infinite happiness hereafter, from 


which he excludes himself by wrong¬ 
ing his fellow-creatures here.’— 
Answer to the Westminster Review's 
Defence of Mill . 

1 ‘ All virtue and piety are thus 
resolvable into a principle of self- 
love. It is what Scripture itself 
resolves them into by founding 
them upon faith in God’s promises, 
and hope in things unseen. In 
this way it may be rightly said 
that there is no such thing as dis¬ 
interested virtue. It is with refer¬ 
ence to ourselves and for our own 
sakes that we love even God Him¬ 
self.’—Waterland, Third Sermon on 
Self-love. 1 To risk the happiness 
of the whole duration of our beinjg 
in any case whatever, were it 
possible, would be foolish.’— 
Robert Hall’s Sermon on Modem 
Infidelity. ‘In the moral system 
the means are virtuous practice; 
the end, happiness.’—Warburton's 
Divine Legation , book ii. Appendix. 

2 ‘ There is always understood 
to be a difference between an act 
of prudence and an act of duty. 
Thus, if I distrusted a man who 
owed me a sum of money, I should 
reckon it an act of prudence to get 
another person bound with him; 
but I should hardly call it an act 
of duty. ... Now m what, you 
will ask, does the difference con¬ 
sist, inasmuch as, according to our 
account of the matter, both in the 
one case and the other, in acts of 
duty as well as acts of prudence, 
we consider solely what we our- 
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This calculation is what we mean by the ‘ religious motive/ 1 
The belief that the nobility and excellence of virtue could 
incite us, was a mere delusion of the Pagans . 2 

Considered simply in the light of a prudential scheme, 
there are only two possible objections that could be brought 
against this theory. It might be said that the amount of 
virtue required for entering heaven was not defined, and 
that therefore it would be possible to enjoy some vices on 
earth with impunity. To this, however, it is answered that 
the very indefiniteness of the requirement renders zealous 
piety a matter of prudence, and also that there is probably a 
graduateu scale of rewards and punishments adapted to every 
variety of merit and demerit . 3 It might be said too that 
present pleasures are at least certain, and that those of 
another world are not equally so. It is answered that the 
rewards and punishments offered in another world are so 
transcendently great, that according to the rules of ordinary 


selves shall gain or lose by the 
act ? The difference, and the only 
difference, is this: that in the one 
case we consider what we shall 
gain or lose in the present world ; 
in the other case, we consider also 
what we shall gain or lose in the 
world to come.’—Paley’s Moral 
Philosophy, ii. 3. 

1 ‘ Hence we may see the weak¬ 
ness and mistake of those falsely 
religions. . . who are scandalised 
at our being determined to the pur¬ 
suit of virtue through any degree 
of regard to its happy consequences 
in this life. . . . For it is evident 
that the religious motive is pre¬ 
cisely of the same kind, only 
stronger, as the happiness expected 
is greater and more lasting.’— 
Brown’s Essays on the Character¬ 
istics, p. 220. 

2 ‘ If a Christian, who has the 
view of happiness and misery in 


another life, be asked why a man 
must keep his word, he will give 
this as a reason, because God, who 
has the power of eternal life and 
death, requires it of us. But if an 
Hobbist be asked why, he will 
answer, because the public requires 
it, and the Leviathan will punish 
you if you do not. And if one of 
the old heathen philosophers had 
been asked, he would have an¬ 
swered, because it was dishonest, 
below the dignity of man, and oppo¬ 
site to virtue, the highest perfection 
of human nature, to do otherwise.’ 
—Locke’s Essay , i. 3. 

* Thus Paley remarks that— 
'The Christian religion hath not 
ascertained the precise quantity of 
virtue necessary to salvation,* and 
he then proceeds to urge the pro¬ 
bability of graduated scales of re¬ 
wards and punishments. (Moral 
Philosophy, book i. ch. vii.) 
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prudence, if there were only a probability, or even a bare 
possibility, of their being real, a wise man should regulate 
his course with a view to them . 1 

Among these writers, however, some have diverged to 
a certain degree from the broad stream of utilitarianism, 
declaring that the foundation of the moral law is not utility, 
but the will or arbitrary decree of God. This opinion, 
which was propounded by the schoolman Ockham, and by 
several other writers of his age , 2 has in modem times found 
many adherents , 3 and been defended through a variety of 
motives. Some have upheld it on the philosophical ground 
that a law can be nothing but the sentence of a lawgiver; 
others from a desire to place morals in permanent subordi¬ 
nation to theology; others in order to answer objections to 
Christianity derived from apparently immoral acts said to 
have been sanctioned by the Divinity; and others because 
having adopted strong Calvinistic sentiments, they were at 
once profoundly opposed to utilitarian morals, and at the 


1 This view was developed by 
Locke (Essay on the Human Under¬ 
standing , book ii. ch. xxi.) Pascal, 
in a well-known passage, applied 
the same argument to Christianity, 
urging that the rewards and pun¬ 
ishments it promises are so great, 
that it is the part of a wise man to 
embrace the creed, even though he 
believes it improbable, if there be 
but a possibility in its favour. 

2 Cudworth, in his Immutable 
Morals , has collected the names of 
a number of the schoolmen who 
held this view. See, too, an inte¬ 
resting note in Miss Cobbe’s very 
learned Essay on Intuitive Morals, 
pp. 18, 19. 

* E. g. Soame Jenyns, Dr. John¬ 
son, Crusius, Pascal, Paley, and 
Austin. Warburton is generally 
quoted in the list, bat not I think 


quite fairly. See his theory, which 
is rather complicated (Divine Lega¬ 
tion, i. 4). Waterland appears to 
have held this view, and also Con¬ 
dillac. See a very remarkable 
chapter on morals, in his Traitk 
des Animaux , part ii. ch. vii. 
Closely connected with this doc¬ 
trine is the notion that the moral¬ 
ity of God is generically different 
from the morality of men, which 
having been held with more or less 
distinctness by many theologians 
(Archbishop King being perhaps 
the most prominent), has found m 
our own day an able defender in 
Dr. Mansel. Much information on 
the history of this doctrine will be 
found in Dr. Mansel’s Second Letter 
to Professor Goldwin Smith (Ox¬ 
ford, 1862). 
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same time too firmly convinced of tlie total depravity of 
human nature to admit the existence of any trustworthy 
moral sense . 1 

In the majority of cases, however, these writers have 
proved substantially utilitarians. When asked how we can 
know the will of God, they answer that in as far as it is not 
included in express revelation, it must be discovered by the 
rule of utility; for nature proves that the Deity is supremely 
benevolent, and desires the welfare of men, and* therefore 
any conduct that leads to that end is in conformity with 
His will 2 To the question why the Divine will should be 
obeyed, there are but two answers. The first, which is that 
of the intuitive moralist, is that we are under a natural 
obligation of gratitude to our Creator. The second, which 
is that of the selfish moralist, is that the Creator has infinite 
rewards and punishments at His disposal. The latter answer 
appears usually to have been adopted, and the most eminent 
member has summed up with great succinctness the opinion 
of his school. ‘ The good of mankind/ he says, * is the sub¬ 
ject, the will of God the rule, and everlasting happiness the 
motive and end of all virtue .’ 3 


1 Leibnitz noticed the frequency 
with which Supralapsarian Calvin¬ 
ists adopt this doctrine. ( Theo - 
dicee, part ii. § 176.) Archbishop 
Whately, who from his connection 
with the Irish Clergy had admira¬ 
ble opportunities of studying the 
tendencies of Calvinism, makes a 
similar remark as the result of his 
own experience. ( Whately 1 s Life, 
vol. ii. p. 339.) 

2 * Cod designs the happiness of 
all His sentient creatures. . . . 
Knowing the tendencies of our ac¬ 
tions, and knowing His benevolent 
purpose, we know His tacit com¬ 
mands.*—Austin's Lectures on Ju¬ 

risprudence, vol. l. p. 31. ‘The 


commands which He has revealed 
we must gather from the terms 
wherein they are promulgated. 
The commands which He has not 
revealed we must construe by the 
principle of utility.’—Ibid. p. 96. 
So Paley’s Moral Philosophy , book 
ii. ch. iv. v. 

3 Paley’s Moral Philosophy , 
book i. ch. vii. The question of 
the disinterestedness of the love we 
should bear to God was agitated in 
the Catholic Church, Bossuet tak¬ 
ing the selfish, and F4nelon the un¬ 
selfish side. The opinions of Te- 
nelon and Molinos on the subject 
were authoritatively condemned. 
In England, the less dogmatic cha*. 
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We have seen that the distinctive characteristic of the 
inductive school of moralists is an absolute denial of the 
existence of any natural or innate moral sense or faculty 
enabling us to distinguish between the higher and lower 
parts of our nature, revealing to us either the existence of a 
law of duty or the conduct that it prescribes. We have 
seen that the only postulate of these writers is that happi¬ 
ness being universally desired is a desirable thing, that the 
only merit they recognise in actions or feelings is their ten¬ 
dency to promote human happiness, and that the only motive 
to a virtuous act they conceive possible is the real or supposed 
happiness of the agent. The sanctions of morality thus consti¬ 
tute its obligation, and apart from them the word ‘ ought * 
is absolutely unmeaning. Those sanctions, as we have 
considered them, are of different kinds and degrees of mag¬ 
nitude. Paley, though elsewhere acknowledging the others, 
regarded the religious one as so immeasurably the first, that 
he represented it as the one motive of virtue . 1 Locke 
divided them into Divine rewards and punishments, legal 
penalties and social penalties ; 2 Bentham into physical, 
political, moral or popular, and religious—the first being 
the bodily evils that result from vice, the second the enact¬ 
ments of legislators, the third the pleasures and pains 
arising from social intercourse, the fourth the rewards and 
punishments of another world . 3 


racter of the national faith, and 
also the fact that the great anti- 
Christian writer, Hobbes, was the 
advocate of extreme selfishness in 
morals, had, I think, a favourable 
influence upon the ethics of the 
church. Hobbes gave the first 
great impulse to moral philosophy 
in England, and his opponents 
were naturally impelled to an un¬ 
selfish theory. Bishop Cumber¬ 
land led the way, resolving virtue 
(like Hutcheson) into benevolence. 


The majority of divines, however, 
till the present century, have, I 
think, been on the selfish side. 

1 Moral Philosophy, ii. 3. 

2 Essay on the Human Under¬ 
standing , ii. 28. 

8 Principles of Morals and Le¬ 
gislation , ch. iii. Air. Mill ob¬ 
serves that, ‘ Bentham’s idea of the 
world is that of a collection of 
persons pursuing each his separate 
interest or pleasure, and the pre¬ 
vention of whom from jostling one 
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During the greater part of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the controversy in England between those who 
derived the moral code from experience, and those who 
derived it from intuitions of the reason, or from a special 
faculty, or from a moral sense, or from the power of sym¬ 
pathy, turned mainly upon the existence of an unselfish 
element in our nature. The reality of this existence having 
been maintained by Shaftesbury, was established with an 
unprecedented, and I believe an irresistible force, by Hutche¬ 
son, and the same question occupies a considerable place in 
the writings of Butler, Hume, and Adam Smith. The 
selfishness of the school of Hobbes, though in some degree 
mitigated, may be traced in every page of the writings of 
Bentham; but some of his disciples have in this respect 
deviated very widely from their master, and in their hands 
the whole tone and complexion of utilitarianism have been 
changed . 1 The two means by which this transformation 


another more than is unavoidable, 
may be attempted by hopes and 
fears derived from three sources— 
the law, religion, and public 
opinion. To these three powers, 
considered as binding human con¬ 
duct, he gave the name of sanc¬ 
tions ; the political sanction operat¬ 
ing by the rewards and penalties 
of the law ; the religious sanction 
by those expected from the ruler 
of the universe ; and the popular, 
which he characteristically calls 
also the moral sanction, operating 
through the pains and pleasures 
arising from the favour or disfavour 
of our fellow-creatures.’— Disserta¬ 
tions , vol. i. pp. 362-363. 

1 Hume on this, as on most 
other points, was emphatically op¬ 
posed to the school of Hobbes, and 
even declared that no one could 
honestly and in good faith deny 
the reafity of an unselfish element 


in man. Following in the steps of 
Butler, he explained it in the fol¬ 
lowing passage :—‘ Hunger and 
thirst have eating and drinking 
for their end, and from the gratifi¬ 
cation of these primary appetites 
arises a pleasure which may become 
the object of another species of de¬ 
sire or inclination that is secondary 
and interested. In the same man¬ 
ner there are mental passions by 
which we are impelled immediately 
to seek particular objects, such as 
fame or power or vengeance, with¬ 
out any regard to interest, and 
when these objects are attained a 
pleasing enjoyment ensues. . . . 
Now where is the difficulty of con¬ 
ceiving that this may likewise be 
the case with benevolence and 
friendship, and that from the ori¬ 
ginal frame of our temper we may 
feel a desire of another’s happi¬ 
ness or good, which by means of 
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has been effected are the recognition of our unselfish or 
sympathetic feelings, and the doctrine of the association of 
ideas. 

That human nature is so constituted that we naturally 
take a pleasure in the sight of the joy of others is one of 
those facts which to an ordinary observer might well appear 
among the most patent that can be conceived. We have 
seen, however, that it was emphatically denied by Hobbes, 
and during the greater part of the last century it was 
fashionable among writers of the school of Helv6tius to 
endeavour to prove that all domestic or social affections 
were dictated simply by a need of the person who was be¬ 
loved. The reality of the pleasures and pains of sympathy 
was admitted by Bentham; 1 but in accordance with the 
whole spirit of his philosophy, he threw them as much as 
possible into the background, and, as I have already noticed, 
gave them no place in his summary of the sanctions of 
virtue. The tendency, however, of the later members of 
the school has been to recognise them fully, 2 though they 


that affection becomes our own 
good, and is afterwards pursued, 
from the combined motives of 
benevolence and self-enjoyment?’— 
Hume’s Enquiry concerning Morals , 
Appendix II. Compare Butler, 

‘ If there he any appetite or any 
inward principle besides self-love, 
why may there not be an affection 
towards the good of our fellow- 
creatures, and delight from that af¬ 
fection’s being gratified and un¬ 
easiness from things going contrary 
to it ?’—Sermon on Compassion. 

1 * By sympathetic sensibility is 
to he understood the propensity 
that a man has to derive pleasure 
from the happiness, and pain from 
the unhappiness, of other sensitive 
beings.’—Bentham’s Principles of 
Morals and Legislation , ch. vi. 


‘ The sense of sympathy is univer¬ 
sal. Perhaps there never existed 
a human being who had reached 
full age without the experience of 
pleasure at another’s pleasure, of 
uneasiness at another’s pain. . . . 
Community of interests, similarity 
of opinion, are sources from whence 
it springs.’— Deontology , vol. i. pp. 
169-170. 

2 ‘ The idea of the pain of an¬ 
other is naturally painful. The 
idea of the pleasure of another is 
naturally pleasurable. ... In this, 
the unselfish part of our nature, 
lies a foundation, even indepen¬ 
dently of inculcation from without, 
for the generation of moral feel¬ 
ings/—Mill’s Dissertations, vol. i.. 
p. 137. See, too, Bain’s Emotions 
and the Will , pp. 289, 313 ; and es- 
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differ as to the source from which they spring. According 
to one section our benevolent affections are derived from our 
selfish feelings by an association of ideas in a manner which 
E shall presently describe. According to the other they are 
an original part of the constitution of our nature. However 
they be generated, their existence is admitted, their cultiva¬ 
tion is a main object of morals, and the pleasure derived 
from their exercise a leading motive to virtue. The 
differences between the intuitive moralists and their rivals 
on this point are of two kinds. Both acknowledge the 
existence in human nature of both benevolent and malevo¬ 
lent feelings, and that we have a natural power of distin¬ 
guishing one from the other; but the first maintain and the 
second deny that we have a natural power of perceiving that 
one is better than the other. Both admit that we enjoy a 
pleasure in acts of benevolence to others, but most writers 
of the first school maintain that that pleasure follows un¬ 
sought for, while writers of the other school contend that 
the desire of obtaining it is the motive of the action. 

But by far the most ingenious and at the same time most 
influential system of utilitarian morals is that which owes 
its distinctive feature to the doctrine of aasociation of 
Hartley. This doctrine, which among the modern achieve¬ 
ments of ethics occupies on the utilitarian side a position 
corresponding in importance to the doctrine of innate moral 
faculties as distinguished from innate moral ideas on the 
intuitive side, was not absolutely unknown to the ancients, 
though they never perceived either the extent to which it 
may be carried or the important consequences that might be 
deduced from it. Some traces of it may be found in Aris- 

pecially Austin’s Lectures on Juris- in its most plausible form— a 
prudence. The first volume of this statement equally remarkable fot 
brilliant work contains, I think its ability, its candour, and its uni- 
without exception, the best modern form courtesy to opponents, 
statement of the utilitarian theory 
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totle, 1 and some of the Epicureans applied it to friendship, 
•maintaining that, although we first of all love our friend on 
account of the pleasure he can give us, we come soon to love 
him for his own sake, and apart from all considerations of 
utility. 2 * Among modems Locke has the merit of having 
devised the phrase, ‘ association of ideas; ’ 3 but he applied it 
only to some cases of apparently eccentric sympathies or 
antipathies. Hutcheson, however, closely anticipated both 
the doctrine of Hartley and the favourite illustration of the 
school; observing that we desire some things as themselves 
pleasurable and others only as means to obtain pleasurable 
things, and that these latter, which he terms 4 secondary 
desires,’ may become as powerful as the former. 1 Thus, as 
soon as we come to apprehend the use of wealth or power to 
gratify any of our original desires we must also desire them. 
Hence arises the universality of these desires of wealth and 
power, since they are the means of gratifying all our desires.’ 4 
The same principles were carried much farther by a clergyman 
named Gay in a short dissertation which is now almost 
forgotten, but to which Hartley ascribed the first suggestion 
of his theoxy, 5 and in which indeed the most valuable part 
of it is clearly laid down. Differing altogether from Hutche¬ 
son as to the existence of any innate moral sense or principle 


1 See a collection of passages 
from Aristotle, hearing on the sub¬ 
ject, in Mackintosh’s J Dissertation. 

2 Cic. He Finibus, i. 5. This 
view is adopted in Tucker’s Light 
of Nature (ed. 1842), vol. i. p. 167. 
See, too, Mill’s Analysis of the 
Human Mind , vol. ii. p. 174. 

* Essay, book ii. ch. xxxiii. 

4 Hutcheson On the Passions, 

1. The ‘secondary desires’of 
utcheson are closely related to the 
‘reflex affections’ of Shaftesbury. 
r Not only the outward beings which 
offer themselves to the sense are 


the objects of the affection; but 
the very actions themselves, and 
the affections of pity, kindness, gra¬ 
titude, and their contraries, being 
brought into the mind by reflection, 
become objects. So that by means 
of this reflected sense, there arises 
another kind of affection towards 
those very affections themselves.*— 
Shaftesbury’s Enquiry concerning 
Virtue, book i. part ii. § 3. 

5 See the preface to Hartley On 
Man. Gay’s essay is prefixed to 
Law’s translation of Archbishop 
King On the Origin of Evil . 
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of benevolence in man, Gay admitted that the arguments of 
Hutcheson to prove that the adult man possesses a moral 
sense were irresistible, and he attempted to reconcile this fact 
with the teaching of Locke by the doctrine of ‘ secondary 
desires.’ He remarks that in our reasonings we do not al¬ 
ways fall back upon first principles or axioms, but sometimes 
start from propositions which though not self-evident we 
know to be capable of proof. In the same way in justifying 
our actions we do not always appeal to the tendency to 
produce happiness which is their one ultimate justification, 
but content ourselves by showing that they produce some of 
the known ‘means to happiness.’ These ‘means to happi¬ 
ness’ being continually appealed to as justifying motives 
come insensibly to be regarded as ends, possessing an intrinsic 
value irrespective of their tendency; and in this manner it is 
that we love and admire virtue even when unconnected with 
our interests. 1 

The great work of Hartley expanding and elaborating 
these views was published in 1747. It was encumbered by 
much physiological speculation into which it is needless for 
us now to enter, about the manner in which emotions act 
upon the nerves, and although accepted enthusiastically by 
Priestley and Belsham, and in some degree by Tucker, I do not 
think that its purely ethical speculations had much influence 
until they were adopted by some leading utilitarians in the 


1 * The case is this. We first 
perceive or imagine some real good; 
i.e. fitness to promote our happiness 
in those things which we love or ap¬ 
prove of. . . . . Hence those things 
and pleasures are so tied together 
and associated in our minds, that 
one cannot present itself, but the 
other will also occur. And the as¬ 
sociation remains even after that 
which at first gave them the con¬ 
nection is quite forgotten, or perhaps 


does not exist, but the contrary/— 
Gray’s Essay , p. lii. ‘ All affections 
whatsoever are finally resolvable 
into reason, pointing out private 
happiness, and are conversant only 
about things apprehended to be 
means tending to this end; and 
whenever this end is not perceived, 
they are to be accounted for from 
the association of ideas, and may 
properly enough be called habits. 
—Ibid#p. xxxi. 
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present century. 1 Whatever may be thought of the truth, it 
is impossible to witlihold some admiration from the intellec¬ 
tual grandeui of a system which starting from a conception 
of human nature as low and as base as that of Mandeville or 
Hobbes professes without the introduction of a single new or 
nobler element, by a strange process of philosophic alchemy, 
to evolve out of this original selfishness the most heroic and 
most sensitive virtue. The manner in which this achieve¬ 
ment is effected is commonly illustrated by the passion of 
avarice. Money in itself possesses absolutely nothing that is 
admirable or pleasurable, but being the means of procuring 
us many of the objects of our desire, it becomes associated in 
our minds with the idea of pleasure; it is therefore itself 
loved; and it is possible for the love of money so completely 
to eclipse or supersede the love of all those things which 
money procures, that the miser will forego them all, rather 
than part with a fraction of his gold. 2 

1 Principally by Mr. James Mill, beneficial to ourselves, or observed 
whose chapter on association, in his that it would be so, a sentiment of 
Analysis of the Human Mind , may approbation rises up in our minds, 
probably rank with Paley’s beauti- which sentiment afterwards accom- 
ful chapter on happiness, at the panies the idea or mention of the 
head of all modern writings on the same conduct, although the private 
utilitarian side,—either of them, I advantage which first existed no 
think, being far more valuable than longer exist.’—Paley, Moral Philos. 
anything Bentham ever wrote on i. 5. Paley, however, made less 
morals. This last writer—whose use of this doctrine than might have 
contempt for his predecessors was been expected from so enthusiastic 
only equalled by his ignorance of an admirer of Tucker. In our own 
their works, and who has added day it has been much used by Mr. 
surprisingly little to moral science J. S. Mill. 

(considering the reputation he at- 2 This illustration, which was 
tained), except a barbarous nomen- first employed by Hutcheson, is 
clature and an interminable series very happily developed by Gray (p. 
of classifications evincing no real lii.). It was then used by Hartley, 
subtlety of thought—makes, as far and finally Tucker reproduced the 
as I am aware, no use of the doc- whole theory with the usual illus- 
trine of association. Paley states tration without any acknowledg- 
it with his usual admirable clear- ment of the works of his predeces- 
ness. ‘Having experienced in some sors, employing however, the term 
instances a particular conduct to be ‘translation’ instead of ‘associa- 
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The same phenomenon may be traced, it is said, in a 
multitude of other forms.' Thus we seek power, because it 
gives us the means of gratifying many desires. It becomes 
associated with those desires, and is, at last, itself passionately 
loved. Praise indicates the affection of the eulogist, and 
marks us out for the affection of others. Valued at first as 
a means, it is soon desired as an end, and to such a pitch can 
our enthusiasm rise, that we may sacrifice all earthly things 
for posthumous praise which can never reach our ear. And 
the force of association may extend even farther. We love 
praise, because it procures us certain advantages. We then 
love it more than these advantages. We proceed by the 
same process to transfer our affections to those things which 
naturally or generally procure praise. We at last love what 
is praiseworthy more than praise, and will endure perpetual 
obloquy rather than abandon it. 2 To this process, it is paid, 
all our moral sentiments must be ascribed. Man has no 
natural benevolent feelings. He is at first governed solely 
by his interest, but the infant learns to associate its pleasures 
with the idea of its mother, the boy with the idea of his 
family, the man with those of his class, his church, his 
country, and at last of all mankind, and in each case an 
independent affection is at length formed. 3 The sight of 
suffering in others awakens in the child a painful recollection 
of his own sufferings, which parents, by appealing to the 
infant imagination, still further strengthen, and besides, 

4 when several children are educated together, the pains, the 

tion* of ideas. See his curious desires that occupy human life are 
chapter on the subject, Light of of this translated kind/—Tucker’s 
Nature, book i. ch. xviii. Light of Nature, vol. ii. (ed. 1842), 

1 ‘It is the nature of transla- p. 281. 
tion to throw desire from the end 2 Mill’s Analysis of the Human 
upon the means, which thencefor- Mind . The desire for posthumous 
ward become an end capable of ex- fame is usually cited by intuitive 
citing an appetite without prospect moralists as a proof of a naturally 
of the consequences whereto they disinterested element in mam 
lead Our habits and most of the * Mill’s Analysis . 
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denials of pleasure, and the sorrows which affect one gradu¬ 
ally extend in some degree to all; * and thus the suffering of 
others becomes associated with the idea of our own, and the 
feeling of compassion is engendered. 1 Benevolence and jus¬ 
tice are associated in our minds with the esteem of our fellow- 
men, with reciprocity of favours, and with the hope of future 
reward. They are loved at first for these, and finally for 
themselves, while opposite trains of association produce op¬ 
posite feelings towards malevolence and injustice. 2 And thus 
virtue, considered as a whole, becomes the supreme object of 
our affections. Of all our pleasures, more are derived from 
those acts which are called virtuous, than from any other 
source. The virtuous acts of others procure us countless 
advantages. Our own virtue obtains for us the esteem of 
men and return of favours. All the epithets of praise are 
appropriated to virtue, and all the epithets of blame to vice. 
Religion teaches us to connect hopes of infinite joy with the 
one, and fears of infinite suffering with the other. Virtue 
becomes therefore peculiarly associated with the idea of 
pleasurable things. It is soon loved, independently of and 


1 Hartley On Man , vol. i. pp. 
474-475. 

2 ‘ Benevolence , . . has also a 
high degree of honour and esteem 
annexed to it, procures us many 
advantages and returns of kindness, 
both from the person obliged and 
others, and is most closely con¬ 
nected with the hopes of reward in 
a future state, and of self-appro¬ 
bation or the moral sense; and the 
same things hold with respect to 
generosity in a much higher degree. 
It is easy therefore to see how such 
associations may be formed as to 
engage us to forego great pleasure, 
or endure great pain for the sake 
of others, how these associations 
may be attended with so great a 


degree of pleasure as to overrule 
the positive pain endured or the 
negative one from the foregoing of 
a pleasure, and yet how there may 
be no direct explicit expectation of 
reward either from God or man, by 
natural consequence or express ap¬ 
pointment, not even of the conco¬ 
mitant pleasure that engages the 
agent to undertake the benevolent 
and generous action; and this I 
take to be a proof from the doc¬ 
trine of association that there is 
and must be such a thing as pure 
disinterested benevolence; also a 
just account of the origin and 
nature of it/—Hartley On Man , 
vol. i. pp. 473-474. See too Mill's 
Analysis , vol. ii. p. 252, 
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more than these; we feel a glow of pleasure in practising it, 
and an intense pain in violating it. Conscience, which is 
thus generated, becomes the ruling principle of our lives, 1 
and having learnt to sacrifice all earthly things rather than 
disobey it, we rise, by an association of ideas, into the loftiest 
region of heroism. 2 

The influence of this ingenious, though I think in some 
respect fanciful, theory depends less upon the number than 
upon the ability of its adherents. Though little kjiown, I 
believe, beyond England, it has in England exercised a great 
fascination over exceedingly dissimilar minds, 3 and it does 
undoubtedly evade some of the objections to the other forms 
of the inductive theory. Thus, when intuitive moralists 
contend that our moral judgments, being instantaneous 
and effected under the manifest impulse of an emotion of 
sympathy or repulsion, are as far as possible removed from 
that cold calculation of interests to which the utilitarian 
reduces them, it is answered, that the association of ideas is 

1 Mill’s Analysis , vol. ii. pp. ed. 1850, vol. ii. p. 192.) ‘ What 

244-247. can be the object of human virtue 

2 ‘Withself-interest,’saidHart- but the happiness of sentient, still 
ley, ‘ man must begin; he may end more of moral beings?’ ( Notes 
in self-annihilation; ’ or as Cole- Theol. and, Polit. p. 351.) Leibnitz 
ridge happily puts it, ‘ Legality says, * Quand on aura appris a faire 
precedes morality in every indi- des actions louables par ambition, 
vidual, even as the Jewish dispen- on les fera apr&s par inclination/ 
sation preceded the Christian in (8ur VArt de connaitre les Homines.) 
the world at large/— Notes Theolo- 8 E.g. Mackintosh and James 
gical and Political , p. 340. It Mill. Coleridge in his younger 
might be retorted with much truth, days was an enthusiastic admirer 
thatwe begin by practising morality of Hartley; hut chiefly, I believe, 
as a duty—we end by practising it on account of his theory of vibra- 
as a pleasure, without any reference tions. He named his son after him, 
to duty. Coleridge, who expressed and described him in one of his 
for the Benthamite theories a very poems as :— 

cordial detestation, sometimes glid- * He of mortal kind 

ed into them himself. ‘ The hap- Wisest, the first who marked the 
piness of man/ he says, ‘ is the end ideal tribes 
of virtue, and truth is the know- Up the fine fibres through the sen- 
ledge of the means/ ( The Friend, tient brain/ Religious Musing*. 
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sufficient to engender a feeling which is the proximate cause 
of our decision. 1 Alone, of all the moralists of this school, 
the disciple of Hartley recognises conscience as a real and 
important element of our nature, 2 and maintains that it is 
possible to love virtue for itself as a form of happiness 
without any thought of ulterior consequences. 3 The immense 
value this theory ascribes to education, gives it an unusual 
practical importance. When we are balancing between a 
crime and a virtue, our wills, it is said, are necessarily 
determined by the greater pleasure. If we find more pleasure 
in the vice than in the virtue, we inevitably gravitate to evil. 
If we find more pleasure in the virtue than in the vice, we 
are as irresistibly attracted towards good. But the strength 
of such motives may be immeasurably enhanced by an early 
association of ideas. If we have been accustomed from 
childhood to associate our ideas of praise and pleasure with 


1 This position is elaborated in 
a passage too long for quotation by 
Mr. Austin. ( Lectures on Juris¬ 
prudence, vol. i. p. 44.) 

2 Hobbes defines conscience as 
‘the opinion of evidence’ {On Hu¬ 
man Nature, ch. vi. § 8). Locke as 
‘our own opinion or judgment of 
the moral rectitude cr pravity of 
our own actions’ {Essay, book i. 
ch. iii. § 8). In Bentham there is 
very little on the subject; but in 
one place he informs us that ‘ con¬ 
science is a thing of fictitious ex¬ 
istence, supposed to occupy a seat 
in the mind’ {Deontology, vol. i. p. 
137); and in another he ranks ‘ love 
of duty ’ (which he describes as an 
‘impossible motive, in so far as 
duty is synonymous to obligation ’) 
as a variety of the ‘ love of power ’ 
{Springs of Action, ii.) Mr. Bain 
says, ‘conscience is an imitation 
within ourselves of the government 
without us.’ {Emotions and Will , 
p. 313.) 


3 ‘However much they [utili¬ 
tarians] may believe (as they do) 
that actions and dispositions are 
only virtuous because they promote 
another end than virtue, yet this 
being granted . . . they not only 
place virtue at the very head of the 
things which are good as means to 
the ultimate end, but they also re¬ 
cognise as a psychological fact the 
possibility of its being to the indi¬ 
vidual a good in itself.. . . Virtue, 
according to the utilitarian doc¬ 
trine, is not naturally and origi¬ 
nally part of the end, but it is capa¬ 
ble of becoming so.. . . What was 
once desired as an instrument for 
the attainment of happiness has 
come to be desired ... as part of 
happiness. . . . Human nature is 
so constituted as to desire nothing 
which is not either a part of happi¬ 
ness or a means of happiness.’—J. 
S. MjITs Utilitarianism, pp. 54,55 
56,58. 
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virtue, we shall readily yield to virtuous motives; if with 
vice, to vicious ones. This readiness to yield to one or 
other set of motives, constitutes disposition, which is thus, 
according to these moralists, altogether an artificial thing, 
the product of education, and effected by association of ideas. 1 

It will be observed, however, that this theory, refined 
and imposing as it may appear, is still essentially a selfish 
one. Even when sacrificing all earthly objects through love 
of virtue, the good man is simply seeking bis greatest enjoy¬ 
ment, indulging a kind of mental luxury which gives him 
more pleasure than what he foregoes, just as the miser finds 
more pleasure in accumulation than in any form of expendi¬ 
ture. 2 There has been, indeed, one attempt to emancipate the 


1 ‘ A man is tempted to commi t 
adultery with the wife of his friend. 
The composition of the motive is 
obvious. He does not obey the 
motive. Why? He obeys other 
motives which are stronger. Though 
pleasures are associated with the 
immoral act, pains are associated 
with it also—the pains of the in¬ 
jured husband, the pains of the 
wife, the moral indignation of 
mankind, the future reproaches of 
his own mind. Some men obey 
the first rather than the second 
motive. The reason is obvious. 
In these the association of the act 
with the pleasure is from habit un¬ 
duly strong, the association of the 
act with pains is from want of 
habit unduly weak. This is the case 
of a bad education. . . . Among 
the different classes of motives, 
there are men who are more easily 
and strongly operated on by some, 
others by others. We have also 
seen that this is entirely owing to 
habits of association. This facility 
of being acted upon by motives of 
a particular description, is that 


which we call disposition.’—Mill’s 
Analysis , vol. ii. pp. 212, 213, &c. 
Adam Smith says, I think with 
much wisdom, that 4 the great se¬ 
cret of education is to direct vanity 
to proper objects .*—Moral Senti¬ 
ments , part vi. § 3. 

2 4 Goodness in ourselves is the 
prospect of satisfaction annexed to 
the welfare of others, so that we 
please them for the pleasure we 
receive ourselves in so doing, or to 
avoid the uneasiness we should 
feel in omitting it. But God is 
completely happy in Himself, nor 
can His happiness receive increase 
or diminution from anything be¬ 
falling His creatures; wherefore 
His goodness is pure, disinterested 
bounty, without any return of joy 
or satisfaction to Himself. There¬ 
fore it is no wonder we have im¬ 
perfect notions of a quality whereof 
we have no experience in our own 
nature.’—Tucker’s Light of Nature, 
vol. i. p. 355. 4 It is the privilege 

of God alone to act upon pure, dis¬ 
interested bounty, wiUiout the least 
addition thereby to His own enjoy- 
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theory from this condition, but it appears to me altogether 
futile. It has been said that men in the first instance in¬ 
dulge in baneful excesses, on account of the pleasure they 
afford, but the habit being contracted, continue to practise 
them after they have ceased to afford pleasure, and that a 
similar law may operate in the case of the habit of virtue. 1 
But the reason why men who have contracted a habit con¬ 
tinue to practise it after it has ceased to give them positive 
enjoyment, is because to desist, creates a restlessness and 
uneasiness which amounts to acute mental pain. To avoid 
that pain is the motive of tbe action. 

The reader who has perused the passages I have accumu¬ 
lated in the notes, will be able to judge with what degree of 
justice utilitarian writers denounce with indignation the 
imputation of selfishness, as a calumny against their system. 
It is not, I think, a strained or unnatural use of language 
to describe as selfish or interested, all actions which a man 
performs, in order himself to avoid suffering or acquire the 


ment.’—Ibid. vol. ii. p. 279. On 
the other hand, Hutcheson asks, 
‘If there be such disposition in 
the Deity, where is the impossi¬ 
bility of some small degree of this 
public love in His creatures, and 
why must they be supposed in¬ 
capable of acting but from self- 
love ?*— Enquiry concerning Moral 
Goody § 2. 

1 ‘We gradually, through the 
influence of association, come to 
desire the means without thinking 
of the end; the action itself be¬ 
comes an object of desire, and is 
performed without reference to any 
motive beyond itself. Thus far, it 
may still be objected that the action 
having, through association, be¬ 
come pleasurable, we are as much 
as before moved to act by the an¬ 
ticipation of pleasure, namely, the 


pleasure of the action itself. But 
granting this, the matter does not 
end here. As we proceed in the 
formation of habits, and become 
accustomed to will a particular act 
. . . because it is pleasurable, we 
at last continue to will it without 
any reference to its being pleasur¬ 
able. . . . In this manner it is that 
habits of hurtful excess continue to 
he practised, although they have 
ceased to be pleasurable, and in. 
this manner also it is that the 
habit of willing to persevere in the 
course which he has chosen, does 
not desert the moral hero, even 
when the reward ... is anything 
but an equivalent for the suffering 
he undergoes, or the wishes he may 
have to renounce.*—Mill’s Logic 
(4th edition), vol. ii. pp* 416, 417, 
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greatest possible enjoyment. If this be so, the term selfish 
is strictly applicable to all the branches of this system. 1 At 
the same time it must be acknowledged that there is a broad 
difference between the refined hedonism of the utilitarians 
we have last noticed, and the writings of Hobbes, of Mande- 
ville, or of Paley. It must be acknowledged, also, that 
not a few intuitive or stoical moralists have spoken of the 
pleasure to be derived from virtue in language little if at all 
different from these writers. 2 The main object of the earlier 
members of the inductive school, was to depress human 
nature to their standard, by resolving all the noblest actions 
into coarse and selfish elements. The main object of some 
of the more influential of the later members of this school, 


1 ‘ In regard to interest in the 
most extended, which is the origi¬ 
nal and only strictly proper sense 
of the word disinterested, no human 
act has ever been or ever can be 
disinterested. ... In the only 
sense in which disinterestedness 
can with truth be predicated of 
human actions, it is employed . . . 
to denote, not the absence of all 
interest . . . but only the absence 
of all interest of the self-regarding 
class. Not but that it is very fre¬ 
quently predicated of human action 
in cases in which divers interests, 
to no one of which the appellation 
of self-regarding can with propriety 
be denied, have been exercising 
their influence, and in particular 
fear of God, or hope from God, and 
fear of ill-repute, or hope of good 
repute. If what is above be cor¬ 
rect, the most disinterested of men 
is not less under the dominion of 
interest than the most interested. 
The only cause of his being styled 
disinterested, is its not having been 
observed that the sort of motive 
(suppose it sympathy for an indi¬ 


vidual or class) has as truly a cor¬ 
responding interest belonging to it 
as any other species of motive has. 
Of this contradiction between the 
truth of the case and tli£ language 
employed in speaking of it, the 
cause is that in the one case men 
have not been in the habit of 
making—as in point of consistency 
they ought to have made—of the 
word interest that use which in the 
other case they have been in the 
habit of making of it.’—Bentham's 
Springs of Action , ii. § 2. 

2 Among others Bishop Butler, 
who draws some very subtle dis¬ 
tinctions on the subject in his first 
sermon ‘ on the love of our neigh¬ 
bour.’ Dugald Stewart remarks 
that * although we apply the epi¬ 
thet selfish to avarice and to low 
and private sensuality, we never 
apply it to the desire of know¬ 
ledge or to the pursuits of virtue, 
which are certainly sources of more 
exquisite pleasure than riches or 
sensuality can bestow/— Active and 
Moral Powers vol. L p. 19. 
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has been to sublimate their conceptions of happiness and 
interest in such a manner, as to include the highest displays 
of heroism. As we have seen, they fully admit that conscience 
is a real thing, and should be the supreme guide of our 
lives, though they contend that it springs originally from 
selfishness, transformed under the influence of the association 
of ideas. They acknowledge the reality of the sympathetic 
feelings, though they usually trace them to the same source. 
They cannot, it is true, consistently with their principles, 
recognise the possibility of conduct which is in the stiictest 
sense of the word unselfish, but they contend that it is quite 
possible for a man to find his highest pleasure in sacrificing 
himself for the good of others, that the association of virtue 
and pleasure is only perfect when it leads habitually to 
spontaneous and uncalculating action, and that no man is in 
a healthy moral condition who does not find more pain in 
committing a crime than he could derive pleasure from any 
of its consequences- The theory in its principle remains 
unchanged, but in the hands of some of these writers the 
spirit has wholly altered. 

Having thus given a brief, but, I trust, clear and faithful 
account of the different modifications of the inductive theory, 
I shall proceed to state some of the principal objections that 
have been and may be brought against it. I shall then 
endeavour to define and defend the opinions of those who 
believe that our moral feelings are an essential part of our 
constitution, developed by, but not derived from education, 
and 1 shall conclude this chapter by an enquiry into the 
order of their evolution; so that having obtained some 
notion of the natural history of morals, we may be able, in 
the ensuing chapters, to judge, how far their normal progress 
has been accelerated or retarded by religious or political 
agencies. 

‘Psychology/ it has been truly said, ‘is hut developed 

D 
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consciousness.’ 1 When moralists assert, that what we call 
virtue derives its reputation solely from its utility, and that 
the interest or pleasure of the agent is the one motive to 
practise it, our first question is naturally how far this theory 
agrees with the feelings and with the language of mankind. 
But if tested by this criterion, there never was a doctrine 
more emphatically condemned than utilitarianism. In all 
its stages, and in all its assertions, it is in direct opposition 
to common language and to common sentiments. In all 
nations and in all ages, the ideas of interest and utility on 
the one hand and of virtue on the other, have been regarded 
by the multitude as perfectly distinct, and all languages re¬ 
cognise the distinction. The terms honour, justice, rectitude 
or virtue, and their equivalents in every language, present to 
the mind ideas essentially and broadly differing from the 
terms prudence, sagacity, or interest. The two lines of con¬ 
duct may coincide, but they are never confused, and we have 
not the slightest difficulty in imagining them antagonistic. 
When we say a man is governed by a high sense of honour, 
or by strong moral feeling, we do not mean that he is pru¬ 
dently pursuing either his own interests or the interests of 
society. The universal sentiment of mankind represents 
self-sacrifice as an essential element of a meritorious act, and 
means by self-sacrifice the deliberate adoption of the least 
pleasurable course without the prospect of any pleasure in 
return. A selfish act may be innocent, but cannot be vir¬ 
tuous, and to ascribe all good deeds to selfish motives, is not 
the distortion but the negation of virtue. No Epicurean 
could avow before a popular audience that the one end of his 
life was the pursuit of his own happiness without an outburst 
of indignation and contempt. 2 No man could consciously 
make this—which according to the selfish theory is the only 
rational and indeed possible motive of action—the deliberate 


1 Sir W. Hamilton. 


3 Cic. Be Fin . lib. ii. 
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object of all bis undertakings, without bis character becoming 
despicable and degraded. Whether we look within ourselves 
or examine the conduct either of our enemies or of our 
friends, or adjudicate upon the characters in history or in 
fiction, our feelings on these matters are the same. In 
exact proportion as we believe a desire for personal enjoy¬ 
ment to be the motive of a good act is the merit of the agent 
diminished. If we believe the motive to be wholly selfish 
the merit is altogether destroyed. If we believe it to be 
wholly disinterested the merit is altogether unalloyed. Hence, 
the admiration bestowed upon Prometheus, or suffering virtue 
constant beneath the blows of Almighty malice, or on the 
atheist who with no prospect of future reward suffered a 
fearful death, rather than abjure an opinion which could be 
of no benefit to society, because he believed it to be the truth. 
Selfish moralists deny the possibility of that which all ages, 
all nations, all popular judgments pronounce to have been 
the characteristic of every noble act that has ever been 
performed. Now, when a philosophy which seeks by the 
light of consciousness to decipher the laws of our moral 
being proves so diametrically opposed to the conclusions 
arrived at by the great mass of mankind, who merely follow 
their consciousness without endeavouring to frame systems 
of philosophy, that it makes most of the distinctions of 
common ethical language absolutely unmeaning, this is, to 
Ray the least, a strong presumption against its truth. If 
Moli&re’s hero had been speaking prose all his life without 
knowing it, this was simply because he did not understand 
what prose was. In the present case we are asked to believe 
that men have been under a total delusion about the leading 
principles of their lives which they had distinguished by a 
whole vocabulary of terms. 

It is said that the case becomes different when the 
pleasure sought is not a gross or material enjoyment, but 
the satisfaction of performed virtue. *1 suspect that if men 

d 2 
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could persuade themselves that the one motive of a virtuous 
man was the certainty that the act he accomplished would 
be followed by a glow of satisfaction so intense as more than 
to compensate for any sacrifice he might have made, the 
difference would not be as great as is supposed. In fact, 
however—and the consciousness of this lies, I conceive, at 
the root of the opinions of men upon the subject—the pleasure 
of virtue is one which can only be obtained on the express 
condition of its not being the object sought. Phenomena of 
this kind are familiar to us all. Thus, for example, it has 
often been observed that prayer, by a law of our nature 
and apart from all supernatural intervention, exercises a 
reflex influence of a very beneficial character upon the minds 
of the worshippers. The man who offers up his petitions 
with passionate earnestness, with unfaltering faith, and with 
a vivid realisation of the presence of an Unseen Being has 
risen to a condition of mind which is itself eminently 
favourable both to his own happiness and to the expansion 
of his moral qualities. But he who expects nothing more 
will never attain this. To him who neither believes nor 
hopes that his petitions will receive a response such a mental 
state is impossible. No Protestant before an image of the 
Virgin, no Christian before a pagan idol, could possibly attain 
it. If prayers were offered up solely with a view to this 
benefit, they would be absolutely sterile and would speedily 
cease. Thus again, certain political economists have con¬ 
tended that to give money in charity is worse than useless, 
that it is positively noxious to society, but they have added' 
that the gratification of our benevolent affections is pleasing 
to ourselves, and that the pleasure we derive from this 
source may be so much greater than the evil resulting from 
our gift, that we may justly, according to the ‘ greatest 
happiness principle/ purchase this large amount of gratifi¬ 
cation to ourselves by a slight injury to our neighbours. 
The political economy involved in this very characteristic 
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specimen of utilitarian ethics T shall hereafter examine. At 
present it is sufficient to observe that no one who consciously 
practised benevolence solely from this motive could obtain 
the pleasure in question. We receive enjoyment from the 
thought that we have done good. We never could receive 
that enjoyment if we believed and realised that we were doing 
harm. The same thing is pre-eminently true of the satisfac 
tion of conscience. A feeling of satisfaction follows the ac¬ 
complishment of duty for itself, but if the duty be performed 
solely through the expectation of a mental pleasure conscience 
refuses to ratify the bargain. 

There is no fact more conspicuous in human nature than 
the broad distinction, both in kind and degree, drawn be¬ 
tween the moral and the other parts of our nature. But 
this on utilitarian principles is altogether unaccountable. If 
the excellence of virtue consists solely in its utility or tendency 
to promote the happiness of men, we should be compelled to 
canonise a crowd of acts which are utterly remote from all 
our ordinary notions of morality. The whole tendency of 
political economy and philosophical history which reveal the 
physiology of societies, is to show that the happiness and 
welfare of mankind are evolved much more from our selfish 
than from what are termed our virtuous acts The pros¬ 
perity of nations and the progress of civilisation are mainly 
due to the exertions of men who while pursuing strictly their 
own interests, were unconsciously promoting the interests of 
the community. The selfish instinct that leads men to accu¬ 
mulate, confers ultimately more advantage upon the world 
than the generous instinct that leads men to give. A great 
historian has contended with some force that intellectual de¬ 
velopment is more important to societies than moral develop¬ 
ment. Yet who ever seriously questioned the reality of the 
distinction that separates these things 1 The reader will 
probably exclaim that the key to that distinction is to be 
found in the motive; but it is one of the paradoxes of the 
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utilitarian school fchat the motive of the agent has absolutely 
no influence on the morality of the act. According to Ben- 
tham, there is but one motive possible, the pursuit of our own 
enjoyment. The most virtuous, the most vicious, and the 
most indifferent of actions, if measured by this test, would 
be exactly the same, and an investigation of motives should 
therefore be altogether excluded from our moral judgments. 1 
Whatever test we adopt, the difficulty of accounting for the 
unique and pre-eminent position mankind have assigned to 
virtue will remain. If we judge by tendencies, a crowd of 
objects and of acts to which no mortal ever dreamed of as¬ 
cribing virtue, contribute largely to the happiness of man. 
If we judge by motives, the moralists we are reviewing have 
denied all generic difference between prudential and virtuous 

1 ‘As there is not any sort of Legislation , ch. ix. ‘The search 
pleasure that is not itself a good, after motive is one of the prominent 
nor any sort of pain the exemption causes of men’s bewilderment in 
from which is not a good, and as the investigation of questions of 
nothing but the expectation of the morals. . . . But this is a pursuit 
eventual enjoyment of pleasure in in which every moment employed 
some shape, or of exemption from is a moment wasted. All motives 
pain in some shape, can operate in are abstractedly good. No man 
the character of a motive, a neces- has ever had, can, or could have a 
sary consequence is that if by mo- motive different from the pursuit of 
tive be meant sort of motive, there pleasure or of shunning pain.’— 
is not any such thing as a bad Deontology, vol. i. p. 126. Mr. 
motive.’ — Bentham’s Springs of Mill’s doctrine appears somewhat 
Action , ii. § 4. The first clauses different from this, but the differ 
of the following passage I have al- ence is I think only apparent. He 
ready quoted: ‘ Pleasure is itself a says: ‘ The motive has nothing to 
good, nay, setting aside immunity do with the morality of the action, 
from pain, the only good. Pain is though much with the worth of the 
in itself an evil, and indeed, with- agent,’ and he afterwards explains 
out exception, the only evil, or else this last statement by saying that 
the words good and evil have no the ‘ motive makes a great differ- 
meaning. And this is alike trne of ence in our moral estimation of the 
every sort of pain, and of every sort agent, especially if it indicates a 
of pleasure. It follows therefore good or a bad habitual disposition, 
immediately and incontestably that a bent of character from which use- 
fchere is no such thing as any sort ful or from which hurtful actions 
of motive that is in itself a bad are likely to arise.’— Utilitarian* 
one,’— Principles of Morals and ism, 2nd ed. pp. 26-27. 
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motives. If we judge by intentions, it is certain that how¬ 
ever much truth or chastity may contribute to the happiness 
of mankind, it is not with philanthropic intentions that those 
virtues are cultivated. 

It is often said that intuitive moralists in their reasonings 
are guilty of continually abandoning their principles by them¬ 
selves appealing to the tendency of certain acts to promote 
hiuman happiness as a justification, and the charge is usually 
accompanied by a challenge to show any confessed virtue that 
has not that tendency. To the first objection it may be 
shortly answered that no intuitive moralist ever dreamed of 
doubting that benevolence or charity, or in other words, the 
promotion of the happiness of man, is a duty. He maintains 
that it not only is so, but that we arrive at this fact by direct 
intuition, and not by the discovery that such a course is 
conducive to our own interest. But while he cordially 
recognises this branch of virtue, and while he has therefore a 
perfect light to allege the beneficial effects of a virtue in its 
defence, he refuses to admit that all virtue can be reduced to 
this single principle. With the general sentiment of mankind 
he regards charity as a good thing only because it is of use 
to the world. With the same general sentiment of mankind 
he believes that chastity and truth have an independent value, 
distinct from their influence upon happiness. To the question 
whether every confessed virtue is conducive to human happi¬ 
ness, it is less easy to reply, for it is usually extremely diffi¬ 
cult to calculate the remote tendencies of acts, and in cases 
where, in the common apprehension of mankind, the morality 
is very clear, the consequences are often very obscure. Not¬ 
withstanding the claim of great precision which utilitarian 
writers so boastfully make, the standard by which they pro¬ 
fess to measure morals is itself absolutely incapable of defini 
rion or accurate explanation. Happiness is one of the most 
indeterminate and undefinable words in the language, and 
what are the conditions of £ the greatest possible happiness 1 
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no one can precisely say. No two nations, perhaps no two 
individuals, would find them the same. 1 And even if every 
virtuous act were incontestably useful, it by no means follows 
that its virtue is derived from its utility. 

It may be readily granted, that as a general rule those 
acts which we call virtuous, are unquestionably productive 
of happiness, if not to the agent, at least to mankind in 
general, but we have already seen that they have by no means 
that monopoly or pre-eminence of utility which on utilitarian 
principles, the unique position assigned to them would appear 
to imply. It may be added, that if we were to proceed in 
detail to estimate acts by their consequences, we should soon 
be led to very startling conclusions. In the first place, it is 
obvious that if virtues are only good because they promote, 
and vices only evil because they impair the happiness of man¬ 
kind, the degrees of excellence or criminality must be strictly 
proportioned to the degrees of utility or the reverse. 2 Every 
action, every disposition, every class, every condition of 
society must take its place on the moral scale precisely in 
accordance with the degree in which it promotes or diminishes 
human happiness. Now it is extremely questionable, whether 
some of the most monstrous forms of sensuality which it is 
scarcely possible to name, cause as much unhappiness as some 
infirmities of temper, or procrastination or hastiness of judg¬ 
ment. It is scarcely doubtful that a modest, diffident, and 
retiring nature, distrustful of its own abilities, and shrinking 
with humility from conflict, produces on the whole less bene¬ 
fit to the world than the self-assertion of an audacious and 
arrogant nature, which is impelled to every struggle, and de- 


1 This truth has been admirably 
illustrated by Mr. Herbert Spencer 
(Social Statics , pp. 1-8). 

2 ‘ On 6value la grandeur de la 
vertu en comparant les biens ob- 
tenus aux maux au prix desquels 


on les achate: lexcedant en bien 
mesure la valeur de la vertu, comme 
l’exc&lant en mal mesure le degr6 
de haine que doit inspirer le vice/ 
—Ch. Comte, Traite de LegislaHon t 
liv. ii. ch. xii. 
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velopes every capacity. Gratitude has no doubt done much 
to soften and sweeten the intercourse of life, but the corre¬ 
sponding feeling of revenge was for centuries the one bulwark 
against social anarchy, and is even now one of the chief 
restraints to crime. 1 On the great theatre of public life, 
especially in periods of great convulsions when passions are 
fiercely roused, it is neither the man of delicate scrupulosity 
and sincere impartiality, nor yet the single-minded religious 
enthusiast, incapable of dissimulation or procrastination, who 
confers most benefit upon the world. It is much rather the 
astute statesman earnest about his ends but unscrupulous 
about his means, equally free from the trammels of conscience 
and from the blindness of zeal, who governs because he partly 
yields to the passions and the prejudices of his time. But 
however much some modern writers may idolize the heroes 
of success, however much they may despise and ridicule those 
fiir nobler men, whose wide tolerance and scrupulous honour 


1 M. Dumont, the translator of 
Bentham, has elaborated in a rather 
famous passage the utilitarian no¬ 
tions about vengeance. ‘Toute 
esp&ce de satisfaction entrainant 
une peine pourle d&linquantproduit 
naturellement un plaisir de ven¬ 
geance pour la partie 16s6e. Ce 
plaisir est un gain. II rappelle la 
parabole de Samson. C’est le doux 
qui sort du terrible. C’est le miel 
recueilli dans la gueule du lion. 
Produit sans frais, r^sultat net 
d’une operation n£cessairea d'autres 
titres, c’est une jouissance a cultiver 
comme toute autre; car le plaisir 
de la vengeance consid6r6e ab- 
straitement n’est comme tout autre 
plaisir qu’un bien en lui-m^me.’— 
Princijpes du Code p'mal, 2 aae partie, 
ch. xvi. According to a very acute 
living writer of this school, ‘The 
criminal law stands to the passion 


of revenge in much the same rela¬ 
tion as marriage to the sexual appe¬ 
tite’ (J. F. Stephen On the Criminal 
Law of England , p. 99). Mr. Mill 
observes that, ‘ In the golden rule 
of Jesus of Nazareth, we read the 
complete spirit of the ethics of uti¬ 
lity’ ( Utilitarianism , p. 24). It is 
but fair to give a specimen of the 
opposite order of extravagance. 
‘So well convinced was Father 
Claver of the eternal happiness of 
almost all whom he assisted,’ says 
this saintly missionary’s biogra¬ 
pher, ‘ that speaking once of some 
persons who had delivered a crimi¬ 
nal into the hands of justice, he 
said, God forgive them; but they 
have secured the salvation of this 
man at the probable risk of their 
own .’—Newman's Anglican Diffi¬ 
culties, p. 205. 
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rendered them unfit leaders in the fray, it has scarcely yet 
been contended that the delicate conscientiousness which in 
these cases impairs utility constitutes vice. If utility is the 
sole measure of virtue, it is difficult to understand how we 
could look with moral disapprobation on any class who pre¬ 
vent greater evils than they cause. But with such a princi¬ 
ple we might find strange priestesses at the utilitarian shrine. 
‘ Aufer meretrices de rebus humanis,* said St. Augustine, 
4 turbaveris omnia libidinibus.* 1 , 

Let us suppose an enquirer who intended to regulate his 
life consistently by the utilitarian principle; let us suppose 
him to have overcome the first great difficulty of his school, 
arising from the apparent divergence of his own interests from 
his duty, to have convinced himseif that that divergence does 
not exist, and to have accordingly made the pursuit of duty his 
single object, it remains to consider what kind of course he 
would pursue. He is informed that it is a pure illusion to sup¬ 
pose that human actions have any other end or rule than hap¬ 
piness, that nothing is intrinsically good or intrinsically bad 
apart from its consequences, that no act which is useful can 
possibly be vicious, and that the utility of an act constitutes 
and measures its value. One of his first observations will be 
that in very many special cases acts such as murder, theft, 
or falsehood, which the world calls criminal, and which in 
the majority of instances would undoubtedly be hurtful, 
appear eminently productive of good. Why then, he may 
ask, should they not in these cases be performed? The 
answer he receives is that they would not really be useful, 
because we must consider th6 remote as well as the imme¬ 
diate consequences of actions, and although in particular 
instances a falsehood or even a murder might appear bene¬ 
ficial, it is one of the most important interests of mankind 

i J)e Ordine, ii. 4. The experi- with the results St. Augustine pre- 
mont has more than once been tried dieted, 
at Venice, Pisa, &c.« and always 
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that the sanctity of life and property should be preserved, 
and that a high standard of veracity should be maintained. 
But this answer is obviously insufficient. It is necessary to 
show that the extent to which a single act of what the world 
calls crime would weaken these great bulwarks of society is 
such as to counterbalance the immediate good which it pro¬ 
duces. If it does not, the balance will be on the side of 
happiness, the murder or theft or falsehood will be useful, 
and therefore, on utilitarian principles, will be virtuous. 
Now even in the case of public acts, the effect of the example 
of an obscure individual is usually small, but if the act be 
accomplished in perfect secrecy, the evil effects resulting from 
the example will be entirely absent. It has been said that 
it would be dangerous to give men permission to perpetrate 
what men call crimes in secret. This may be a very good 
reason why the utilitarian should not proclaim such a prin¬ 
ciple, but it is no reason why he should not act upon it. If 
a man be convinced that no act which is useful can possibly 
be criminal, if it be in his power by perpetrating what is 
called a crime to obtain an end of great immediate utility, 
and if he is able to secure such absolute secrecy as to render 
it perfectly certain that his act cannot become an example, 
and cannot in consequence exercise any influence on the 
general standard of morals, it appears demonstrably certain 
that on utilitarian principles he would be justified in per¬ 
forming it. If what we call virtue be only virtuous because 
it is useful, it can only be virtuous when it is useful. The 
question of the morality of a large number of acts must 
therefore depend upon the probability of their detection, 1 

1 The reader will here observe should never perform an act which 
the very transparent sophistry of would not be conducive to human 
an assertion which is repeated ad happiness if it were universally 
nauseam by utilitarians. They performed, or, as Mr. Austin ex- 
tell us that a regard to the remote presses it, that 1 the' question is if 
consequences of our actions would acts of this class were generally 
lead us to the conclusion that we done or generally forborne or omit* 
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and a little adroit hypocrisy must often, not merely m 
appearance but in reality, convert a vice into a virtue. The 
only way by which it has been attempted with any plausi¬ 
bility to evade this conclusion has been by asserting that the 
act would impair the disposition of the agent, or in other 
words predispose him on other occasions to perform acts 
which are generally hurtful to society. But in the first 
place a single act has no such effect upon disposition as to 
counteract a great immediate good, especially whpn, as we 
have supposed, that act is not a revolt against what is be¬ 
lieved to be right, but is performed under the full belief that it 
is in accordance with the one rational rule of morals, and in 
the next place, as far as the act would form a habit it would 
appear to be the habit of in all cases regulating actions by a 
precise and minute calculation of their utility, which is the 
very ideal of utilitarian virtue. 

If our enquirer happens to be a man of strong imagina¬ 
tion and of solitary habits, it is very probable that he will 
be accustomed to live much in a world of imagination, a 
world peopled with beings that are to him as real as those of 


ted, what would be the probable 
effect on the general happiness or 
good?’ (Lectures on Jurispru¬ 
dence, vol. i. p. 32.) The question 
is nothing of the kind. If I am 
convinced that utility alone consti¬ 
tutes virtue, and if I am meditating 
any particular act, the sole ques¬ 
tion of morality must be whether 
that act is on the whole useful, 
produces a net result of happiness. 
To determine this question I must 
consider both the immediate and 
the remote consequences of the act; 
but the latter are not ascertained 
by asking what would be the result 
if every one did as I do, but by 
asking how far, as a matter of fact, 
my act is likely to produce imi¬ 


tators, or affect the conduct and 
future acts of others. It may no 
doubt be convenient and useful to 
form classifications based on the 
general tendency of different 
courses to promote or diminish 
happiness, but such classifications 
cannot alter the morality of parti¬ 
cular acts. It is quite clear that 
no act which produces on the 
whole more pleasure than pain can 
on utilitarian principles be vicious. 
It is, I think, equally clear that no 
one could act consistently on such 
a principle without being led to 
consequences which in the common 
judgment of mankind are grossly 
and scandalously immoral. 
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flesh, with its joys and sorrows, its temptations and its sins. 
In obedience to the common feelings of our nature he may 
have struggled long and painfully against sins of the imagina 
tion, which he was never seriously tempted to convert into 
sins of action. But his new philosophy will be admirably 
fitted to console his mind. If remorse be absent the indul¬ 
gence of the most vicious imagination is a pleasure, and if 
this indulgence does not lead to action it is a clear gain, and 
therefore to be applauded. That a course may be continually 
pursued in imagination without leading to corresponding 
actions he will speedily discover, and indeed it has always 
been one of the chief objections brought against fiction that 
the constant exercise of the sympathies in favour of imagi¬ 
nary beings is found positively to indispose men to practical 
benevolence. 1 

Proceeding farther in his course, our moralist will soon 
find reason to qualify the doctrine of remote consequences, 
which plays so large a part in the calculations of utili¬ 
tarianism. It is said that it is criminal to destroy human 
beings, even when the crime would appear productive of 
great utility, for every instance of murder weakens the 
sanctity of life. But experience shows that it is possible for 
men to be perfectly indifferent to one particular section of 
human life, without this indifference extending to others. 
Thus among the ancient Greeks, the murder or exposition of 
the children of poor parents was continually practised with 
the most absolute callousness, without exercising any appre¬ 
ciable influence upon the respect for adult life. In the same 
manner what may be termed religious unveracity, or the 
habit of propagating what are deemed useful superstitions, 
with the consciousness of their being false, or at least sup¬ 
pressing or misrepresenting the facts that might invalidate 

1 There are some very good re- from the life of action in Mr. 
marks on the possibility of living a Bain's Emotions and Will, p. 240. 
life of imagination wholly distinct 
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them, does not in any degree imply industrial unveracity. 
N othing is more common than to find extreme dishonesty in 
speculation coexisting with scrupulous veracity in business. 
If any vice might be expected to conform strictly to the 
utilitarian theory, it would be cruelty; but cruelty to 
animals may exist without leading to cruelty to men, and 
even where spectacles in which animal suffering forms a 
leading element exercise an injurious influence on character, 
it is more than doubtful whether the measure of hpman un¬ 
happiness they may ultimately produce is at all equivalent 
to the passionate enjoyment they immediately afford. 

This last consideration, however, makes it necessary to 
notice a new, and as it appears to me, almost grotesque 
development of the utilitarian theory. The duty of humanity 
to animals, though for a long period too much neglected, 
may, on the principles of the intuitive moralist, be easily 
explained and justified. Our circumstances and characters 
produce in us many and various affections towards all with 
whom we come in contact, and our consciences pronounce 
these affections to be good or bad. We feel that humanity 
or benevolence is a good affection, and also that it is due in 
different degrees to different classes. Thus it is not only 
natural but right that a man should care for his own family 
more than for the world at large, and this obligation 
applies not only to parents who are responsible for having 
brought their children into existence, and to children who 
owe a debt of gratitude to their parents, but also to brothers 
who have no such special tie. So too we feel it to be both 
unnatural and wrong to feel no stronger interest in our fellow- 
countrymen than in other men. In the same way we feel 
that there is a wide interval between the humanity it is 
both natural and right to exhibit towards animals, and that 
which is due to our own species. Strong philanthropy could 
hardly coexist with cannibalism, and a man who had no hesita¬ 
tion in destroying human life for the sake of obtaining the skins 
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of the victims, or of freeing himself from some trifling incon¬ 
venience, would scarcely be eulogised for his benevolence. 
Yet a man may be regarded as very humane to animals who 
has no scruple in sacrificing their lives for his food, his 
pleasures, or his convenience. 

Towards the close of the last century an energetic agita¬ 
tion in favour of humanity to animals arose in England, and 
the utilitarian moralists, who were then rising into influence, 
caught the spirit of their time and made very creditable 
efforts to extend it . 1 It is manifest, however, that a theory 
which recognised no other end in virtue than the promotion 
of human happiness, could supply no adequate basis for the 
movement. Some of the recent members of the school have 
accordingly enlarged their theory, maintaining that acts are 
virtuous when they produce a net result of happiness, 
and vicious when they produce a net result of suffering, alto¬ 
gether irrespective of the question whether this enjoyment or 
suffering is of men or animals. In other words, they place 
the duty of man to animals on exactly the same basis as the 
duty of man to his fellow-men, maintaining that no suffering 
can be lightly inflicted on brutes, which does not produce a 
larger amount of happiness to man . 2 * 

The first reflection suggested by this theory is, that it 

1 Bentham especially recurs to deprive them [animals] of life, and 
this subject frequently. See Sir J. this is justifiable—their pains do 
Bowring’s edition of his works not equal our enjoyments. There 
(Edinburgh, 1843), vol. i. pp. 142, is a balance of good/—Bentham’s 
143, 562 ; vol. x. pp. 549-550. Deontology , vol. i. p. 14. Mr. Mill 

2 ‘ Granted that any practice accordingly defines the principle of 
causes more pain, to animals than utility, without any special refer- 
it gives pleasure to man; is that ence to man. 1 The creed which 
practice moral or immoral ? And accepts as the foundation of morals, 
if exactly in proportion as human utility or the great happiness prm 
beings raise their heads out of the ciple, holds that actions are right 
slough of selfishness they do not in proportion as they tend to pro- 
with one voice answer “ immoral,” mote happiness, wrong as they tend 
let the morality of the principle of to produce the reverse of happi- 

utility be for ever condemned/— ness/— Utilitarianism, pp, 9-10. 

Mill’s Dissert . vol. ii. p. 485. 4 We 
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appears difficult to understand how, on the principles of the 
inductive school, it could be arrived at. Benevolence, as we 
have seen, according to these writers begins in interest. We 
first of all do good to men, because it is for our advantage, 
though the force of the habit may at last act irrespective of 
interest. But in the case of animals which cannot resent bar¬ 
barity, this foundation of self-interest does not for the most 
part 1 exist. Probably, however, an association of ideas might 
help to solve the difficulty, and the habit of benevolence 
generated originally from the social relations of men might 
at last be extended to the animal world; but that it should 
be so to the extent of placing the duty to animals on the 
same basis as the duty to men, I do not anticipate, or (at the 
risk of being accused of great inhumanity), I must add, 
desire. I cannot look forward to a time when no one will 
wear any article of dress formed out of the skin of an 
animal, or feed upon animal flesh, till he has ascertained that 
the pleasure he derives from doing so, exceeds the pain in¬ 
dicted upon the animal, as well as the pleasure of which by 
abridging its life he has deprived it . 2 And supposing that 


1 The exception of course being 
domestic animals, which may be 
injured by ill-treatment, but even 
tins exception is a very partial one. 
No selfish reason could prevent any 
amount of cruelty to animals that 
were about to he killed, and even 
in the case of previous ill-usage 
the calculations of selfishness will 
depend greatly upon the price of 
the animal. I have been told that 
on some parts of the continent dili¬ 
gence horses are systematically 
under-fed, and worked to a speedy 
death, their cheapness rendering 
such a course the most economical. 

2 Bentham, as we have seen, is 
of opinion that the gastronomic 
pleasure would produce the requi¬ 
site excess of enjoyment. Hartley, 


who has some amiable and beautiful 
remarks on the duty of kindness to 
animals, without absolutely con¬ 
demning, speaks with much aver¬ 
sion of the custom of eating * our 
brothers and sisters/ the animals. 
(On Man , vol. ii. pp. 222-223.) 
Paley, observing that it is quite 
possible for men to live without 
fiesh-diet, concludes that the only 
sufficient justification for eating 
meat is an express divine revelation 
in the Book of Genesis. {Moral 
Philos, bookii. ch. 11.) Some rea¬ 
soned evade the main issue by 
contending that they kill animals 
because they would otherwise over¬ 
run the earth; but this, as Wind¬ 
ham said, * is an indifferent reason, 
for killing fish/ 
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with such a calculation before him, the utilitarian should 
continue to feed on the flesh of animals, his principle might 
carry him to further conclusions, from which I confess I 
should recoil. If, when Swift was writing his famous essay 
in favour of employing for food the redundant babies of a 
half-starving population, he had been informed that, according 
to the more advanced moralists, to eat a child, and to eat a 
sheep, rest upon exactly the same ground; that in the one 
case as in the other, the single question for the moralist is, 
whether the repast on the whole produces more pleasure than 
pain, it must be owned that the discovery would have greatly 
facilitated his task. 

The considerations I have adduced will, I think, be suffi¬ 
cient to show that the utilitarian principle if pushed to its 
full logical consequences would be by no means as accordant 
with ordinary moral notions as is sometimes alleged; that 
it would, on the contrary, lead to conclusions utterly and 
outrageously repugnant to the moral feelings it is intended to 
explain. I will conclude this part of my argument by very 
briefly adverting to two great fields in which, as I believe, it 
would prove especially revolutionary. 

The first of these is the field of chastity. It will be 
necessary for me in the course of the present work to dwell 
at greater length than I should desire upon questions con¬ 
nected with this virtue. At present, I will merely ask the 
reader to conceive a mind from which all notion of the in¬ 
trinsic excellence or nobility of purity was banished, and to 
suppose such a mind comparing, by a utilitarian standard, a 
period in which sensuality was almost unbridled, such as the 
age of Athenian glory or the English restoration, with a 
period of austere virtue. The question which of these socie¬ 
ties was morally the best would thus resolve itself solely 
into the question in which there was produced the greatest 
amount of enjoyment and the smallest amount of suffering 
The pleasures of domestic life, the pleasures resulting from a 

E 
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freer social intercourse, 1 the different degrees of suffering 
inflicted on those who violated the law of chastity, the 
ulterior consequences of each mode of life upon well-being 
and upon population, would be the chief elements of the 
comparison. Can any one believe that the balance of enjoy¬ 
ment would be so unquestionably and so largely on the side 
of the more austere society as to justify the degree of supe¬ 
riority which is assigned to it 1 2 

The second sphere is that of speculative truth.. No class 
of men have more highly valued an unflinching hostility to 
superstition than utilitarians. Yet it is more than doubtful 
whether upon their principles it can be justified. Many 
superstitions do undoubtedly answer to the Greek conception 


1 In commenting upon the 
French licentiousness of the eight¬ 
eenth century, Hume says, in a 
passage which has excited a great 
deal of animadversion :—‘ Our 
neighbours, it seems, have resolved 
to sacrifice some of the domestic to 
the social pleasures ; and to prefer 
ease, freedom, and an open com¬ 
merce, to strict fidelity and con¬ 
stancy. These ends are both good, 
and are somewhat difficult to re¬ 
concile ; nor must we be surprised 
if the customs of nations incline too 
much sometimes to the one side, 
and sometimes to the other.’— 
Dialogue. 

* There are few things more 
pitiable than the blunders into 
■which writers have fallen when 
trying to base the plain virtue of 
chastity on utilitarian calculations. 
Thus since the writings of Mai thus 
it has been generally recognised 
that one of the very first conditions 
of all material prosperity is to 
check early marriages, to restrain 
the tendency of population to mul¬ 
tiply more rapidly than the means 


of subsistence. Knowing this, 
what can be more deplorable than 
to find moralists making such ar¬ 
guments as these the very foun¬ 
dation of morals ?—‘ The first and 
great mischief, and by consequence 
the guilt, of promiscuous concubi¬ 
nage consists in its tendency to 
diminish marriages.’ (Paley’s 
Moral Philosophy , book iii. part 
iii. ch. ii.) ‘ That is always the 
most happy condition of a nation, 
and that nation is most accurately 
obeying the laws of our consti¬ 
tution, in which the number of the 
human race is most rapidly in¬ 
creasing. Now it is certain that 
under the law of chastity, that is, 
when individuals are exclusively 
united to each other, the increase 
of population will be more rapid 
than under any other circum¬ 
stances.’ (Wayland’s Elements of 
Moral Science , p. 298, 11th ed., 
Boston, 1839.) I am sony to 
bring such subjects before the 
reader, but it is impossible to 
write a history of morals without 
doing so. 
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of slavish ‘ fear of the gods/ and have been productive of 
unspeakable misery to mankind, but there are very many 
others of a different tendency. Superstitions appeal to our 
hopes as well as to our fears. They often meet and gratify 
the inmost longings of the heart. They offer certainties 
when reason can only afford possibilities or probabilities 
They supply conceptions on which the imagination loves 
to dwell. They sometimes even impart a new sanction 
to moral truths. Creating wants which they alone can 
satisfy, and fears which they alone can quell, they often 
become essential elements of happiness, and their consoling 
efficacy is most felt in the languid or troubled hours when 
it is most needed. We owe more to our illusions than to 
our knowledge. The imagination, which is altogether con¬ 
structive, probably contributes more to our happiness than 
the reason, which in the sphere of speculation is mainly 
critical and destructive. The rude charm which in the hour 
of danger or distress the savage clasps so confidently to his 
breast, the sacred picture which is believed to shed a hal¬ 
lowing and protecting influence over the poor man’s cottage, 
can bestow a more real consolation in the darkest hour of 
human suffering than can be afforded by the grandest theories 
of philosophy. The first desire of the heart is to find some¬ 
thing on which to lean. Happiness is a condition of feeling, 
not a condition of circumstances, and to common minds one 
of its first essentials is the exclusion of painful and harassing 
doubt. A system of belief may be false, superstitious, and 
reactionary, and may yet be conducive to human happiness if 
it furnishes great multitudes of men with what they believe 
to be a key to the universe, if it consoles them in those 
seasons of agonizing bereavement when the consolations of en¬ 
lightened reason are but empty words, if it supports their feeble 
and tottering minds in the gloomy hours of sickness and of 
approaching death. A credulous and superstitious nature 
may be degraded, but in the many cases where superstition 
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does not assume a persecuting or appalling form it is not 
unhappy, and degradation, apart from unhappiness, can have 
no place in utilitarian ethics. No error can he more grave 
than to imagine that when a critical spirit is abroad the 
pleasant beliefs will all remain, and the painful ones alone 
will perish. To introduce into the mind the consciousness 
of ignorance and the pangs of doubt is to inflict or endure 
much suffering, which may even survive the period of tran¬ 
sition. 1 Why is it/ said Luther's wife, looking sadly back 
upon the sensuous creed which she had left, ‘ that in our old 
faith we prayed so often and so warmly, and that our 
prayers are now so few and so cold V 1 It is related of an 
old monk named Serapion, who had embraced the heresy of 
the anthropomorphites, that he was convinced by a brother 
monk of the folly of attributing to the Almighty a human 
form. He bowed his reason humbly to the Catholic creed; 
but when he knelt down to pray, the image which his imagi¬ 
nation had conceived, and on which for so many years his 
affections had been concentrated, had disappeared, and the 
old man burst into tears, exclaiming, 6 You have deprived me 
of my God.’ 2 

These are indeed facts which must be deeply painful to 
all who are concerned with the history of opinion. The 
possibility of often adding to the happiness of men by dif¬ 
fusing abroad, or at least sustaining pleasing falsehoods, and 
the suffering that must commonly result from their dissolu¬ 
tion, can hardly reasonably be denied. There is one, and 
but one, adequate reason that can always justify men in 
critically reviewing what they have been taught. It is, the 
conviction that opinions should not be regarded as mere 
mental luxuries, that truth should be deemed an end distinct 
from and superior to utility, and that it is a moral duty ta 


1 See Luther’s Table Talk. a VHist. ecclesiattique , tome x. p. 67. 

* Tillemont, Mim. pour sertrir 
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pursue it, whether it leads to pleasure or whether it leads 
to pain. Among the many wise sayings which antiquity 
ascribed to Pythagoras, few are more remarkable than his 
division of virtue into two distinct branches—to be truthful 
and to do good. 1 

Of the sanctions which, according to the utilitarians, con¬ 
stitute the sole motives to virtue, there is one, as I have said, 
unexceptionably adequate. Those who adopt the religious 
sanction, can always appeal to a balance of interest in favour 
of virtue; but as the great majority of modem utilitarians 
confidently sever their theory from all theological considera¬ 
tions, I will dismiss this sanction with two or three remarks. 

In the first place, it is obvious that those who regard the 
arbitrary will of the Deity as the sole rule of morals, render 
it perfectly idle to represent the Divine attributes as deserving 
of our admiration. To speak of the goodness of God, either 
implies that there is such a quality as goodness, to which the 
Divine acts conform, or it is an unmeaning tautology. Why 
should we extol, or how can we admire, the perfect goodness 
of a Being whose will and acts constitute the sole standard 
or definition of perfection 1 2 The theory which teaches that 
the arbitrary will of the Deity is the one rule of morals, and 
the anticipation of future rewards and punishments the one 
reason for conforming to it, consists of two parts. The first 
annihilates the goodness of God; the second, the virtue of man. 

1 T 6 n aXridefciy Kal rb repress or conceal your conviction 
efapy€ruv. (JElian, Var. Hist. xii. until you have discovered positive 
59.) Longinus in like manner affirmations or explanations as un¬ 
divides virtue into tvepywrla koI qualified and consolatory as those 
aA^0€ta. {Be Sublim. § 1.) The you have destroyed, 
opposite view in England is con- 2 See this powerfully stated by 
tinually expressed in the saying, Shaftesbury. (Inquiry concerning 
‘You should never pull down an Virtue , booki. partiii.) The same 
opinion until you have something objection applies to Dr. ManseVs 
to put in its place,* which can only modification of the theological doc- 
mean, if you are convinced that trine—viz. that the origin of morals 
some religious or other hypothesis is not the will but the nature of 
is false, you are morally bound to God. 
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Another and equally obvious remark is, that while these 
theologians represent the hope of future rewards, and the 
fear of future punishments, as the only reason for doing right, 
one of our strongest reasons for believing in the existence of 
these rewards and punishments, is our deep-seated feeling of 
merit and demerit. That the present disposition of affairs is 
in many respects unjust, that suffering often attends a course 
which deserves reward, and happiness a course which deserves 
punishment, leads men to infer a future state of retribution. 
Take away the consciousness of desert, and the inference 
would no longer be made. 

A third remark, which I believe to be equally true, but 
which may not be acquiesced in with equal readiness, is that 
without the concurrence of a moral faculty, it is wholly im¬ 
possible to prove from nature that supreme goodness of the 
Creator, which utilitarian theologians assume. We speak of 
the benevolence shown in the joy of the insect glittering in 
the sunbeam, in the protecting instincts so liberally bestowed 
among the animal world, in the kindness of the parent to its 
young, in the happiness of little children, in the beauty and 
the bounty of nature, but is there nQt another side to the 
picture ? The hideous disease, the countless forms of rapine 
and of suffering, the entozoa that live within the bodies, and 
feed upon the anguish of sentient beings, the ferocious instinct 
of the cat, that prolongs with delight the agonies of its victim, 
all the multitudinous forms of misery that are manifested 
among the innocent portion of creation, are not these also 
the works of nature? We speak of the Divine veracity. 
What is the whole history of the intellectual progress of the 
world but one long struggle of the intellect of man to eman¬ 
cipate itself from the deceptions of nature ? Every object 
that meets the eye of the savage awakens his curiosity only 
to lure him into some deadly error. The sun that seems a 
diminutive light revolving around his world; the moon and 
the stars that appear formed only to light his path; the strange 
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fantastic diseases that suggest irresistibly the notion of present 
daemons; the terrific phenomena of nature which appear the 
results, not of blind forces, but of isolated spiritual agencies— 
all these things fatally, inevitably, invincibly impel him into 
superstition. Through long centuries the superstitions thus 
generated have deluged the world with blood. Millions of 
prayers have been vainly breathed to what we now know 
were inexorable laws of nature. Only after ages of toil did 
the mind of man emancipate itself from those deadly errors 
to which by the deceptive appearances of nature the long 
infancy of humanity is universally doomed. 

And in the laws of wealth how different are the appearances 
from the realities of things! Who can estimate the wars 
that have been kindled, the bitterness and the wretchedness 
that have been caused, by errors relating to the apparent 
antagonism of the interests of nations which were so natural 
that for centuries they entangled the very strongest intellects, 
and it was scarcely till our own day that a tardy science 
came to dispel them 1 

What shall we say to these things ] If induction alone 
were our guide, if we possessed absolutely no knowledge of 
some things being in their own nature good, and others in 
their own nature evil, how could we rise from this spectacle 
of nature to the conception of an all-perfect Author ] Even 
if we could discover a predominance of benevolence in the 
creation, we should still regard the mingled attributes of 
nature as a reflex of the mingled attributes of its Contriver. 
Our knowledge of the Supreme Excellence, our best evidence 
even of the existence of the Creator, is derived not from the 
material universe but from our own moral nature. 1 It is 

1 * The one great and binding faculty is our one reason for main- 
ground of the belief of Grod and a taining the supreme benevolence of 
hereafter is the law of conscience/ the Deity was a favourite position 
—Coleridge, Notes Theological and of Kant. 

Political , p. S67. That our moral 
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not of reason but of faith. In other words it springs from 
that instinctive or moral nature which is as truly a part of 
our being as is our reason, which teaches us what reason 
could never teach, the supreme and transcendent excellence 
of moral good, which rising dissatisfied above this world of 
sense, proves itself by the very intensity of its aspiration to 
be adapted for another sphere, and which constitutes at once 
the evidence of a Divine element within us, and the augury 
of the future that is before us. 1 

These things belong rather to the sphere of feeling than 
of reasoning. Those who are most deeply persuaded of their 
truth, will probably feel that they are unable by argument to 
express adequately the intensity of their conviction, but they 
may point to the recorded experience of the best and greatest 
men in all ages, to the incapacity of terrestrial things to sa¬ 
tisfy our nature, to the manifest tendency, both in individuals 
and nations, of a pure and heroic life to kindle, and of a 
selfish and corrupt life to cloud, these aspirations, to the his¬ 
torical fact that no philosophy and no scepticism have been 
able permanently to repress them. The lines of our moral 
nature tend upwards. In it we have the common root ot 
religion and of ethics, for the same consciousness that tells 
us that, even when it is in fact the weakest element of our 
constitution, it is by right supreme, commanding and autho¬ 
ritative, teaches us also that it is Divine. All the nobler 
religions that have governed mankind, have done so by 
virtue of the affinity of their teaching with this nature, by 
speaking, as common religious language correctly describes 
it, 4 to the heart/ by appealing not to self-interest, but to 
that Divine element of self-sacrifice which is latent in every 
soul. 2 The reality of this moral nature is the one great 

* * Nescio qUomodo inhaeret in mis et exsistit maxime et apparet 
mentibii8quasi gaeculorum quoddam facillime.*—Oic. Tusc. Disp. i. 14. 
angurium futurorum; idque in * 1 It is a calumny to say that 
maximis ingeniisaltissimisque ani- men are roused to heroic actions 
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question of natural theology, for it involves that connection 
between our own and a higher nature, without which the 
existence of a First Cause were a mere question of archaeo¬ 
logy, and religion but an exercise of the imagination. 

I return gladly to the secular sanctions of utilitarianism. 
The majority of its disciples assure us that these are sufficient 
to establish their theory, or in other words, that our duty 
coincides so strictly with our interest when rightly under¬ 
stood, that a perfectly prudent would necessarily become a 
perfectly virtuous man. 1 Bodily vice they tell us ultimately 
brings bodily weakness and suffering. Extravagance is 
followed by ruin; unbridled passions by the loss of domestic 
peace; disregard for the interests of others by social or legal 
penalties; while on the other hand, the most moral is also 
the most tranquil disposition; benevolence is one of the 
truest of our pleasures, and virtue may become by habit, an 
essential of enjoyment. As the shopkeeper who has made 
his fortune, still sometimes continues at the counter, because 
the daily routine has become necessary to his happiness, so 
the 4 moral hero * may continue to practise that virtue which 
was at first the mere instrument of his pleasures, as being in 
itself more precious than all besides. 2 

by ease, hope of pleasure, recom- to be seduced by ease. Difficulty, 
pense—sugar-plums of any kind in abnegation, martyrdom, death, are 
this world or the next. In the the allurements that act on the 
meanest mortal there lies some- heart of man. Kindle the inner 
thing nobler. The poor swearing genial life of him, you have a flame 
soldier hired to be shot has his that burns up all lower considera- 
“ honour of a soldier,” different tions.’—Carlyle’s Hero-worship, p. 
from drill, regulations, and the 237 (ed. 1858). 
shilling a day. It is not to taste 1 ‘Clamat Epicurus, is quern vos 
sweet things, but to do noble and minis voluptatibus esse deditum 
true things, and vindicate himself dicitis, non posse jucunde vivi nisi 
under God’s heaven as a God-made sapienter, honeste, justeque vivatur, 
man, that the poorest son of Adam nec sapienter, honeste, juste nisi 
dimly longs. Show him the way jucunde.’—Cicero, De Fin. i. 18. 
of doing that, the dullest day- 2 4 The virtues to be complete 
drudge kindles into a hero. They must have fixed their residence in 
wrong man greatly who say he is the heart and become appetites 
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This theory of the perfect coincidence of virtue and in¬ 
terest rightly understood, which has always been a common¬ 
place of moralists, and has been advocated by many who 
were far from wishing to resolve virtue into prudence, con¬ 
tains no doubt a certain amount of truth, but only of the 
most general kind. It does not apply to nations as wholes, 
for although luxurious and effeminate vices do undoubtedly 
corrode and enervate national character, the histories of 
ancient Rome and of not a few modem monarchies abund¬ 
antly prove that a career of consistent rapacity, ambition, 
selfishness, and fraud may be eminently conducive to national 
prosperity . 1 It does not apply to imperfectly organised 
societies, where the restraints of public opinion are unfelt 
and where force is the one measure of right. It does not 
apply except in a very partial degree even to the most civi¬ 
lised of mankind. It is, indeed, easy to show that in a 
polished community a certain low standard of virtue is essen¬ 
tial to prosperity, to paint the evils of unrestrained passions, 
and to prove that it is better to obey than to violate the 
laws of society. But if turning from the criminal or the 
drunkard we were to compare the man who simply falls in 
with or slightly surpasses the aveiage morals of those about 


impellirg to actions without further 
thought than the gratification of 
them; so that after their expedi¬ 
ence ceases they still continue to 
operate by the desire they raise. 

. . I knew a mercer who having 
gotten a competency of fortune, 
thought to retire and enjoy him¬ 
self in quiet; hut finding he could 
not be easy without business was 
forced to return to the shop and 
assist his former partners gratis, in 
the nature of a journeyman. Why 
then should it be thought strange 
that a man long inured to the 
practice of moral duties should 
persevere in them out of liking, 


when they can yield him no further 
advantage ? *—Tucker’s Light of 
Nature , vol. i. p. 269. Mr. J. S. 
Mill in his Utilitarianism dwells 
much on the heroism which he 
thinks this view of morals may 
produce. 

1 See Lactantius, Inst . Div. vi. 
9. Montesquieu, in his Dicadence 
de VEmpire ro7nain f has shown in 
detail the manner in which the 
crimes of Roman politicians con¬ 
tributed to the greatness of their 
nation. Modern history furnishes 
only too many illustrations of the 
same truth. 
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him, and indulges in a little vice which is neither injurious 
to his own health nor to his reputation, with the man who 
earnestly and painfully adopts a much higher standard than 
that of his time or of his class, we should be driven to another 
conclusion. Honesty it is said is the best policy—a fact, 
however, which depends very much upon the condition of 
the police force—but heroic virtue must rest upon a different 
basis. If happiness in any of its forms be the supreme object 
of life, moderation is the most emphatic counsel of our being, 
but moderation is as opposed to heroism as to vice. There 
is no form of intellectual or moral excellence which has not 
a general tendency to produce happiness if cultivated in 
moderation. There are very few which if cultivated to great 
perfection have not a tendency directly the reverse. Thus a 
mind that is sufficiently enlarged to range abroad amid the 
pleasures of intellect has no doubt secured a fund of inex¬ 
haustible enjoyment; but he who inferred from this that the 
highest intellectual eminence was the condition most favour¬ 
able to happiness would be lamentably deceived. The dis¬ 
eased nervous sensibility that accompanies intense mental 
exertion, the weary, wasting sense of ignorance and vanity, 
the disenchantment and disintegration that commonly follow 
a profound research, have filled literature with mournful 
echoes of the words of the royal sage, ‘ In much wisdom is 
much grief, and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow.’ The lives of men of genius have been for the 
most part a conscious and deliberate realisation of the 
ancient myth—the tree of knowledge and the tree of life 
stood side by side, and they chose the tree of knowledge 
rather than the tree of life. 

Nor is it otherwise in the realm of morals . 1 The virtue 
which is most conducive to happiness is plainly that which 

1 ' That quick sensibility which pungency of pains and vexations/— 
is the groundwork of all advances Tucker’s Light of Nature^ ii. 16, 
towards perfection increases the § 4. 
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can be realised without much suffering, and sustained without 
much effort. Legal and physical penalties apply only to the 
grosser and more extreme forms of vice. Social penalties 
may strike the very highest forms of virtue . 1 That very 
sentiment of unity with mankind which utilitarians assure 
us is one day to become so strong as to overpower all un¬ 
social feelings, would make it more and more impossible for 
men consistently with their happiness to adopt any course, 
whether very virtuous or very vicious, that would place 
them out of harmony with the general sentiment of society. It 
may be said that the tranquillity of a perfectly virtuous mind 
is the highest form of happiness, and may be reasonably 
preferred not only to material advantages, but also to the 
approbation of society; but no man can fully attain, and few 
can even approximate, to such a condition. When vicious 
passions and impulses are very strong, it is idle to tell the 
sufferer that he would be more happy if his nature were 
radically different from what it is. If happiness be his object, 
he must regulate his course with a view to the actual condi¬ 
tion of his being, and there can be little doubt that his peace 
would be most promoted by a compromise with vice. The 
selfish theory of morals applies only to the virtues of tem¬ 
perament, and not to that much higher form of virtue which 
is sustained in defiance of temperament . 2 We have no doubt 
a certain pleasure in cultivating our good tendencies, but we 
have by no means the same pleasure in repressing our bad 
ones. There are men whose whole lives are spent in willing 
one thing, and desiring the opposite. In such cases as these 


1 This position is forcibly iilus- or a soldier in many countries con¬ 
tacted by Mr. Maurice in his fourth scientiously refusing in obedience 
lecture On Conscience (1868). It to the law to fight a duel, would 
is manifest that a tradesman re- incur the full force of social penal- 
si sting a dishonest or illegal trade ties, because he failed to do that 
custom, an Irish peasant in a dis- which was illegal or criminal, 
fcurbed district revolting against 2 See Brown On the Characterise 
the agrarian conspiracy of his class, tics, pp. 206-209. 
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virtue clearly involves a sacrifice of happiness; for the suffer¬ 
ing caused by resisting natural tendencies is much greater 
than would ensue from their moderate gratification. 

The plain truth is that no proposition can be more pal¬ 
pably and egregiously false than the assertion that as far as 
this world is concerned, it is invariably conducive to the 
happiness of a man to pursue the most virtuous career. Cir¬ 
cumstances and disposition will make one man find his 
highest happiness in the happiness, and another man in the 
misery, of his kind; and if the second man acts according to 
his interest, the utilitarian, however much he may deplore 
the result, has no right to blame or condemn the agent. For 
that agent is following his greatest happiness, and this, in the 
eyes of utilitarians, in one form or another, is the highest, or 
to speak more accurately, the only motive by which human 
nature can be actuated. 

We may remark too that the disturbance or pain which 
does undoubtedly usually accompany what is evil, bears no 
kind of proportion to the enormity of the guilt. An irrita¬ 
bility of temper, which is chiefly due fco a derangement of the 
nervous system, or a habit of procrastination or indecision, 
will often cause more suffering than some of the worst vices 
that can corrupt the heart . 1 

But it may be said this calculation of pains and pleasures 
is defective through the omission of one element. Although 
a man who had a very strong natural impulse towards some 
vice would appear more likely to promote the tranquillity of 
his nature by a moderate and circumspect gratification of that 


1 *A toothache produces more 
violent convulsions of pain than a 
phthisis or a dropsy. A gloomy 
disposition . . . may be found in 
very worthy characters, though it 
is sufficient alone to embitter life. 
. . . A selfish villain may possess 
a spring and alacrity of temper, 


which is indeed a good quality, but 
which is rewarded much beyond its 
merit, and when attended with good 
fortune will compensate for the 
uneasiness and remorse arising 
from all the other vices.’—HumeV 
Essays: The Sceptic . 
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vice, than by endeavouring painfully to repress his natural 
tendencies, jet he possesses a conscience which adjudicates 
upon his conduct, and its sting or its approval constitutes a 
pain or pleasure so intense, as more than to redress the 
balance. Now of course, no intuitive moralist will deny, 
what for a long time his school may be almost said to have 
been alone in asserting, the reality of conscience, or the 
pleasures and pains it may afford. He simply denies, and he 
appeals to consciousness in attestation of his position, that 
those pains and pleasures are so powerful or so proportioned 
to our acts as to become an adequate basis for virtue. Con¬ 
science, whether we regard it as an original faculty, or as a 
product of the association of ideas, exercises two distinct 
functions. It points out a difference between right and 
wrong, and when its commands are violated, it inflicts a cer¬ 
tain measure of suffering and disturbance. The first function 
it exercises persistently through life. The second it only 
exercises under certain special circumstances. It is scarcely 
conceivable that a man in the possession of his faculties should 
pass a life of gross depravity and crime without being con¬ 
scious that he was doing wrong ; but it is extremely possible 
for him to do so without this consciousness having any ap¬ 
preciable influence upon his tranquillity. The condition of 
their consciences, as Mr. Carlyle observes, has less influence 
on the happiness of men than the condition of their livers. 
Considered as a source of pain, conscience bears a striking 
resemblance to the feeling of disgust. Notwithstanding the 
assertion of Hr. Johnson, I venture to maintain that there 
are multitudes to whom the necessity of discharging the 
duties of a butcher would be so inexpressibly painful and re¬ 
volting, that if they could obtain flesh diet on no other con¬ 
dition, they would relinquish it for ever. But to those who 
are inured to the trade, this repugnance has simply ceased. 
It has no place in their emotions or calculations. Nor can 
it be reasonably questioned that most men by an assiduous 
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attendance at the slaughter-house could acquire a similar 
indifference. In like manner, the reproaches of conscience 
are doubtless a very real and important form of suffering 
to a sensitive, scrupulous, and virtuous girl who has com¬ 
mitted some trivial act of levity or disobedience; but to 
an old and hardened criminal they are a matter of the most 
absolute indifference. 

Now it is undoubtedly conceivable, that by an association 
of ideas men might acquire a feeling that would cause that 
which would naturally be painful to them to be pleasurable, 
and that which would naturally be pleasurable to be painful. 1 
But the question will immediately arise, why should they re¬ 
spect this feeling 1 We have seen that, according to the in¬ 
ductive theory, there is no such thing as natural duty. Men 
enter into life solely desirous of seeking their own happiness. 
The whole edifice of virtue arises from the observed fact, that 
owing to the constitution of our nature, and the intimacy of 
our social relations, it is necessary for our happiness to abstain 
from some courses that would be immediately pleasurable and 
to pursue others that are immediately the reverse. Self-in¬ 
terest is the one ultimate reason for virtue, however much 


1 At the same time, the following 
passage contains, I think, a great 
deal of wisdom and of a kind pecu¬ 
liarly needed in England at the 
present day:— 4 The nature of the 
subject famishes the strongest pre¬ 
sumption that no better system 
will ever, for the future, be in¬ 
vented, in order to account for the 
origin of the benevolent from the 
selfish affections, and reduce all the 
various emotions of the human 
mind to a perfect simplicity. The 
case is not the same in this species 
of philosophy as in physics. Many 
an hypothesis in nature, contrary 
to first appearances, has been found, 
on more accurate scrutiny, solid 


and satisfactory. . . .But the pre¬ 
sumption always lies on the other 
side in all enquiries concerning the 
origin of our passions, and of the 
internal operations of the human 
mind. The simplest and most ob¬ 
vious cause which can there be as¬ 
signed for any phenomenon, is 
probably the true one. . . . The 
affections are not susceptible of any 
impression from the refinements of 
reason or imagination; and it is al¬ 
ways found that a vigorous exertion 
of the latter faculties, necessarily, 
from the narrow capacity of the 
human mind, destroys all activity 
in the former.’—Hume’s Enquiry 
Concerning Morals, Append. II. 
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the moral chemistry of Hartley may disguise and transform 
it. Ought or ought not, means nothing more than the pros¬ 
pect of acquiring or of losing pleasure. The fact that one 
line of conduct promotes, and another impairs the happiness of 
others is, according to these moralists, in the last analysis, no 
reason whatever for pursuing the former or avoiding the 
latter, unless such a course is that which brings us the 
greatest happiness. The happiness may arise from the action 
of society upon ourselves, or from our own naturally benevo¬ 
lent disposition, or, again, from an association of ideas, which 
means the force of a habit we have formed, but in any case 
our own happiness is the one possible or conceivable motive 
of action. If this be a true picture of human nature, the 
reasonable course for every man is to modify his disposition 
in such a manner that he may attain the greatest possible 
amount of enjoyment. If he has formed an association of 
ideas, or contracted a habit which inflicts more pain than it 
prevents, or prevents more pleasure than it affords, his reason¬ 
able course is to dissolve that association, to destroy that 
habit. This is what he ‘ ought * to do according to the only 
meaning that word can possess in the utilitarian vocabulary. 
If he does not, he will justly incur the charge of imprudence, 
which is the only charge utilitarianism can consistently bring 
against vice. 

That it would be for the happiness as it would certainly be 
in the power of a man of a temperament such as I have lately 
described, to quench that conscientious feeling, which by its 
painful reproaches prevents him from pursuing the course 
that would be most conducive to his tranquillity, I conceive 
to be self-evident. And, indeed, on the whole, it is more 
than doubtful whether conscience, considered apart from the 
course of action it prescribes, is not the cause of more pain 
than pleasure. Its reproaches are more felt than its ap¬ 
proval. The self-complacency of a virtuous man reflecting 
with delight upon his own exceeding merit, is frequently 
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spoken of in the writings of moral philosophers, 1 but is 
rarely found in actual life where the most tranquil is seldom 
the most perfect nature, where the sensitiveness of conscience 
increases at least in proportion to moral growth, and where 
in the best men a feeling of modesty and humility is always 
present to check the exuberance of self-gratulation. 

In every sound system of morals and religion the motives 
of virtue become more powerful the more the mind is con¬ 
centrated upon them. It is when they are lost sight of, when 
they are obscured by passion, unrealised or forgotten, that 


1 ‘The pleasing consciousness duct appears to him every way 
and self-approbation that rise up agreeable. . . . Misery and wretch- 
in the mind of a virtuous man, ex- edness can never enter the breast 
dusively of any direct, explicit, in which dwells complete self-sa- 
consideration of advantage likely tisfaction .’—Theory ofMoral Senti- 
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they cease to operate. But it is a peculiarity of the utili¬ 
tarian conception of virtue that it is wholly unable to resist 
the solvent of analysis., and that the more the mind realises 
its origin and its nature, the more its influence on character 
must decline. The pleasures of the senses will always defy 
the force of analysis, for they have a real foundation in 
our being. They have their basis in the eternal nature of 
things. But the pleasure we derive from the practice of 
virtue rests, according to this school, on a wholly different 
basis. It is the result of casual and artificial association, of 
habit, of a confusion by the imagination of means with ends, 
of a certain dignity with which society invests qualities or 
actions that are useful to itself. Just in proportion as this 
is felt, just in proportion as the mind separates the idea of 
virtue from that of natural excellence and obligation, and 
realises the purely artificial character of the connection, just 
in that proportion will the coercive power of the moral motive 
be destroyed. The utilitarian rule of judging actions and 
dispositions by their tendency to promote or diminish hap¬ 
piness, or the maxim of Kant that man should always 
act so that the rule of his conduct might be adopted as a 
law by all rational beings, may be very useful as a guide in 
life; but in order that they should acquire moral weight, 
it is necessary to presuppose the sense of moral obligation, 
the consciousness that duty, when discovered, has a legiti¬ 
mate claim to be the guiding principle of our lives. And it 
is this element which, in the eye of reason, the mere arti¬ 
ficial association of ideas can never furnish. 

If the patience of the reader has enabled him to accom¬ 
pany me through this long train of tedious arguments, he 
will, I think, have concluded that the utilitarian theory, 
though undoubtedly held by many men of the purest, and 
by some men of almost heroic virtue, would if carried to 
its logical conclusions prove subversive of morality, and 
especially, and in the very highest degree, unfavourable to 
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golf-denial and to heroism. Even if it explains these, it fails 
to justify them, and conscience being traced to a mere con' 
fusion of the means of happiness with its end, would be 
wholly unable to rasist the solvent of criticism. That this 
theory of conscience gives a true or adequate description of 
the phenomenon it seeks to explain, no intuitive moralist 
will admit. It is a complete though common mistake to 
suppose that the business of the moralist is merely to explain 
the genesis of certain feelings we possess. At the root of all 
morals lies an intellectual judgment which is clearly distinct 
from liking or disliking, from pleasure or from pain. A 
man who has injured his position by some foolish but per¬ 
fectly innocent act, or who has inadvertently violated some 
social rule, may experience an emotion of self-reproach or 
of shame quite as acute as if he had committed a crime. 
But he is at the same time clearly conscious that his conduct 
is not a fit subject for moral reprobation, that the grounds 
on which it may be condemned are of a different and of 
a lower kind. The sense of obligation and of legitimate 
supremacy, which is the essential and characteristic feature 
of conscience, and which distinguishes it from all the other 
parts of our nature, is wholly unaccounted for by the asso¬ 
ciation of ideas. To say that a certain course of conduct is 
pleasing, and that a certain amount of pain results from the 
weakening of feelings that impel men towards it, is plainly 
different from what men mean when they say we ought to 
pursue it. The virtue of Hartley is, in its last analysis, but 
a disease of the imagination. It may be more advantageous to 
society than avarice; but it is formed in the same manner, 
and has exactly the same degree of binding force . 1 

1 Hartley has tried in one place mechanically in the manner I have 
to evade this conclusion by an described, does not invalidate the 
appeal to the doctrine of final fact that it is intended for our 
causes. He says that the fact that guide, ‘for all the things which 
conscience is not an original prin have evident final causes, are plain- 
ciple of our nature, but is formed ly brought about by mechanical 
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These considerations will help to supply an answer to 
the common utilitarian objection that to speak of duty as 
distinct from self-interest is unmeaning, because it is absurd 
to say that we are under an obligation to do any thing when 
no evil consequences would result to us from not doing it. 
Rewards and punishments it may be answered are un¬ 
doubtedly necessary to enforce, but they are not necessary to 
constitute, duty. This distinction, whether it be real or 
not, has at all events the advantage of appearing self-evident 
to all who are not philosophers. Thus when a party of 
colonists occupy a new territory they divide the unoccupied 
land among themselves, and they murder, or employ for the 
gratification of their lusts, the savage inhabitants. Both 
acts are done with perfect impunity, but one is felt to be 
innocent and the other wrong. A lawful government appro¬ 
priates the land and protects the aboriginals, supporting its 
enactments by penalties. In the one case the law both 
creates and enforces a duty, in the other it only enforces it. 
The intuitive moralist simply asserts that we have the power 
of perceiving that certain courses of action are higher, nobler, 


means;’ and he appeals to the milk 
in the breast, which is intended for 
the sustenance of the young, but 
which is nevertheless mechanically 
produced. (On Man , vol. ii. pp. 
338-339.) But it is plain that 
this mode of reasoning would jus¬ 
tify us in attributing an authori¬ 
tative character to any habit—e.g. 
to that of avarice—which these 
writers assure us is in the manner 
of its formation an exact parallel to 
conscience. The later followers of 
Hartley certainly cannot be accused 
of any excessive predilection for 
the doctrine of final causes, yet we 
sometimes find them asking what 
great difference it can make whe¬ 
ther (when conscience is admitted 
by both parties to be real) it is 


regarded as an original principle of 
our nature, or as a product of 
association? Simply this. If by 
the constitution of our nature we 
are subject to a law of duty which 
is different from and higher than 
our interest, a man who violates 
this law through interested mo¬ 
tives, is deserving of reprobation. 
If on the other hand there is no 
natural law of duty, and if the 
pursuit of our interest is the one 
original principle of our being, no 
one can be censured who pursues 
it, and the first criterion of a wise 
man will be his determination .to 
eradicate every habit (conscien¬ 
tious or otherwise) which impede* 
him in doing so. 
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and better than others, and that by the constitution of our 
being, this fact, which is generically distinct from the prospect 
of pleasure or the reverse, may and ought to be and con¬ 
tinually is a motive of action. It is no doubt possible for a 
man to prefer the lower course, and in this case we say he 
is deserving of punishment, and if he remains unpunished 
we say that it is unjust. But if there were no power to 
reward or punish him, his acts would not be indifferent. 
They would still be intelligibly described as essentially base 
or noble, shameful though there were none to censure, ad¬ 
mirable though there were none to admire. 

That men have the power of preferring other objects 
than happiness is a proposition which must ultimately be 
left to the attestation of consciousness. That the pursuit of 
virtue, however much happiness may eventually follow in 
its train, is in the first instance an example of this preference, 
must be established by that common voice of mankind which 
has invariably regarded a virtuous motive as generically 
different from an interested one. And indeed even when 
the conflict between strong passions and a strong sense of 
duty does not exist it is impossible to measure the degrees 
of virtue by the scale of enjoyment. The highest nature is 
rarely the happiest. Petronius Arbiter was, very probably, 
a happier man than Marcus Aurelius. For eighteen centuries 
the religious instinct of Christendom has recognised its ideal 
in the form of a c Man of Sorrows.’ 

Considerations such as I have now urged lead the in¬ 
tuitive moralists to reject the principles of the utilitarian. 
They acknowledge indeed that the effect of actions upon the 
happiness of mankind forms a most important element in 
determining their moral quality, but they maintain that 
without natural moral perceptions we never should have 
known that it was our duty to seek the happiness of man¬ 
kind when it diverged from our own, and they deny that 
virtue was either originally evolved from or is necessarily 
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proportioned to utility. They acknowledge that in the 
existing condition of society there is at least a general coin¬ 
cidence between the paths of virtue and of prosperity, but 
they contend that the obligation of virtue is of such a nature 
that no conceivable convulsion of affairs could destroy it, 
and that it would continue even if the government of the 
world belonged to supreme malice instead of supreme bene¬ 
volence. Virtue, they believe, is something more than a 
calculation or a habit. It is impossible to conceive its fun¬ 
damental principles reversed. Notwithstanding the strong 
tendency to confuse cognate feelings, the sense of duty and 
the sense of utility remain perfectly distinct in the appre¬ 
hension of mankind, and we are quite capable of recognising 
each separate ingredient in the same act. Our respect for a 
gallant but dangerous enemy, our contempt for a useful 
traitor, our care in the last moments of life for the interests 
of those who survive us, our clear distinction between inten¬ 
tional and unintentional injuries, and between the conscious¬ 
ness of imprudence and the consciousness of guilt, our 
conviction that the pursuit of interest should always be 
checked by a sense of duty, and that selfish and moral 
motives are so essentially opposed, that the presence of the 
former necessarily weakens the latter, our indignation at 
those who when honour or gratitude call them to sacrifice 
their interests pause to calculate remote consequences, the 
feeling of remorse which differs from every other emotion of 
our nature—in a word, the universal, unstudied sentiments 
of mankind all concur in leading us to separate widely our 
virtuous affections from our selfish ones. Just as pleasure 
and pain are ultimate grounds of action, and no reason can 
be given why we should seek the former and avoid the 
latter, except that it is the constitution of our nature that 
we should do so, so we are conscious that the words right 
and wrong express ultimate intelligible motives, that these 
motives are genetically different from the others, that they are 
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of a higher order, and that they carry with them a sense of 
obligation. Any scheme of morals that omits these facts 
fails to give an accurate and adequate description of the 
states of feeling which consciousness reveals. The con¬ 
sciences of men in every age would have echoed the assertion 
of Cicero that to sacrifice pleasure with a view of obtaining 
any form or modification of pleasure in return, no more 
answers to our idea of virtue, than to lend money at interest 
to our idea of charity. The conception of pure disinterested¬ 
ness is presupposed in our estimates of virtue. It is the 
root of all the emotions with which we contemplate acts of 
heroism. We feel that man is capable of pursuing what he 
believes to be right although pain and disaster and mental 
suffering and an early death be the consequence, and although 
no prospect of future reward lighten upon his tomb. This 
is the highest prerogative of our being, the point of contact 
between the human nature and the divine. 

In addition to the direct arguments in its support, the 
utilitarian school owes much of its influence to some very 
powerful moral and intellectual predispositions in its favour— 
the first, which we shall hereafter examine, consisting of the 
tendency manifested in certain conditions of society towards 
the qualities it is most calculated to produce, and the second 
of the almost irresistible attraction which unity and precision 
exercise on many minds. It was this desire to simplify 
human nature, by reducing its various faculties and com¬ 
plex operations to a single principle or process, that gave its 
great popularity to the sensational school of the last century. 
It led most metaphysicians of that school to deny the duality 
of human nature. It led Bonnet and Condillac to propose 
an animated statue, endowed with the five senses as channels 
of ideas, and with faculties exclusively employed in trans¬ 
forming the products of sensation, as a perfect representative 
of humanity. It led Helv6tius to assert that the original 
faculties of all men were precisely the same, all the difference 
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between what we call genius and what we call stupidity 
arising from differences of circumstances, and all the difference 
between men and animals arising mainly from the structure 
of the human hand In morals, theories of unification are 
peculiarly plausible, and I think peculiarly dangerous, be¬ 
cause, owing to the interaction of our moral sentiments, and 
the many transformations that each can undergo, there are 
few affections that might not under some conceivable circum¬ 
stances become the parents of every other. Wheq. Hobbes, 
in the name of the philosophy of self-interest, contended that 
‘ Pity is but the imagination of future calamity to ourselves, 
produced by the sense of another man’s calamity; * 1 when 
Hutcheson, in the name of the philosophy of benevolence, 
argued that the vice of intemperance is that it impels us to 
violence towards others, and weakens our capacity for doing 
them good: 2 when other moralists defending the excellence 
of our nature maintained that compassion is so emphatically 
the highest of our pleasures that a desire of gratifying it is 
the cause of our acts of barbarity; 3 each of these theories, 


1 On Human Nature , chap. ix. 

§ io. 

2 Enquiry concerning Good and 
Evil. 

* This theory is noticed by 
Hutcheson, and a -writer in the 
Spectator (No. 436) suggests that 
it may explain the attraction of 
prize-fights. The case of the plea¬ 
sure derived from fictitious sorrow 
is a distinct question, and has been 
admirably treated in Lord Karnes’ 
Essays on Morality. Bishop Butler 
notices (Second Sermon on Compas¬ 
sion), that it is possible for the 
very intensity of a feeling of com¬ 
passion to divert men from charity 
by making them ( industriously turn 
away from the miserable; * and it 
is well known that Goethe, on 
account of this very susceptibility, 


made it one of the rules of his life 
to avoid everything that could sug¬ 
gest painful ideas. Hobbes makes 
the following very characteristic 
comments on some famous lines of 
Lucretius : ‘ From what passion 
proceedeth it that men take plea¬ 
sure to behold from the shore the 
danger of those that are at sea in 
a tempest or in fight, or from a safe 
castle to behold two armies charge 
one another in the field? It is 
certainly in the whole sum joy, 
else men would never flock to such 
a spectacle. Nevertheless, there 
is both joy and grief, for as there 
is novelty and remembrance of our 
own security present, which is de¬ 
light, so there is also pity, which 
is grief. But the delight is so far 
predominant that men usually are 
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extravagant as it is, contains a germ of undoubted psycho¬ 
logical truth. It is true that a mind intensely apprehensive 
of future calamities tv ould on that account receive a shock at 
the sight; of the calamities of others. It is true that a very 
keen and absorbing sentiment of benevolence would be in 
itself sufficient to divert men from any habit that impaired 
their power of gratifying it. It is true that compassion in¬ 
volves a certain amount of pleasure, and conceivable that 
that pleasure might be so intensified that we might seek it 
by a crime. The error in these theories is not that they 
exaggerate the possible efficacy of the motives, but that 
they exaggerate their actual intensity in human nature and 
describe falsely the process by which the results they seek to 
explain have been arrived at. The function of observation 
in moral philosophy is not simply to attest the moral senti¬ 
ments we possess, leaving it to the reason to determine 
deductively how they may have been formed; it is rather to 
follow them through all the stages of their formation. 

And here I may observe that the term inductive, like 
most others that are employed in moral philosophy, may give 


content in such a case to be spec¬ 
tators of the misery of their 
friends/ {On Human Nature, ch. ix. 
§ 19.) Good Christians, according 
to some theologians, are expected 
to enjoy this pleasure in great 
perfection in heaven. ‘We may 
believe in the next world also the 
goodness as well as the happiness 
of the blest will be confirmed and 
advanced by reflections naturally 
arising from the view of the misery 
which some shall undergo, which 
seems to be a good reason for the 
creation of those beings who shall 
be finally miserable, and for the 
continuation of them in their mi¬ 
serable existence .... though in 
one respect the view of the misery 


which the damned undergo might 
seem to detract from the happiness 
of the blessed through pity and 
commiseration, yet under another, 
a nearer and much more affecting 
consideration, viz. that all this is 
the misery they themselves were 
often exposed to and in danger of 
incurring, why may not the sense 
of their own escape so far overcome 
the sense of another’s ruin as quite 
to extinguish the pain that usually 
attends the idea of it, and even 
render it productive of some real 
happiness ? To this purpose, Lu¬ 
cretius’ Suave mart,* etc. {Law's 
notes to his Translation of King's 
Origin of Evil, pp. 477, 479.) 
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rise to serious misconception. It is properly applied to those 
moralists who, disbelieving the existence of any moral sense 
or faculty revealing to us what is right and wrong, maintain 
that the origin of those ideas is simply our experience of the 
tendency of different lines of conduct to promote or impair 
true happiness. It appears, however, to be sometimes ima¬ 
gined that inductive moralists alone think that it is by in¬ 
duction or experience that we ought to ascertain what is the 
origin of our moral ideas. But this I conceive to, be a com¬ 
plete mistake. The basis of morals is a distinct question from 
the basis of theories of morals. Those who maintain the 
existence of a moral faculty do not, as is sometimes said, 
assume this proposition as a first principle of their arguments, 
but they arrive at it by a process of induction quite as severe 
as any that can be employed by their opponents. 1 They ex¬ 
amine, analyse, and classify their existing moral feelings, 
ascertain in what respects those feelings agree with or diffei 
from others, trace them through their various phases, and 
only assign them to a special faculty when they think they 
have shown them to be incapable of resolution, and gene- 
rically different from all others. 2 


1 See e.g. ReieCs Essays on the 
Active Powers , essay iii. ch. v. 

2 The error I have traced in 
this paragraph will be found run¬ 
ning through a great part of what 
Mr. Buckle has written upon 
morals—I think the weakest por¬ 
tion of his great work. See, for 
example, an elaborate confusion on 
the subject, History of Civilisation , 
vol. ii. p. 429. Mr. Buckle main¬ 
tains that all the philosophers of 
what is commonly called ‘the 
Scotch school* (a school founded by 
the Irishman Hutcheson, and to 
which Hume does not- belong), 
were incapable of inductive rea¬ 
soning, because they maintained 


the existence of a moral sense or 
faculty, or of first principles, inca¬ 
pable of resolution ; and be enters 
into a learned enquiry into the 
causes which made it impossible 
for Scotch writers to pursue or 
appreciate the inductive method. 
It is curious to contrast this view 
with the language of one, who, 
whatever may be the value of his 
original speculations, is, I conceive, 
among the very ablest philosophical 
critics of the present century. 
‘ Les philosophes 4cossais adop¬ 
ter ent les proc£d6s que Bacon avait 
recommand$ d’appliquer A l'itude 
du monde physique, et les trans- 
port&rent dans l’^tude du monde 
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This separation is all that is meant by a moral faculty. 
We are apt to regard the term as implying a distinct and 
well defined organ, bearing to the mind the same kind of 
relation as a limb to the body. But of the existence of such 
organs, and of the propriety of such material imagery, we 
know nothing. Perceiving in ourselves a will, and a crowd 
of intellectual and emotional phenomena that seem wholly 
different from the properties of matter, we infer the existence 
of an immaterial substance which wills, thinks, and feels, and 
can classify its own operations with considerable precision. 
The term faculty is simply an expression of classification. 
If we say that the moral faculty differs from the aesthetic 
faculty, we can only mean that the mind forms certain judg¬ 
ments of moral excellence, and also certain judgments of 
beauty, and that these two mental processes are clearly dis¬ 
tinct. To ask to what part of our nature moral perceptions 
should be attributed, is only to ask to what train of mental 
phenomena they bear the closest resemblance. 

If this simple, but often neglected, consideration be borne 


moral. Ils firent voir que l’induc- 
tion baconienne, c’est-a-dire, l’in- 
duction prec6d6e d’une observation 
scrupuleuse des ph^nomenes, est en 
philosophie comme en physique la 
seule mfohode legitime. C’est un 
de leurs titres les plus honorables 
d’avoir insist© sur cetfce demonstra¬ 
tion, et d’avoir en m£me temps 
joint l’exemple an pr^cepte. . . . 
II est vrai qne le z&le des philo- 
sophes ^cossais en faveur de la me¬ 
thod© d’observation leur a presque 
fait d£passer le bnt. Ils ont 
incline a renfermer la psychologie 
dans la description minutieose et 
continuelle de ph^nomenes de l’Ame 
sans r6fl£chir assez que cette de¬ 
scription doit faire place a l’induc- 
tion et an raisonnemeiit d6ductif, 
it qu’une philosophie qui se borne- 


rait a Tobservation serait anssi 
sterile que eelle qui s’amuserait a 
construire des hypotheses sans 
avoir prealablement observe.’— 
Cousin, Hist, de la Philos. Morale 
au xviii™ Si£ele, Tome 4, p. 14-16. 
Dugald Stewart had said much the 
same thing, but he was a Scotch¬ 
man, and therefore, according to 
Mr. Buckle (Hist, of Civ. ii. pp. 
485-86), incapable of understand¬ 
ing what induction was. I may 
add that one of the principal objec¬ 
tions M. Cousin makes against 
Locke is, that he investigated the 
origin of our ideas before analysing 
minntely their nature, and the pro¬ 
priety of this method is one of the 
points on which Mr. Mill (Exami¬ 
nation of Sir W. Hamilton) is at 
issue with M. Cousin. 
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in mind, the apparent discordance of intuitive moralists will 
appear less profound than might at first sight be supposed, 
for each section merely elucidates some one characteristic of 
moral judgments. Thus Butler insists upon the sense of obli¬ 
gation that is involved in them, contends that this separates 
them from all other sentiments, and assigns them in conse¬ 
quence to a special faculty of supreme authority called con¬ 
science. Adam Smith and many other writers were especi¬ 
ally struck by their sympathetic character. We a$e naturally 
attracted by humanity, and repelled by cruelty, and this 
instinctive, unreasoning sentiment constitutes, according to 
these moralists, the difference between right and wrong. 
Oudworth, however, the English precursor of Kant, had al¬ 
ready anticipated, and later metaphysicians have more fully 
exhibited, the inadequacy of such an analysis. Justice, huma¬ 
nity, veracity, and kindred virtues not merely have the power 
of attracting us, we have also an intellectual perception that 
they are essentially and immutably good, that their nature 
does not depend upon, and is not relative to, our constitutions; 
that it is impossible and inconceivable they should ever be 
vices, and their opposites, virtues. They are, therefore, it is 
said, intuitions of the reason. Clarke, developing the same 
rational school, and following in the steps of those moralists 
who regard our nature as a hierarchy of powers or faculties, 
with different degrees of dignity, and an appropriate order of 
supremacy and subordination, maintained that virtue con¬ 
sisted in harmony with the nature of things. Wollaston 
endeavoured to reduce it to truth, and Hutcheson to benevo¬ 
lence, which he maintained is recognised and approved by 
what his respect for the philosophy of Locke induced him to 
call ‘ a moral sense,’ but what Shaftesbury had regarded as 
a moral c taste.’ The pleasure attending the gratification of 
this taste, according to Shaftesbury and Henry More, is the 
motive to virtue. The doctrine of a mpral sense or faculty 
was the basis of the ethics of Reid. Hume maintained that 
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the peculiar quality of virtue is its utility, but that our 
affections are purely disinterested, and that we arrive at 
our knowledge of what is virtuous by a moral sense implanted 
in our nature, which leads us instinctively to approve of all 
acts that are beneficial to others. Expanding a pregnant 
hint which had been thrown out by Butler, he laid the foun¬ 
dation for a union of the schools of Clarke and Shaftesbury, 
by urging that our moral decisions are not simple, but com¬ 
plex, containing both a judgment of the reason, and an emo¬ 
tion of the heart. This fact has been elucidated still further 
by later writers, who have observed that these two elements 
apply in varying degrees to different kinds of virtue. Accord¬ 
ing to Lord Karnes, our intellectual perception of right and 
wrong applies most strictly to virtues like justice or veracity, 
which are of what is called ‘ perfect obligation, 7 or, in other 
words, are of such a nature, that their violation is a distinct 
crime, while the emotion of attraction or affection is shown 
most strongly towards virtues of imperfect obligation, like 
benevolence or charity. Like Hutcheson and Shaftesbury, 
Lord Karnes notices the analogies between our moral and 
sesthetical judgments. 

These last analogies open out a region of thought 
widely different from that we have been traversing. The 
close connection between the good and the beautiful has been 
always felt, so much so, that both were in Greek expressed 
by the same word, and in the philosophy of Plato, moral 
beauty was regarded as the archetype of which all visible 
beauty is only the shadow or the image. We all feel that 
there is a strict propriety in the term moral beauty. We feel 
that there are different forms of beauty which have a natural 
correspondence to different moral qualities, and much of the 
charm of poetry and eloquence rests upon this harmony. 
We feel that we have a direct, immediate, intuitive percep¬ 
tion that some objects, such as the sky above us, are beauti¬ 
ful, that this perception of beauty is totally different, and 
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could not possibly be derived, from a perception of theii 
utility, and that it bears a very striking resemblance to 
the instantaneous and unreasoning admiration elicited by a 
generous or heroic action. We perceive too, if we examine 
with care the operations of our own mind, that an sesthetical 
judgment includes an intuition or intellectual perception, 
and an emotion of attraction or admiration, very similar to 
those which compose a moral judgment. The very idea of 
beauty again implies that it should be admired, the idea 
of happiness implies that it should be desired, and the idea of 
duty that it should be performed. There is also a striking 
correspondence between the degree and kind of uniformity 
we can in each case discover. That there is a difference 
between right and wrong, and between beauty and ugliness, 
are both propositions which are universally felt. That right 
is better than wrong, and beauty than ugliness, are equally 
unquestioned. When we go further, and attempt to define 
the nature of these qualities, we are met indeed by great 
diversities of detail, but by a far larger amount of substantial 
unity. Poems like the Iliad or the Psalms, springing in the 
most dissimilar quarters, have commanded the admiration of 
men, through all the changes of some 3,000 years. The charm 
of music, the harmony of the female countenance, the majesty 
of the starry sky, of the ocean or of the mountain, the gentler 
beauties of the murmuring stream or of the twilight shades, 
were felt, as they are felt now, when the imagination of the 
infant world first embodied itself in written words. And 
in the same way types of heroism, and of virtue, descending 
from the remotest ages, command the admiration of man¬ 
kind. We can sympathise with the emotions of praise or 
blame revealed in the earliest historians, and the most ancient 
moralists strike a responsive chord in every heart. The 
broad lines remain unchanged. No one ever oontended that 
justice was a vice or injustice a virtue ; or that a summer 
sunset was a repulsive object, or that the sores upon a human 
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body were beautiful. Always, too, the objects of sesthetical 
admiration were divided into two great classes, the sublime 
and the beautiful, which in ethics have their manifest counter¬ 
parts in the heroic and the amiable. 

If, again, we examine the undoubted diversities that exist 
in judgments of virtue and of beauty, we soon discover that 
in each case a large proportion of them are to be ascribed to 
the different degrees of civilisation. The moral standard 
changes within certain limits, and according Id a regular 
process with the evolutions of society. There are virtues 
very highly estimated in a rude civilisation which sink into 
comparative insignificance in an organised society, while con¬ 
versely, virtues that were deemed secondary in the first be¬ 
come primary in the other. There are even virtues that it 
is impossible for any but highly cultivated minds to recog¬ 
nise. Questions of virtue and vice, such as the difference 
between humanity and barbarity, or between temperance and 
intemperance, are sometimes merely questions of degree, and 
the standard at one stage of civilisation may be much higher 
than at another. Just in the same way a steady modification 
of tastes, while a recognition of the broad features of beauty 
remains unchanged, accompanies advancing civilisation. The 
preference of gaudy to subdued tints, of colour to form, of a 
florid to a chaste style, of convulsive attitudes, gigantic 
figures, and strong emotions, may be looked for with con¬ 
siderable confidence in an uninstructed people. The refining 
influence of cultivation is in no sphere more remarkable than 
in the canons of taste it produces, and there are few better 
measures of the civilisation of a people than the conceptions 
of beauty it forms, the type or ideal it endeavours to realise. 

Many diversities, however, both of moral and sesthetical 
judgments, may be traced to accidental causes. Some one 
who is greatly admired, or who possesses great influence, is 
distinguished by some peculiarity of appearance, or introduces 
some peculiarity of dress. He will soon find countless 
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imitators. Gradually the natural sense of beauty will be* 
come vitiated; the eye and the taste will adjust themselves 
to a false and artificial standard, and men will at last judge 
according to it with the most absolute spontaneity. In the 
same way, if any accidental circumstance has elevated an 
indifferent action to peculiar honour, if a religious system 
enforces it as a virtue or brands it as a vice, the consciences 
of men will after a time accommodate themselves to the sen¬ 
tence, and an appeal to a wider than a local tribunal is 
necessary to correct the error. Every nation, again, from its 
peculiar circumstances and position, tends to some particular 
type, both of beauty and of virtue, and it naturally extols 
its national type beyond all others. The virtues of a small 
poor nation, living among barren mountains, surrounded by 
powerful enemies, and maintaining its independence only by 
the most inflexible discipline, watchfulness, and courage, will 
be in some degree different from those of a rich people re¬ 
moved from all fear of invasion and placed in the centre of 
commerce. The former will look with a very lenient eye on 
acts of barbarity or treachery, which to the latter would 
appear unspeakably horrible, and will value very highly 
certain virtues of discipline which the other will compara¬ 
tively neglect. So, too, the conceptions of beauty formed by 
a nation of negroes will be different from those formed by a 
nation of whites ; 1 the splendour of a tropical sky or the 
savage grandeur of a northern ocean, the aspect of great 
mountains or of wide plains, will not only supply nations with 
present images of sublimity or beauty, but will also contri¬ 
bute to form their standard and affect their judgments. 
Local customs or observances become so interwoven with 
our earliest recollections, that we at last regard them as es- 

1 M. Ch. Comte, in his very which different nations have made 
learned TraitS de Legislation, liv. their own distinctive peculiarities 
iii. ch. iv., has made an extremely of colour and form the ideal of 
curious collection of instances in beauty. 
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sentially venerable, and even in the most trivial matters it 
requires a certain effort to dissolve the association. There 
was much wisdom as well as much wit in the picture of the 
novelist who described the English footman’s contempt for 
the uniforms of the French, 1 blue being altogether ridiculous 
for regimentals, except in the blue guards and artillery; ’ 
and I suppose there are few Englishmen into whose first 
confused impression of France there does not enter a half* 
instinctive feeling of repugnance caused by the ferocious 
appearance of a peasantry who are all dressed like butchers. 1 

It has been said 2 that ‘ the feelings of beauty, grandeur, 
and whatever else is comprehended under the name of taste, 
do not lead to action, but terminate in delightful contem¬ 
plation, which constitutes the essential distinction between 
them and the moral sentiments to which in some points of 
view they may doubtless be likened/ This position I con¬ 
ceive to be altogether untenable. Our sesthetical judgment is 
of the nature of a preference. It leads us to prefer one class 
of objects to another, and whenever other things are equal, 
becomes a ground for action. In choosing the persons with 
whom we live, the neighbourhood we inhabit, the objects 
that surround us, we prefer that which is beautiful to that 
which is the reverse, and in every case in which a choice be¬ 
tween beauty and deformity is in question, and no counter¬ 
acting motive intervenes, we choose the former, and avoid 
the latter. There are no doubt innumerable events in life in 
which this question does not arise, but there are also very 
many in which we are not called upon to make a moral 
judgment. We say a man is actuated by strong moral prin¬ 
ciple who chooses according to its dictates in every case 
involving a moral judgment that comes naturally before him, 


1 ‘ How particularly fine the sound that puts you in mind of 
hard theta is in our English termi- nothing but a loathsome toad *— 
nations, as in that grand word death, Coleridge’s Table Talk , p. 181. 
for which the Germans gutturise a * Mackintosh, Dissert . p. 288. 

G 
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and who in obedience to its impulse pursues special courses 
of action. Corresponding propositions may be maintained 
with perfect truth concerning our sense of beauty. In pro¬ 
portion to its strength does it guide our course in ordinary 
life, and determine our peculiar pursuits. We may indeed 
sacrifice our sense of material beauty to considerations of 
utility with much more alacrity than our sense of moral 
beauty; we may consent to build a shapeless house sooner 
than to commit a dishonourable action, but we cannot volun¬ 
tarily choose that which is simply deformed, rather than that 
which is beautiful, without a certain feeling of pain, and a 
pain of this kind, according to the school of Hartley, is the 
precise definition of conscience. Nor is it at all difficult to 
conceive men with a sense of beauty so strong that they 
would die rather than outrage it. 

Considering all these things, it is not surprising that many 
moralists should have regarded moral excellence as simply 
the highest form of beauty, and moral cultivation as the 
supreme refinement of taste. But although this manner of 
regarding it is, as I think, far more plausible than the theory 
which resolves virtue into utility, although the Greek moral¬ 
ists and the school of Shaftesbury have abundantly proved 
that there is an extremely close connection between tnese 
orders of ideas, there are two considerations which appear to 
show the inadequacy of this theory. We are clearly conscious 
of the propriety of applying the epithet 6 beautiful ’ to virtues 
such as charity, reverence, or devotion, but we cannot apply 
it with the same propriety to duties of perfect obligation, 
such as veracity or integrity. The sense of beauty and the 
affection that follows it attach themselves rather to modes of 
enthusiasm and feeling than to the course of simple duly 
which constitutes a merely truthful and upright man. 1 Be¬ 
sides this, as the Stoics and Butler have shown, the position 


1 Lord Karnes’ Essays on Morality (1st edition)^ PP- 55-66. 
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of conscience in our nature is wholly unique, and clearly 
separates morals from a study of the beautiful. While each 
of our senses or appetites has a restricted sphere of operation, 
it is the function of conscience to survey the whole constitu¬ 
tion of our being, and assign limits to the gratification of all 
our various passions and desires. Differing not in degree, 
but in kind from the other principles of our nature, we feel 
that a course of conduct which is opposed to it may be intel¬ 
ligibly described as unnatural, even when in accordance with 
our most natural appetites, for to conscience is assigned the 
prerogative of both judging and restraining them all. Its 
power may be insignificant, but its title is undisputed, and 
‘ if it had might as it has right, it would govern the world.* 1 
It is this faculty, distinct from, and superior to, all appetites, 
passions, and tastes, that makes virtue the supreme law of 
life, and adds an imperative character to the feeling of attrac¬ 
tion it inspires. It is this which was described by Cicero as 
the God ruling within us ; by the Stoics as the sovereignty 
of reason; by St. Paul as the law of nature; by Butler as the 
supremacy of conscience. 

The distinction of different parts of our nature, as higher 
or lower, which appears in the foregoing reasoning, and 
which occupies so important a place in the intuitive system 
of morals, is one that can only be defended by the way of 
illustrations. A writer can only select cases in which such 
distinctions seem most apparent, and leave them to the 
feelings of his reader. A few examples will, I hope, be suffi¬ 
cient to show that even in our pleasures, we are not simply 
determined by the amount of enjoyment, but that there is a 
difference of kind, which may be reasonably described by the 
epithets, higher or lower. 

If we suppose a being from another sphere, who derived 
his conceptions from a purely rational process, without the 


1 See Butler’s Three Sermons on Human Nature , and the preface, 
e 2 
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intervention of the senses, to descend to our world, and to 
enquire into the principles of human nature, I imagine there 
are few points that would strike him as more anomalous, or 
which he would be more absolutely unable to realise, than 
the different estimates in which men hold the pleasures 
derived from the two senses of tasting and hearing. Under 
the first is comprised the enjoyment resulting from the action 
of certain kinds of food upon the palate. Under the second 
the charm of music. Each of these forms of pleasure is 
natural, each can be greatly heightened by cultivation, in 
each case the pleasure may be vivid, but is very transient, 
and in neither case do evil consequences necessarily ensue. 
Yet with so many undoubted points of resemblance, when 
we turn to the actual world, we find the difference between 
these two orders of pleasure of such a nature, that a com¬ 
parison seems absolutely ludicrous. In what then does this 
difference consist? Not, surely, in the greater intensity of 
the enjoyment derived from music, for in many cases this 
superiority does not exist. 1 We are all conscious that in our 
comparison of these pleasures, there is an element distinct 
from any consideration of their intensity, duration, or con¬ 
sequences. We naturally attach a faint notion of shame to 
the one, while we as naturally glory in the other. A very 
keen sense of the pleasures of the palate is looked upon as in 
a certain degree discreditable. A man will hardly boast 
that he is very fond of eating, but he has no hesitation in 
acknowledging that he is very fond of music. The first 

1 Speaking of the animated consequent les lui fait goiter avec 
statue which he regarded as a re- plus de vivacity. La faim yourra 
presentativeofman, Condillac says, la rendre malheureuse, mais d&s 
*Le goht pent ordinairement con- qu’elle aura remarqu4 les sensations 
tribuer plus que l’odorat a son propres k l’apaiser, elle y d^termi- 
bonheur et a son malheur. . . . H nera davantage son attention, les 
y contribue m6me encore plus que d&irera avec plus de violence et en 
les sons harmonieux, parce que le jouira avec plus de d61ire/— Traitt 
besom de nourriture lui rend les des Sensations, 1** partie ch. x. 
savours pins n6cessaire& et par 
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taste lowers, and tlie second elevates him in his own eyes, 
and in those of his neighbours. 

Again, let a man of cheerful disposition, and of a cultivated 
but not very fastidious taste, observe his own emotions and 
the countenances of those axound him during the represen¬ 
tation of a clever tragedy and of a clever farce, and it is 
probable that he will come to the conclusion that his enjoy¬ 
ment in the latter case has been both more unmingled and 
more intense than in the former. He has felt no lassitude, 
he has not endured the amount of pain that necessarily ac¬ 
companies the pleasure of pathos, he has experienced a vivid, 
absorbing pleasure, and he has traced similar emotions in 
the violent demonstrations of his neighbours. Yet he will 
readily admit that the pleasure derived from the tragedy is of 
a higher order than that derived from the farce. Sometimes 
he will find himself hesitating which of the two he will 
choose. The love of mere enjoyment leads him to the one. 
A sense of its Tiobler character inclines him to the other. 

A similar distinction may be observed in other depart¬ 
ments. Except in the relation of the sexes, it is probable 
that a more intense pleasure is usually obtained from the 
grotesque and the eccentric, than from the perfections of 
beauty. The pleasure derived from beauty is not violent in 
its nature, and it is in most cases peculiarly mixed with 
melancholy. The feelings of a man who is deeply moved by 
a lovely landscape are rarely those of extreme elation. A 
shade of melancholy steals over his mind. His eyes fill with 
tears. A vague and unsatisfied longing fills his soul. Yet, 
troubled and broken as is this form of enjoyment, few persons 
would hesitate to pronounce it of a higher kind than any 
that can be derived from the exhibitions of oddity. 

If pleasures were the sole objects of our pursuit, and if 
their excellence were measured only by the quantity of enjoy¬ 
ment they afford, nothing could appear more obvious than 
that the man would be esteemed most wise who attained 
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his object at least cost. Yet the whole course of civilisation 
is in a precisely opposite direction. A child derives the 
keenest and most exquisite enjoyment from the simplest 
objects. A flower, a doll, a rude game, the least artistic 
tale, is sufficient to enchant it. An uneducated peasant is 
enraptured with the wildest story and the coarsest wit. In¬ 
creased cultivation almost always produces a fastidiousness 
which renders necessary the increased elaboration of our 
pleasures. We attach a certain discredit to a man who has 
retained those of childhood. The very fact of our "deriving 
pleasure from certain amusements creates a kind of humilia¬ 
tion, for we feel that they are not in harmony with the 
nobility of our nature. 1 

Our judgments of societies resemble in this respect our 
judgments of individuals. Few persons, I think, who have 
compared the modes of popular life in stagnant and unde¬ 
veloped countries like Spain with those in the great centres 
of industrial civilisation, will venture to pronounce with any 
confidence that the quantum or average of actual realised 
enjoyment is greater in the civilised than in the semi-civilised 
society. An undeveloped nature is by no means necessarily 
an unhappy nature, and although we possess no accurate 
gauge of happiness, we may, at least, be certain that its 
degrees do not coincide with the degrees of prosperity. The 
tastes and habits of men in a backward society accommodate 
themselves to the narrow circle of a few pleasures, and pro- 

1 This is one of the favourite de ses miseres effectives. . . . D’ou 
thoughts of Pascal, who, however, vient que cet homme, qui a perdu 
in his usual fashion dwells upon it depuis peu son fils unique, et qui, 
in a somewhat morbid and exagge- accable de proc&s et de querelles, 
rated strain. ‘ CTestune bien grande etait ce matin si trouble, n’y pense 
mis&re que de pouvoir prendre plusmaintenant? Ne vous en 6ton- 
plaisir 4 des choses si basses et si nez pas; il est tout occupe a voir 
m^prisables. .. lhomme est encore par oil passera un cerf que ses 
plus k plaindre de ce qu’il peut se chiens poursuivent. . . . C’est une 
divertir a ces choses si frivoles et joie de malade et de fr6n6tique.’— 
si basses, que de ce qu’il s’affiige Pensees (Mistre de l’homine). 
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bably find in these as complete satisfaction as more civilised 
men in a wider range; and if there is in the first condition 
somewhat more of the weariness of monotony, there is in the 
second much more of the anxiety of discontent. The supe¬ 
riority of a highly civilised man lies chiefly in the fact that 
he belongs to a higher order of being, for he has approached 
more nearly to the end of his existence, and has called into 
action a larger number of his capacities. And this is in itself 
an end. Even if, as is not improbable, the lower animals 
are happier than man, 1 and semi-barbarians than civilised 
men, still it is better to be a man than a brute, better to be 
bom amid the fierce struggles of civilisation than in some 
stranded nation apart from all the flow of enterprise and 
knowledge. Even in that material civilisation which utili¬ 
tarianism delights to glorify, there is an element which the 
philosophy of mere enjoyment cannot explain. 

Again, if we ask the reason of the vast and indisputable 
superiority which the general voice of mankind gives to 
mental pleasures, considered as pleasures, over physical ones, 
we shall find, I think, no adequate or satisfactory answer on 
the supposition that pleasures owe all their value to the 
quantity of enjoyment they afford. The former, it is truly 
said, are more varied and more prolonged than the latter, 
but on the other hand, they are attained with more effort, 
and they are diffused over a far narrower circle. No one 
who compares the class of men who derive their pleasure 
chiefly from field sports or other forms of physical enjoyment 
with those who derive their pleasure from the highest in¬ 
tellectual sources; no one who compares the period of 
boyhood when enjoyments are chiefly animal with early 

1 * Quae singula improvidam est, in quo sponte naturae benigni- 
mortalitatem involvunt, solum ut tas sufficit: uno quidem vel prae- 
inter ista certum sit, nihil esse ferenda cunctis bonis, quod de 
certi, nec miserius quidquam ho- gloria, de peeunia, ambitione, su- 
mine, aut superbius. Caeteris perque de morte, non cogitant/— 
quippeanimantium sola victus cura Plin. Hist Nat ii. 5. 
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manhood when they are chiefly intellectual, will be able bo 
discover in the different levels of happiness any justification 
of the great interval the world places between these plea¬ 
sures. No painter or novelist, who wished to depict an ideal 
of perfect happiness, would seek it in a profound student. 
Without entering into any doubtful questions concerning the 
relations of the body to all mental states, it may be main¬ 
tained that bodily conditions have in general more influence 
upon our enjoyment than mental ones. The happiness of the 
great majority of men is far more affected by health and by 
temperament, 1 resulting from physical conditions, which 
again physical enjoyments are often calculated to produce, 
than by any mental or moral causes, and acute physical 
sufferings paralyse all the energies of our nature to a greater 
extent than any mental distress. It is probable that the 
American inventor of the first anaesthetic has done more for 
the real happiness of mankind than all the moral philo¬ 
sophers from Socrates to Mill. Moral causes may teach men 
patience, and the endurance of felt suffering, or may even 
alleviate its pangs, but there are temperaments due to phy- 


1 Paley, in his very ingenious, 
and in some respects admirable, 
chapter on happiness tries to prove 
the inferiority of animal pleasures, 
by showing the short time their 
enjoyment actually lasts, the ex¬ 
tent to which they are dulled by 
repetition, and the cases in which 
they incapacitate men for other 
pleasures. But this calculation 
omits the influence of some animal 
enjoyments upon health and tem¬ 
perament. The fact, however, 
that health, which is a condition 
of body, is the chief source of 
happiness, Paley fully admits. 
1 Health/ he says, * is the one thing 
needful .... when we are in 
perfect health and spirits, we feel 
in ourselves a happiness indepen¬ 


dent of any particular outward gra¬ 
tification. . . . This is an enjoy¬ 
ment which the Deity has annexed 
to life, and probably constitutes in 
a great measure the happiness of 
infants and brutes ... of oysters, 
periwinkles, and the like; for 
which I have sometimes been at a 
loss to find out amusement/ On 
the test of happiness he very fairly 
says, ‘ All that can be said is that 
there remains a presumption in 
favour of those conditions of life in 
which men generally appear most 
cheerful and contented; for though 
the apparent happiness of mankind 
be not always a true measure of 
their real happiness, it is the best 
measure we have /—Moral Philoso¬ 
phy* i. 6. 
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sical causes from which most sufferings glance almost unfelt. 
It is said that when an ancient was asked ‘ what use is 
philosophy V he answered, ‘ it teaches men how to die/ and he 
verified his words by a noble death; but it has been proved 
on a thousand battle-fields, it has been proved on a thousand 
scaffolds, it is proved through all the wide regions of China 
and India, that the dull and animal nature which feels little 
and realises faintly, can meet death with a calm that phi¬ 
losophy can barely rival . 1 The truth is, that the mental 
part of our nature is not regarded as superior to the physical 
part, because it contributes most to our happiness. The 
superiority is of a different kind, and may be intelligibly 
expressed by the epithets higher and lower. 

And, once more, there is a class of pleasures resulting 
from the gratification of our moral feelings which we na¬ 
turally place in the foremost rank. To the great majority 
of mankind it will probably appear, in spite of the doctrine 
of Paley, that no multiple of the pleasure of eating pastry 
can be an equivalent to the pleasure derived from a generous 
action. It is not that the latter is so inconceivably intense. 
It is that it is of a higher order. 

This distinction of kind has been neglected or denied by 
most utilitarian writers 3 2 and although an attempt has re- 


1 A writer who devoted a great 
part of his life to studying the 
deaths of men in different coun¬ 
tries, classes, and churches, and to 
collecting from other physicians 
information on the subject, says: 
\Amesure qu'on s’&oigne des grands 
foyers de civilisation, qu'on se rap- 
proche des plaines et des mon- 
tagnes, le caract&re de la mort 
prend de plus en plus l’aspect 
calme du ciel par un beau crepus- 
cule du soir. . . . En g6n6ral la 
mort s’accomplit d’une mani&re 
d’autant plus simple et naturelle 


qu’on est plus fibre des innombra- 
bles liens de la civilisation/—Lau- 
vergne, De Vagonie de la Mort , 
tome i. pp. 131-132. 

2 ‘ I will omit much usual de¬ 
clamation upon the dignity and 
capacity of our nature, the superi¬ 
ority of the soul to the body, of the 
rational to the animal part of our 
constitution, upon the worthiness, 
refinement, and delicacy of some 
satisfactions, or the meanness, 
grossness, and sensuality of others; 
because I hold that pleasures differ 
in nothing but in continuance and 
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cently been made to introduce it into the system, it appears 
manifestly incompatible with its principle. If the reality of 
the distinction be admitted, it shows that our wills are so far 
from tending necessarily to that which produces most enjoy¬ 
ment that we have the power even in our pleasures of recog¬ 
nising a higher and a wholly different quality, and of making 
that quality rather than enjoyment the object of our choice. 
If it be possible for a man in choosing between two pleasures 
deliberately to select as preferable, apart from all consideration 
of consequences, that which he is conscious gives least enjoy- 


intensity.V-Paley’s Moral Philoso¬ 
phy, book i. ch. yi. Bentham in 
like manner saul, ‘Quantity of 
pleasure being equal, pushpin is as 
good as poetry/ and he maintained 
that the value of a pleasure de¬ 
pends on—its (1) intensity, (2) 
duration, (3) certainty, (4) propin¬ 
quity, (5) purity, (6) fecundity, (71 
extent ( Springs of Action). The 
recognition of the ‘purity'* of a 
pleasure might seem to imply the 
distinction for which I have con¬ 
tended in the text, but this is not 
60 . The purity of a pleasure or 
pain, according to Bentham, is ‘ the 
chance it has of not being followed 
by sensations of the opposite kind : 
that is pain if it be a pleasure, 
pleasure if it be a pain.’— Morals 
and Legislation, i. § 8. Mr. Buckle 
(Hist, of Civilisatio?i , vol. ii. pp. 399 
-400) writes in a somewhat similar 
strain, but less unequivocally, for 
he admits that mental pleasures 
are ‘ more ennobling ’ than physical 
ones. The older utilitarians, as far 
as I have observed, did not even 
advert to the question. This being 
the case, it must have been a mat¬ 
ter of surprise as well as of grati¬ 
fication to most intuitive moralists 
to find Mr. Mill fully recognising 
the existence of different kinds of 


pleasure, and admitting that the 
superiority of the higher kinds 
does not spring from their being 
greater in amount.— Utilitarian¬ 
ism, pp. 11-12. If it be meant by 
this that we have the power of 
recognising some pleasures as 
superior to others in kind, irre¬ 
spective of all consideration of 
their intensity, their cost, and 
their consequences, I submit that 
the admission is completely ineom 
patible with the utilitarian theory, 
and that Mr. Mill has only suc¬ 
ceeded in introducing Stoical ele¬ 
ments into his system by loosening 
its very foundation. The impossi¬ 
bility of establishing an aristocracy 
of enjoyments in which, apart from 
all considerations of consequences, 
some which give less pleasure and 
are less widely diffused are re¬ 
garded as intrinsically superior to 
others which give more pleasure 
and are more general, without 
admitting into our estimate amoral 
element, which on utilitarian prin¬ 
ciples is wholly illegitimate, has 
been powerfully shown since the 
first edition of this book by Pro¬ 
fessor Grote, in his Examination 
of the Utilitarian Philosophy, chap, 
iii. 
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ment because he recognises in it a greater worthiness, or 
elevation, it is certain that his conduct is either wholly irra 
tional, or that he is acting on a principle of judgment for 
which f the greatest happiness ’ philosophy is unable to 
account. Consistently with that philosophy, the terms 
higher and lower as applied to different parts of our nature, 
to different regions of thought or feeling, can have no other 
meaning than that of productive of more or less enjoyment. 
But if once we admit a distinction of quality as well as 
a distinction of quantity in our estimate of pleasure, all 
is changed. It then appears evident that the different parts 
of our nature to which these pleasures refer, bear to each 
other a relation of another kind, which may be clearly and 
justly described by the terms higher and lower; and the 
assertion that our reason reveals to us intuitively and directly 
this hierarchy of our being, is a fundamental position of the 
greatest schools of intuitive moralists. According to these 
writers, when we say that our moral and intellectual is 
superior to our animal nature, that the benevolent affections 
are superior to the selfish ones, that conscience has a legiti¬ 
mate supremacy over the other parts of our being; this 
language is not arbitrary, or fantastic, or capricious, because 
it is intelligible. When such a subordination is announced, 
it corresponds with feelings we all possess, falls in with the 
natural course of our judgments, with our habitual and un¬ 
studied language. 

The arguments that have been directed against the 
theory of natural moral perceptions are of two kinds, the 
first, which I have already noticed, being designed to show 
that all our moral judgments may be resolved into considera¬ 
tions of utility; the second resting upon the diversity of these 
judgments in different nations and stages of civilisation, which, 
it is said, is altogether inexplicable upon the supposition of a 
moral faculty. As these variations form the great stumbling- 
block in the way of the doctrine I am maintaining, and as they 
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constitute a very important part of the history of morals, 1 
shall make no apology for noticing them in some detail. 

In the first place, there are many cases in which diver¬ 
sities of moral judgment arise from causes that are not 
moral, hut purely intellectual. Thus, for example, when 
theologians pronounced loans at interest contrary to the law 
of nature and plainly extortionate, this error obviously arose 
from a false notion of the uses of money. They believed 
that it was a sterile thing, and that he who has restored 
what he borrowed, has cancelled all the benefit he v received 
from the transaction. At the time when the first Christian 
moralists treated the subject, special circumstances had ren¬ 
dered the rate of interest extremely high, and consequently 
extremely oppressive to the poor, and this fact, no doubt, 
strengthened the prejudice; but the root of the condemna¬ 
tion of usury was simply an error in political economy. 
When men came to understand that money is a productive 
thing, and that the sum lent enables the borrower to create 
sources of wealth that will continue when the loan has been 
returned, they perceived that there was no natural injustice 
in exacting payment for this advantage, and usury either 
ceased to be assailed, or was assailed only upon the ground 
of positive commands. 

Thus again the question of the criminality of abortion 
has been considerably affected by physiological speculations 
as to the time when the foetus in the womb acquires the 
nature, and therefore the rights, of a separate being. The 
general opinion among the ancients seems to have been that 
it was but a part of the mother, and that she had the same 
right to destroy it as to cauterise a tumour upon her body. 
Plato and Aristotle both admitted the practice. The Homan 
law contained no enactment against voluntary abortion till the 
time of Ulpian. The Stoics thought that the infant received 
its soul when respiration began. The Justinian code fixed 
its animation at forty days after conception. In modem 
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legislations it is treated as a distinct being from the moment 
of conception. 1 It is obvious that the solution of such ques¬ 
tions, though affecting our moral judgments, must be sought 
entirely outside the range of moral feelings. 

In the next place, there is a broad distinction to be 
drawn between duties which rest immediately on the dictates 
of conscience, and those which are based upon positive com¬ 
mands. The iniquity of theft, murder, falsehood, or adultery 
rests upon grounds generically distinct from those on which 
men pronounce it to be sinful to eat meat on Friday, or to 
work on Sunday, or to abstain from religious assemblies. 
The reproaches conscience directs against those who are 
guilty of these last acts are purely hypothetical, conscience 
enjoining obedience to the Divine commands, but leaving it 
to reason to determine what those commands may be. The 
distinction between these two classes of duties becomes ap¬ 
parent on the slightest reflection, and the variations in their 
relative prominence form one of the most important branches 
of religious history. 

Closely connected with the preceding are the diversities 
which result from an ancient custom becoming at last, 
through its very antiquity, or through the confusion of 
means with ends, an object of religious reverence. Among 
the many safeguards of female purity in the Roman republic 
was an enactment forbidding women even to taste wine, and 
this very intelligible law being enforced with the earliest 
education, became at last, by habit and traditionary reve¬ 
rence, so incorporated with the moral feelings of the people, 
that its violation was spoken of as a monstrous crime. Aulus 
Gellius has preserved a passage hi which Cato observes, 
( that the husband has an absolute authority over his wife; 
it is for him to condemn and punish her, if she has been 

1 Buchner, Force et Matikre , pp. ancient philosophers on this sub- 
163-164. There is a very curious ject in Plutarch’s treatise, Be Pkt - 
collection of the speculations of the citis Philos, 
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guilty of any shameful act, such as drinking wine or com¬ 
mitting adultery.* 1 As soon as the reverence for tradition 
was diminished, and men ventured to judge old customs upon 
their own merits, they were able, by steadily reflecting upon 
this belief, to reduce it to its primitive elements, to separate 
the act from the ideas with which it had been associated, 
and thus to perceive that it was not necessarily opposed to 
any of those great moral laws or feelings which their con¬ 
sciences revealed, and which were the basis of all their 
reasonings on morals. 

A confused association of ideas, which is easily exposed 
by a patient analysis, lies at the root of more serious anoma¬ 
lies. Thus to those who reflect deeply upon moral history, 
few things, I suppose, are more humiliating than to contrast 
the admiration and profoundly reverential attachment excited 
by a conqueror, who through the promptings of simple 
vanity, through love of fame, or through greed of territory, 
has wantonly caused the deaths, the sufferings, or the be- 


1 Aulus Gellius, Nodes, x. 23. 
The law is given by Dion. Halicam. 
Valerius Maximus says, ‘ Vini usus 
olim Romanis feminis ignotus fuit, 
ne scilicet in aliquod dedecus pro- 
laberentur: quia proximus a Libero 
patre intemperantiae gradus ad 
inconcessam Venerem esse consue- 
vit’ (Val. Max. ii. 1 , § 5). This is 
also noticed by Pliny (Hist Nat. 
xiv, 14), who ascribes the law to 
Romulus, and who mentions two 
cases in which women were said to 
have been put to death for this 
offence, and a third in which the 
offender was deprived of her dowry. 
Cato said that the ancient Romans 
were accustomed to kiss their wives 
for the purpose of discovering 
whether they had been, drinking 
wine. The Bona Dea, it is said, 
was originally a woman named 


Fatua, who was famous for her 
modesty and fidelity to her hus¬ 
band, but who, unfortunately, hav 
mg once found a cask of wine in the 
house, got drunk, and was in con¬ 
sequence scourged to death by her 
husband. He afterwards repented 
of his act, and paid divine honours 
to her memory, and as a memorial 
of her death, a cask of wine was 
always placed upon the altar 
during the rites. (Lactantius, Div. 
Inst. i. 22.) The Milesians, also, 
and the inhabitants of Marseilles 
are said to have had laws forbid 
ding women to drink wine (JElian, 
Hist. Var . ii. 38). Tertullian de¬ 
scribes the prohibition of wine 
among the Roman women as in his 
time obsolete, and a taste for it 
was one of the great trials of St. 
Monica {Aug. Con /. x. 8). 
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reavements of thousands, with the abhorrence produced by a 
single act of murder or robbery committed by a poor and 
ignorant man, perhaps under the pressure of extreme want 
or intolerable wrong. The attraction of genius and power, 
which the vulgar usually measure by their material fruits, 
the advantages acquired by the nation to which he belongs, 
the belief that battles are decided by providential inter¬ 
ference, and that military success is therefore a proof of 
Divine favour, and the sanctity ascribed to the regal office, 
have all no doubt conspired to veil the atrocity of the 
conqueror’s career; but there is probably another and a 
deeper influence behind. That which invests war, in spite 
of all the evils that attend it, with a certain moral grandeur, 
is the heroic self-sacrifice it elicits. With perhaps the single 
exception of the Church, it is the sphere in which mercenary 
motives have least sway, in which performance is least 
weighed and measured by strict obligation, in which a dis¬ 
interested enthusiasm has most scope. A battle-field is the 
scene of deeds of self-sacrifice so transcendent, and at the 
same time so dramatic, that in spite of all its horrors and 
crimes, it awakens the most passionate moral enthusiasm. 
But this feeling produced by the thought of so many who 
have sacrificed their life-blood for their flag or for their 
chief, needs some definite object on which to rest. The mul¬ 
titude of nameless combatants do not strike the imagination. 
They do not stand out, and are not realised, as distinct 
and living figures conspicuous to the view. Hence it is that 
the chief, as the most prominent, becomes the representative 
warrior; the martyr’s aureole descends upon his brow, and 
thus by a confusion that seems the very irony of fate, the 
enthusiasm evoked by the self-sacrifice of thousands sheds a 
sacred glow around the very man whose prodigious egotism 
had rendered that sacrifice necessary. 

Another form of moral paradox is derived from the fact 
that positive religions may override our moral perceptions in 
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such a manner, that we may consciously admit a moral con¬ 
tradiction. In this respect there is a strict parallelism 
between our intellectual and our moral faculties. It is at 
present the professed belief of at least three-fourths of the 
Christian Church, and was for some centuries the him belief 
of the entire Church, that on a certain night the Founder of 
the Christian faith, being seated at a supper table, held His 
own body in His own hand, broke that body, distributed it 
to His disciples, who proceeded to eat it, the same cbody re¬ 
maining at the same moment seated intact at the table, and 
soon afterwards proceeding to the garden of Gethsemane. 
The fact of such a doctrine being believed, does not imply 
that the faculties of those who hold it are of such a nature 
that they perceive no contradiction or natural absurdity in 
these statements. The well-known argument derived from 
the obscurity of the metaphysical notion of substance is 
intended only in some slight degree to soften the difficulty. 
The contradiction is clearly perceived, but it is accepted by 
faith as part of the teaching of the Church. 

What transubstantiation is in the order of reason the 
Augustinian doctrine of the damnation of unbaptised infants, 
and the Calvinistic doctrine of reprobation, are in the order 
of morals. Of these doctrines it is not too much to say, that 
in the form in which they have often been stated, they sur¬ 
pass in atrocity any tenets that have ever been admitted into 
any pagan creed, and would, if they formed an essential part 
of Christianity, amply justify the term ‘pernicious super¬ 
stition/ which Tacitus applied to the faith. That a little 
child who lives but a few moments after birth and dies 
before it has been sprinkled with the sacred water is in such 
a sense responsible for its ancestors having 6,000 years before 
eaten some forbidden fruit that it may with perfect justice be 
resuscitated and cast into an abyss of eternal fire in expiation 
of this ancestral crime, that an all-righteous and all-merciful 
Creator in the full exercise of those attributes deliberately 
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calls into existence sentient beings whom He has from eter¬ 
nity irrevocably destined to endless, unspeakable, unmitigated 
torture, are propositions which are at once so extravagantly 
absurd and so ineffably atrocious that their adoption might 
well lead men to doubt the universality of moral perceptions. 
Such teaching is in fact simply daemonism, and dsemonism in 
its most extreme form. It attributes to the Creator acts of 
injustice and of barbarity, which it would be absolutely im¬ 
possible for the imagination to surpass, acts before which the 
most monstrous excesses of human cruelty dwindle into 
insignificance, acts which are in fact considerably worse than 
any that theologians have attributed to the devil. If there 
were men who while vividly realising the nature of these 
acts naturally turned to them as the exhibitions of perfect 
goodness, all systems of ethics founded upon innate moral 
perceptions would be false. But happily this is not so. 
Those who embrace these doctrines do so only because they 
believe that some inspired Church or writer has taught them, 
and because they are still in that stage in which men con¬ 
sider it more irreligious to question the infallibility of an 
apostle than to disfigure by any conceivable imputation 
the character of the Deity. They accordingly esteem it a 
matter of duty, and a commendable exercise of humility, to 
stifle the moral feelings of their nature, and they at last suc¬ 
ceed in persuading themselves that their Divinity would be 
extremely offended if they hesitated to ascribe to him the 
attributes of a fiend. But their moral feelings, though not 
unimpaired by such conceptions, are not on ordinary subjects 
generically different from those of their neighbours. With 
an amiable inconsistency they can even find something to 
revolt them in the lives of a Caligula or a Hero. Their theo¬ 
logical estimate of justice and mercy is isolated. Their 
doctrine is accepted as a kind of moral miracle, and as is 
customary with a certain school of theologians, when they 

H 
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enunciate a proposition which is palpably self-contradictory 
they call it a mystery and an occasion for faith. 

In t his instance a distinct moral contradiction is con¬ 
sciously admitted. In the case of persecution, a strictly 
moral and logical inference is drawn from a very immoral 
proposition which is accepted as part of a system of dogmatic 
theology. The two elements that should be considered in 
punishing a criminal are the heinousness of his guilt and the 
injury he inflicts. When the greatest guilt and the greatest 
injury are combined, the greatest punishment naturally fol¬ 
lows. No one would argue against the existence of a moral 
faculty, on the ground that men put murderers to death. 
When therefore theologians believed that a man was intensely 
guilty who held certain opinions, and that he was causing 
the damnation of his fellows if he propagated them, there 
was no moral difficulty in concluding that the heretic should 
be put to death. Selfish considerations may have directed 
persecution against heresy rather than against vice, but the 
Catholic doctrines of the guilt of error, and of the infallibility 
of the Church, were amply sufficient to justify it. 

It appears then that a dogmatic system which is accepted 
on rational or other grounds, and supported by prospects of 
rewards and punishments, may teach a code of ethics differ¬ 
ing from that of conscience ; and that in this case the voice 
of conscience may be either disregarded or stifled. It is 
however also true, that it may be perverted. When, for ex¬ 
ample, theologians during a long period have inculcated 
habits of credulity, rather than habits of enquiry; when they 
have persuaded men that it is better to cherish prejudice 
than to analyse it; better to stifle every doubt of what they 
have been taught than honestly to investigate its value, they 
will at last succeed in forming habits of mind that will in¬ 
stinctively and habitually recoil from all impartiality and 
intellectual honesty. If men continually violate a duty they 
may at last cease to feel its obligation. But this, though it 
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forms a great difficulty in ethical enquiries, is no argument 
against the reality of moral perceptions, for it is simply a law 
to which all our powers are subject. A bad intellectual 
education will produce not only erroneous or imperfect infor¬ 
mation but also a false ply or habit of judgment. A bad 
sesthetical education will produce false canons of taste. 
Systematic abuse will pervert and vitiate even some of our 
physical perceptions. In each case the experience of many 
minds under many conditions must be appealed to, to deter¬ 
mine the standard of right and wrong, and long and difficult 
discipline is required to restore the diseased organ to sanity. 
We may decide particular moral questions by reasoning, but 
our reasoning is an appeal to certain moral principles which 
are revealed to us by intuition. 

The principal difficulty I imagine which most men have 
in admitting that we possess certain natural moral percep¬ 
tions arises from the supposition that it implies the existence 
of some mysterious agent like the daemon of Socrates, which 
gives us specific and infallible information in particular cases. 
But this I conceive to be a complete mistake. All that is 
necessarily meant by the adherents of this school is comprised 
in two propositions. The first is that our will is not 
governed exclusively by the law of pleasure and pain, but 
also by the law of duty, which we feel to be distinct from 
the former, and to carry with it the sense of obligation. The 
second is that the basis of our conception of duty is an intui¬ 
tive perception that among the various feelings, tendencies, 
and impulses that constitute our emotional being, there are 
some which are essentially good, and ought to be encouraged, 
and some which are essentially bad, and ought to be repressed. 
They contend that it is a psychological fact that we are in¬ 
tuitively conscious that our benevolent affections are superioi 
to our malevolent ones, truth to falsehood, justice to injustice, 
gratitude to ingratitude, chastity to sensuality, and that in 
all ages and countries the path of virtue has been towards. 

h 2 
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the higher and not towards the lower feelings. It may he 
that the sense of duty is so weak as to be scarcely perceptible, 
and then the lower part of our nature will be supreme. It 
may happen that certain conditions of society lead men to 
direct their anxiety for moral improvement altogether in one 
or two channels, as was the case in ancient Greece, where 
civic and intellectual virtues were very highly cultivated, 
and the virtue of chastity was almost neglected. It may 
happen that different parts of our higher nature in a measure 
conflict, as when a very strong sense of justice checks our 
benevolent feelings. Dogmatic systems may enjoin men to 
propitiate certain unseen beings by acts which are notin 
accordance with the moral law. Special circumstances may 
influence, and the intermingling of many different motives 
may obscure and complicate, the moral evolution; but above 
all these one great truth appears. No one who desires to 
become holier and better imagines that he does so by be¬ 
coming more malevolent, or more untruthful, or more 
unchaste. Every one who desires to attain perfection in 
these departments of feeling is impeded towards benevolence, 
towards veracity, towards chastity. 1 

Now it is manifest that according to this theory the 
moral unity to be expected in different ages is not a unity of 
standard, or of acts, but a unity of tendency. Men come 
into the world with their benevolent affections very inferior 
in power to their selfish ones, and the function of morals is 
to invert this order. The extinction of all selfish feeling is 
impossible for an individual, and if it were general, it would 
result in the dissolution of society. The question of morals 
must always be a question of proportion or of degree. At 


* ( La loi fond&mentale de la fond subsist© toujours le m&ne, et 
morale agit sur toutes les nations ce fond est 1’id^e du juste et de 
bien connues. Ily a mill© differences l’injuste.’—Voltaire, Le PhUosophe 
dans les interpretations de cefcte ignorant 
loi en mille circonstances; inais le 
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one time the benevolent affections embrace merely the family, 
soon the circle expanding includes first a class, then a nation, 
then a coalition of nations, then all humanity, and finally, 
its influence is felt in the dealings of man with the animal 
world. In each of these stages a standard is formed, different 
from that of the preceding stage, but in each case the same 
tendency is recognised as virtue. 

We have in this fact a simple, and as it appears to me a 
conclusive, answer to the overwhelming majority of the 
objections that are continually and confidently urged against 
the intuitive school. That some savages kill their old parents, 
that infanticide has been practised without compunction by 
even civilised nations, that the best Romans saw nothing 
wrong in the gladiatorial shows, that political or revengeful 
assassinations have been for centuries admitted, that slavery 
has been sometimes honoured and sometimes condemned, are 
unquestionable proofs that the same act may be regarded in 
one age as innocent, and in another as criminal. Now it is 
undoubtedly true that in many cases an historical examina¬ 
tion will reveal special circumstances, explaining or palliating 
the apparent anomaly. It has been often shown that the 
gladiatorial shows were originally a form of human sacrifice 
adopted through religious motives; that the rude nomadic 
life of savages rendering impossible the preservation of aged 
and helpless members of the tribe, the murder of parents was 
regarded as an act of mercy both by the murderer and the 
victim; that before an effective administration of justice was 
organised, private vengeance was the sole preservative 
against crime, 1 and political assassination against usurpa¬ 
tion ; that the insensibility of some savages to the criminality 
of theft arises from the fact that they were accustomed to 

1 The feeling in its favour Osiris to Horns. ‘ To avenge a 
being often intensified by filial parents wrongs/ was the reply.— 
affection. ‘ What is the most beau- Plutarch Be Side et Osiride. 
tiful thing on the earth?’ said 
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have all things in common; that the Spartan law, legalising 
theft, arose partly from a desire to foster military dexterity 
among the people, but chiefly from a desire to discourage 
wealth; that slavery was introduced through motives of 
mercy, to prevent conquerors from killing their prisoners. 1 
All this is true, but there is another and a more general 
answer. It is not to be expected, and it is not maintained, 
that men in all ages should have agreed about the application 
of their moral principles. All that is contended /or is that 
these principles are themselves the same. Some of what 
appear to us monstrous acts of cruelty, were dictated by that 
very feeling of humanity, the universal perception of the 
merit of which they are cited to disprove, 2 and even when 
this is not the case, all that can be inferred is, that the 
standard of humanity was very low. But still humanity 
was recognised as a virtue, and cruelty as a vice. 

At this point, I may observe how completely fallacious is 
the assertion that a progressive morality is impossible upon 
the supposition of an original moral faculty. 3 To such 

1 Hence the Justinian code and Siamoises, la gorge et les cuisses a 
also St. Augustine (De Civ. Dei, moiti6 d^eouvertes, port4es dans 
xix. 15) derived servus from ‘ ser- les rues sur les palanquins, s’y 
vare,’ to preserve, because the presentent dans des attitudes tr&s- 
victor preserved his prisoners alive, lascives. Cette loi fut 6tablie par 

2 * Les habitants du Congo une de leurs reines nomm6e Tirada, 
tuent les malades qu’ils imaginent qui, pour degouter les hommes film 
ne pouvoir en revenir; c'est, disent - amour plus dSshonnete , crufc devoir 
Us, pour leur epargner les douleurs employer toute la puissance de la 
de Vagonie . Dans l’ile Formose, beaute.’— De VEsprit, ii. 14. 
lorsqu’un homme est dangereuse- * ‘ The contest between the 
ment malade, on lui passe un morality which appeals to an ex- 
nceud coulant an col et on 1’Strangle, ternal standard, and that which 
pour Varrocher a la dotdeur .’— grounds itself on internal con- 
Helv^tius, De VEsprit, ii. 13. A viction, is the contest of progres- 
similar explanation may be often sive morality against stationary, of 
found for customs which are quoted reason and argument against the 
to prove that the nations where deification of mere opinion and 

they existed had no sense of habit.’ (Mill’s Dissertations, vol. 
chastity. * C’est pareillement sous ii. p. 472); a passage with a true 
la sauvegarde des lois que les Bentham ring. See, too, voL i. p. 
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statements there are two very simple answers. In the first 
place, although the intuitive moralist asserts that certain 
qualities are necessarily virtuous, he fully admits that the 
degree in which they are acted upon, or in other words, the 
standard of duty, may become progressively higher. In the 
next place, although he refuses to resolve all virtue into 
utility, he admits as fully as his opponents, that benevolence, 
or the promotion of the happiness of man, is a virtue, and 
that therefore discoveries which exhibit more clearly the 
true interests of our kind, may throw new light upon the 
nature of our duty. 

The considerations I have urged with reference to huma¬ 
nity, apply with equal force to the various relations of the 
sexes. When the passions of men are altogether unrestrained, 
community of wives and all eccentric forms of sensuality will 
he admitted. When men seek to improve their nature in 
this respect, their object will be to abridge and confine the 
empire of sensuality. But to this process of improvement 
there are obvious limits. In the first place the continuance 
of the species is only possible by a sensual act. In the next 
place the strength of this passion and the weakness of huma¬ 
nity are so great, that the moralist must take into account 
the fact that in all societies, and especially in those in which 
free scope had long been given to the passions, a large amount 
of indulgence will arise which is not due to a simple desire 
of propagating the species. If then incest is prohibited, and 
community of wives replaced by ordinary polygamy, a moral 
improvement will have oeen effected, and a standard of 
virtue formed. But this standard soon becomes the starting- 
point of new progress. If we examine the Jewish law, we 
find the legislator prohibiting adultery, regulating the degrees 

158. There is, however, a schism eloquent chapter on the compara- 
on this point in the utilitarian tive influence of intellectual and 
camp. The views which Mr. moral agencies in civilisation di- 
Buckle has expressed in his most verge widely from those ofMr. Mill. 
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of marriage, but at the same time authorising polygamy, 
though with a caution against the excessive multiplication of 
wives. In Greece monogamy, though not without excep¬ 
tions, had been enforced, but a concurrence of unfavourable 
influences prevented any high standard being attained among 
the men, and in their case almost every form of indulgence 
beyond the limits of marriage was permitted. In Rome the 
standard was far higher. Monogamy was firmly established. 
The ideal of female morality was placed as high f as among 
Christian nations. Among men, however, while unnatural 
love and adultery were regarded as wrong, simple unchastity 
before marriage was scarcely considered a fault. In Catho¬ 
licism marriage is regarded in a twofold light, as a means for 
the propagation of the species, and as a concession to the 
weakness of humanity, and all other sensual enjoyment is 
stringently prohibited. 

In these cases there is a great difference between the de¬ 
grees of earnestness with which men exert themselves in the 
repression of their passions, and in the amount of indulgence 
which is conceded to their lower nature; 1 but there is no 
difference in the direction of the virtuous impulse. While, 
too, in the case of adultery, and in the production of children, 
questions of interest and utility do undoubtedly intervene, 
we are conscious that the general progress turns upon a totally 
different order of ideas. The feeling of all men and the lan¬ 
guage of all nations, the sentiment which though often weak¬ 
ened is never wholly effaced, that this appetite, even in its 
most legitimate gratification, is a thing to be veiled and with¬ 
drawn from sight, all that is known under the names of 
decency and indecency, concur in proving that we have an 
innate, intuitive, instinctive perception that there is some¬ 
thing degrading in the sensual part of our nature, something 


1 ‘ Est enim sensualitas quaedam vis animse est superior/ —Peter 
m animse inferior.. . . Ratio vero Lombard, Sent , ii. 24. 
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to which a feeling of shame is naturally attached, something 
that jars with our conception of perfect purity, something we 
could not with any propriety ascribe to an all-holy being. It 
may be questioned whether anyone was ever altogether desti¬ 
tute of this perception, and nothing but the most inveterate 
passion for system could induce men to resolve it into a mere 
calculation of interests. It is this feeling or instinct which lies 
at the root of the whole movement I have described, and it is 
this too that produced that sense of the sanctity of perfect conti¬ 
nence which the Catholic church has so warmly encouraged, 
but which may be traced through the most distant ages, and 
the most various creeds. We find it among the Nazarenes and 
Essenes of Judaea, among the priests of Egypt and India, in the 
monasteries of Tartary, in the histories of miraculous virgins 
that are so numerous in the mythologies of Asia. Such, for ex¬ 
ample, was the Chinese legend that tells how when there was 
but one man with one woman upon earth, the woman refused 
to sacrifice her virginity even in order to people the globe, 
and the gods honouring her purity granted that she should 
conceive beneath the gaze of her lover’s eyes, and a virgin- 
mother became the parent of humanity. 1 In the midst of 
the sensuality of ancient Greece, chastity was the pre-eminent 
attribute of sanctity ascribed to Athene and Artemis. ‘ Chaste 
daughter of Zeus,’ prayed the suppliants in ZEschylus, ‘ thou 
whose calm eye is never troubled, look down upon us! Vir¬ 
gin, defend the virgins.’ The Parthenon, or virgin’s temple, 
was the noblest religious edifice of Athens. Celibacy was 
an essential condition in a few of the orders of priests, and in 
several orders of priestesses. Plato based his moral system 
upon the distinction between the bodily or sensual, and the 
spiritual or rational part of our nature, the first being the 
sign of our degradation, and the second of our dignity. The 

1 Helv^tius, Be V Esprit, dis- Intellectual Development in Europe 
cours iv. See too, Dr. Draper’s (New York, 1864), pp. 48, 63* 
extremely remarkable History of 
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whole school of Pythagoras made chastity one of its leading 
virtues, and even laboured for the creation of a monastic 
system. The conception of the celestial Aphrodite, the uniter 
of souls, unsullied by the taint of matter, lingered side by 
side with that of the earthly Aphrodite or patroness of lust, 
and if there was a time when the sculptors sought to pander 
to the excesses of passion there was another in which all then- 
art was displayed in refining and idealising it. Strabo men¬ 
tions the existence in Thrace of societies of men aspiring to 
perfection by celibacy and austere lives. Plutarch applauds 
certain philosophers who vowed to abstain for a year from 
wine and women in order ‘ to honour God by their conti¬ 
nence.’ 1 In Rome the religious reverence was concentrated 
more especially upon married life. The great prominence ac¬ 
corded to the Penates was the religious sanction of domesticity. 
So too, at first, was the worship so popular among the Roman 
women of the Bona Dea—the ideal wife who according to the 
legend had, when on earth, never looked in the face or known 
the name of any man but her husband. 2 * * * * * ‘For altar and 
hearth ’ was the rallying cry of the Roman soldier. But 
above all this we find the traces of a higher ideal. We find 
it in the intense sanctity attributed to the vestal virgins 
whose continence was guarded by such fearful penalties, and 
supposed to be so closely linked with the prosperity of the 
state, whose prayer was believed to possess a miraculous 
power, and who were permitted to drive through the streets 
of Rome at a time when that privilege was refused even to 
the Empress. 8 We find it in the legend of Claudia, who, 

1 Plutarch, Be Cohihenda Ira. 8 The history of the vestals, 

2 Lactantius, Div. Inst . i. 22. which forms one of the most curious 

The mysteries of the Bona Rea pages in the moral history of Rome, 

became, however, after a time, the has been fully treated by the Abb6 

occasion of great disorders. See Nadal, in an extremely interesting 

Juvenal, Sat. vi. M. Magnin has and well-written memoir, read be- 

examined the nature of these rites fore the Academie des. Belles- 

{Originesdu'TMdtre, pp. 257-259). lettres, and republished in 1726, 
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when the ship bearing the image of the mother of the gods 
nad been stranded in the Tiber, attached her girdle to its 
prow, and vindicated her challenged chastity by drawing with 
her virgin hand, the ponderous mass which strong men had 
sought in vain to move. We find it in the prophetic gift so 
often attributed to virgins, 1 in the law which sheltered them 
from the degradation of an execution, 2 in the language of 
Statius, who described marriage itself as a fault. 3 In Chris¬ 
tianity one great source of the attraction of the faith has 
been the ascription of virginity to its female ideal. The 
Catholic monastic system has been so constructed as to draw 
many thousands from the sphere of active duty; its irrevoc¬ 
able vows have doubtless led to much suffering and not a little 
crime; its opposition to the normal development of our 
mingled nature has often resulted in grave aberrations of the 
imagination, and it has placed its ban upon domestic affec¬ 
tions and sympathies which have a very high moral value ; 
but in its central conception that the purely animal side 


It was believed that the prayer of 
a vestal could arrest a fugitive 
slave in his flight, provided he had 
not got past the city walls. Pliny 
mentions this belief as general in 
his time. The records of the order 
contained many miracles wrought 
at different times to save the ves¬ 
tals or to vindicate their questioned 
purity, and also one miracle which 
is very remarkable as furnishing a 
precise parallel to that of the Jew 
who was struck dead for touching 
the ark to prevent its falling. 

1 As for example the Sibyls 
and Cassandra. The same pro¬ 
phetic power was attributed in 
India to virgins.—Clem. Alexan¬ 
dria Strom . iii. 7. 

2 This custom continued to the 
worst period of the empire, though 
it was shamefully and characteris¬ 


tically evaded. After the fall of 
Sejanus the senate had no com¬ 
punction in putting his innocent 
daughter to death, but their reli¬ 
gious feelings were shocked at the 
idea of a virgin falling beneath the 
axe. So by way of improving mat¬ 
ters ‘ Alia constuprata est prius a 
carnifice, quasi impium esset vir- 
ginem in carcere perire.’—Dion 
Cassius, lviii. 11. See too, Tacitus, 
Annal. v. 9. If a vestal met a 
prisoner going to execution the. 
prisoner was spared, provided the 
vestal declared that the encounter 
was accidental. On the reverence 
the ancients paid to virgins, see 
Justus Lipsius, De Vesta et Ves- 
talibus. 

8 See his picture of the first 
night of marriage:— 
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of our being is a low and a degraded side, it reflects, I be 
lieve, with perfect fidelity the feelings of our nature. 1 

Tb these considerations some others of a different nature 
may be added. It is not true that some ancient nations re¬ 
garded polygamy as good in the same sense as others regarded 
chastity. There is a great difference between deeming a state 
permissible and proposing it as a condition of sanctity. If Mo¬ 
hammedans people paradise with images of sensuality, it is 
not because these form their ideal of holiness. It i$. because 
they regard earth as the sphere of virtue, heaven as that of 
simple enjoyment. If some pagan nations deified sensuality, 
this was simply because the deification of the forces of nature, 
of which the prolific energy is one of the most conspicuous, is 
among the earliest forms of religion, and long precedes the 
identification of the Deity with a moral ideal. 2 If there have 


‘ Tacitfc Bubit ill© supremus 
Virginitatis amor, primaeque mo- 
destia culpae 

Confundit vultus. Tunc ora 
rigantur honestis 
Imbribus/ 

Thebaidos , lib. ii. 232-34. 

1 Bees (which Virgil said had 
in them something of the divine 
nature) were supposed by the 
ancients to be the special emblems 
or models of chastity. It was a 
common belief that the bee mother 
begot her young without losing her 
virginity. Thus in a fragment 
ascribed to Petronius we read, 

‘Sic sine concubitu textis apis 
excita ceris 

Fervet, et audaci milite castra 
replet/ 

Petron. Be Varia Animalium 
Generations. 

So too Virgil:— 

f Quod neque concubitu indulgent 
nee corpora segnes 


In Venerem solvunt aut foetus nixi- 
bus edunt.’ — Georg, iv. 198-99. 

Plutarch says that an unchaste 
person cannot approach bees, for 
they immediately attack him and 
cover him with stings. Fire was 
also regarded as a type of virginity. 
Thus Ovid, speaking of the vestals, 
says :— 

* Nataque de flamma corpora 
nulla vides: 

Jure igitur virgo est, quae semina 
nulla remittit 

Nec capit, et comites virginitatis 
amat.’ 

* The Egyptians believed that there 
are no males among vultures, and 
they accordingly made that bird an 
emblem of nature/ — Ammianns 
Marcellinus, xvii. 4. 

2 * La divinity 6tant consid&^e 
comme renfermant en elle toutea 
les quality toutes les forces in- 
tellectuelles ©t morales d© l’homme, 
chacune de ces forces ou de ces 
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been nations who attached a certain stigma to virginity, this 
has not been because they esteemed sensuality intrinsically 
holier than chastity; but because a scanty, warlike people 
whose position in the world depends chiefly on the number 
of its warriors, will naturally make it its main object to en¬ 
courage population. This was especially the case with the 
ancient Jews, who always regarded extreme populousness as 
indissolubly connected with national prosperity, whose re¬ 
ligion was essentially patriotic, and among whom the possi¬ 
bility of becoming an ancestor of the Messiah had imparted 
a peculiar dignity to childbirth. Yet even among the Jews 
the Essenes regarded virginity as the ideal of sanctity. 

The reader will now be in a position to perceive the utter 
futility of the objections which from the time of Locke have 
been continually brought against the theory of natural moral 
perceptions, upon the ground that some actions which were 
admitted as lawful in one age, have been regarded as immoral 
in another. All these become absolutely worthless when it 
is perceived that in every age virtue has consisted in the 
cultivation of the same feelings, though the standards of 
excellence attained have been different. The terms higher 
and lower, nobler or less noble, purer or less pure, repre¬ 
sent moral facts with much greater fidelity than the terms 
right or wrong, or virtue or vice. There is a certain sense in 
which moral distinctions are absolute and immutable. There 
is another sense in which they are altogether relative and 
transient. There are some acts which are so manifestly and 
grossly opposed to onr moral feelings, that they are regarded 
as wrong in the very earliest stages of the cultivation of 
these feelings. There are distinctions, such as that between 
truth and falsehood, which from their nature assume at once 
a sharpness of definition that separates them from mere 

qmlit^s, con?iie s^parement, s’offrait les anciens avaient des attribute 
comma un Etre aivin. . . . De-IA divins.’—Maury, Hist, des Religions 
aussi les contradictions les plus de la Grece antique , tome i. pp 
choqnantes dans les notions que 678-579. 
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virtues of degree, though even in these cases there are wide 
variations in the amount of scrupulosity that is in different 
periods required. But apart from positive commands, the 
sole external rule enabling men to designate acts, not simply 
as better or worse, but as positively right or wrong, is, I 
conceive, the standard of society; not an arbitrary standard 
like that which Mandeville imagined, but the level which 
society has attained in the cultivation of what our moral 
faculty tells us is the higher or virtuous part of our nature. 
He who falls below this is obstructing the tendency which is 
the essence of virtue. He who merely attains this, may not 
be justified in his own conscience, or in other words, by the 
standard of his own moral development, but as far as any 
external rule is concerned, he has done his duty. He who 
rises above this has entered into the region of things which 
it is virtuous to do, but not vicious to neglect~a region 
known among Catholic theologians by the name of ‘ counsels 
of perfection/ No discussions, I conceive, can be more idle 
than whether slavery, or the slaughter of prisoners in war, 
or gladiatorial shows, or polygamy, are essentially wrong. 
They may be wrong now—they were not so once—and when 
an ancient countenanced by his example one or other of these, 
he was not committing a crime. The unchangeable proposi¬ 
tion for which we contend is this—that benevolence is always 
a virtuous disposition—that the sensual part of our nature is 
always the lower part. 

At this point, however, a very difficult problem naturally 
arises. Admitting that our moral nature is superior to 
our intellectual or physical nature, admitting, too, that by 
the constitution of our being we perceive ourselves to be 
under an obligation to develope our nature to its perfection, 
establishing the supreme ascendency of moral motives, the 
question still remains whether the disparity between the 
different parts of our being is such that no material or intel¬ 
lectual advantage, however great, may be rightly purchased 
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by any sacrifice of our moral nature, however small. This 
is the great question of casuistry, the question which divines 
express by asking whether the end ever justifies the means; 
and on this subject there exists among theologians a doctrine 
which is absolutely unrealised, which no one ever dreams of 
applying to actual life, but of which it may be truly said 
that though propounded with the best intentions, it would, 
if acted upon, be utterly incompatible with the very rudi¬ 
ments of civilisation. It is said that an undoubted sin, even 
the most trivial, is a thing in its essence and in its conse¬ 
quences so unspeakably dreadful, that no conceivable material 
or intellectual advantage can counterbalance it; that rather 
than it should be committed, it would be better that any 
amount of calamity which did not bring with it sin should 
be endured, even that the whole human race should perish in 
agonies. 1 If this be the case, it is manifest that the supreme 
object of humanity should be sinlessness, and it is equally 
manifest that the means to this end is the absolute suppres¬ 
sion of the desires. To expand the circle of wants is neces¬ 
sarily to multiply temptations, and therefore to increase the 
number of sins. It may indeed elevate the moral standard, 
for a torpid sinlessness is not a high moral condition; but if 
every sin be what these theologians assert, if it be a thing 
deserving eternal agony, and so inconceivably frightful that 
the ruin of a world is a less evil than its commission, even 
moral advantages are utterly incommensurate with it. No 
heightening of the moral tone, no depth or ecstasy of devo¬ 
tion, can for a moment be placed in the balance. The con¬ 
sequences of this doctrine, if applied to actual life, would be 

1 ‘ The Church holds that it one soul, I will not say should be 
were better for sun and moon to lost, but should commit one single 
drop from heaven, for the earth to venial sin, should tell one wilfal 
fail, and for all the many millions untruth, though it harmed no one, 
who are upon it to die of starva- or steal one poor farthing without 
fcion in extremest agony, so far as excuse.’—Newman’s Anglican Diffi- 
temporal affliction goes, than that cutties, p. 190. 
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so extravagant, that their simple statement is a refutation. 
A sovereign, when calculating the consequences of a war, 
Bhould reflect that a single sin occasioned by that war, a 
single blasphemy of a wounded soldier, the robbery of a 
single hencoop, the violation of the purity of a single woman, 
is a greater calamity than the ruin of the entire commerce of 
his nation, the loss of her most precious provinces, the de¬ 
struction of all her power. He must believe that the evil of 
the increase of unchastity, which invariably results from the 
formation of an army, is an immeasurably greater calamity 
than any material or political disasters that army can possibly 
avert. He must believe that the most fearful plague or 
famine that desolates his land should be regarded as a 
matter of rejoicing, if it has but the feeblest and most tran¬ 
sient influence in repressing vice. He must believe that if 
the agglomeration of his people in great cities adds but one 
to the number of their sins, no possible intellectual or 
material advantages can prevent the construction of cities 
being a fearful calamity. According to this principle, every 
elaboration of life, every amusement that brings multitudes 
together, almost every art, every accession of wealth that 
awakens or stimulates desires, is an evil, for all these become 
the sources of some sins, and their advantages are for the 
most part purely terrestrial. The entire structure of civili¬ 
sation is founded upon the belief that it is a good thing to 
cultivate intellectual and material capacities, even at the 
cost of certain moral evils which we are often able accurately 
to foresee. 1 The time may come when the man who lays the 
foundation-stone of a manufacture will be able to predict 
with assurance in what proportion the drunkenness and the 
unchastity of his city will be increased by his enterprise. 

1 There is a remarkable disser- work of the Benthamite school, 
tation on this subject, called * The called Essays by a Barrister (re- 
limitations of Morality/ in a very printed from the Saturday Review). 
ingenious and suggestive little 
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Yet he will still pursue that enterprise, and mankind will 
pronounce it to be good. 

The theological doctrine on the subject, considered in its 
full stringency, though professed by many, is, as I have said, 
realised and consistently acted on by no one; but the prac¬ 
tical judgments of mankind concerning the extent of the 
superiority of moral over all other interests vary greatly, and 
this variation supplies one of the most serious objections to 
intuitive moralists. The nearest practical approach to the 
theological estimate of a sin may be found in the ranks of the 
ascetics. Their whole system rests upon the belief that it is 
a thing so transcendently dreadful as to bear no proportion 
or appreciable relation to any earthly interests. Starting 
from this belief, the ascetic makes it the exclusive object of 
his life to avoid sinning. He accordingly abstains from all 
the active business of society, relinquishes all worldly aims 
and ambitions, dulls by continued discipline his natural 
desires, and endeavours to pass a life of complete absorption 
in religious exercises. And in all this his conduct is reasonable 
and consistent. The natural course of every man who adopts 
this estimate of the enormity of sin is at every cost to avoid 
all external influences that can prove temptations, and to 
attenuate as far as possible his own appetites and emotions. 
It is in this respect that the exaggerations of theologians 
paralyse our moral being. For the diminution of sins, how¬ 
ever important, is but one part of moral progress. When¬ 
ever it is forced into a disproportionate prominence, we find 
tame, languid, and mutilated natures, destitute of all fire 
and energy, and this tendency has been still further aggra¬ 
vated by the extreme prominence usually given to the virtue 
of gentleness, which may indeed be attained by men of strong 
natures and vehement emotions, but is evidently more con¬ 
genial to a somewhat feeble and passionless character. 

Ascetic practices are manifestly and rapidly disappearing, 
and their decline is a striking proof of the evanescence of 
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the moral notions of which they were the expression, but 
in many existing questions relating to the same matter, we 
find perplexing diversity of judgment. We find it in the 
contrast between the system of education usually adopted by 
the Catholic priesthood, which has for its pre-eminent object 
to prevent sins, and for its means a constant and minute 
supervision, and the English system of public schools, which 
is certainly not the most fitted to guard against the possi¬ 
bility of sin, or to foster any veiy delicate scrupulosity of 
feeling; but is intended, and popularly supposed, to secure 
the healthy expansion of every variety of capacity. We find 
it in the widely different attitudes which good men in dif¬ 
ferent periods have adopted towards religious opinions they 
believe to be false; some, like the reformers, refusing to par¬ 
ticipate in any superstitious service, or to withhold on any 
occasion, or at any cost, their protest against what they re¬ 
garded as a lie; others, like most ancient, and some modem 
philosophers and politicians, combining the most absolute 
personal incredulity with an assiduous observance of super¬ 
stitious rites, and strongly censuring those who disturbed 
delusions which are useful or consolatory to the people; 
while a third class silently, but without protest, withdraw 
themselves from the observances, and desire that their 
opinions should have a free expression in literature, but at 
the same time discourage all proselytising efforts to force 
them rudely on unprepared minds. We find it in the 
frequent conflicts between the political economist and the 
Catholic priest on the subject of early marriages, the former 
opposing them on the ground that it is an essential condition 
of material well-being that the standard of comfort should 
not be depressed, the latter advocating them on the ground 
that the postponement of marriages, through prudential 
motives, by any large body of men, is the fertile mother of 
sin. We find it most conspicuously in the marked diversities 
of tolerance manifested in different communities towards 
amusements which may in themselves be perfectly innocent. 
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but which prove the sources or the occasions of vice. The 
Scotch Puritans probably represent one extreme, the Parisian 
society of the empire the other, while the position of average 
Englishmen is perhaps equidistant between them. Yet this 
difference, great as it is, is a difference not of principle, but 
of degree. No Puritan seriously desires to suppress every 
clan-gathering, every highland game which may have occa¬ 
sioned an isolated fit of drunkenness, though he may be 
unable to show that it has prevented any sin that would 
otherwise have been committed. No Frenchman will ques¬ 
tion that there is a certain amount of demoralisation which 
should not be tolerated, however great the enjoyment that 
accompanies it. Yet the one dwells almost exclusively upon 
the moral, the other upon the attractive, nature of a spectacle. 
Between these there are numerous gradations, which are 
shown in frequent disputes about the merits and demerits of 
the racecourse, the ball, the theatre, and the concert. Where 
then, it may be asked, is the line to be drawn 1 By what rule 
can the point be determined at which an amusement becomes 
vitiated by the evil of its consequences ? 

To these questions the intuitive moralist is obliged to 
answer, that such a line cannot be drawn, that such a rule 
does not exist. The colours of our moral nature are rarely 
separated by the sharp lines of our vocabulary. They fade 
and blend into one another so imperceptibly, that it is im¬ 
possible to mark a precise point of transition. The end of 
man is the full development of his being in that symmetry 
and proportion which nature has assigned it, and such a de¬ 
velopment implies that the supreme, the predominant motive 
of his life, should be moral. If in any society or individual 
this ascendency does not exist, that society or that individual 
is in a diseased and abnormal condition. But the superiority 
of the moral part of our nature, though unquestionable, is 
indefinite not infinite, and the prevailing standard is not at 

all times the same. The moralist can only lay down general 

12 
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principles. Individual feeling or the general sentiment of 
society must draw the application. 

The vagueness that on such questions confessedly hangs 
over the intuitive theory, has always been insisted upon by 
members of the opposite school, who 4 in the greatest happi¬ 
ness principle ’ claim to possess a definite formulary, enabling 
them to draw boldly the frontier line between the lawful and 
the illicit, and to remove moral disputes from the domain of 
feeling to that of demonstration. But this claim, which forms 
the great attraction of the utilitarian school, is, if I mistake 
not, one of the grossest of impostures. We compare with 
accuracy and confidence the value of the most various 
material commodities, for we mean* by this term, exchange¬ 
able value, and we have a common measure of exchange. 
But we seek in vain for such a measure enabling us to com¬ 
pare different kinds of utility or happiness. Thus, to take a 
very familiar example, the question may be proposed, whether 
excursion trains from a country district to a seaport town 
produce more good than evil, whether a man governed by 
moral principles should encourage or oppose them. They 
give innocent and healthy enjoyment to many thousands, 
they enlarge in some degree the range of their ideas, they can 
hardly be said to prevent any sin that would otherwise have 
been committed, they give rise to many cases of drunkenness, 
each of which, according to the theological doctrine we have 
reviewed, should be deemed a more dreadful calamity than 
the earthquake of Lisbon, or a visitation of the cholera, but 
which have not usually any lasting terrestrial effects; they 
also often produce a measure, and sometimes no small measure, 
of more serious vice, and it is probable that hundreds of 
women may trace their first fall to the excursion train. We 
have here a number of advantages and disadvantages, the 
first being intellectual and physical, and the second moral. 
Nearly all moralists would acknowledge that a few instances 
of immorality would not prevent the excursion train beings 
on the whole, a good thing. All would acknowledge that 
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very numerous instances would more than counterbalance its 
advantages. The intuitive moralist confesses that he is un¬ 
able to draw a precise line, showing where the moral evils 
outweigh the physical benefits. In what possible respect the 
introduction of Benthamite formularies improves the matter, 
I am unable to understand. No utilitarian would reduce 
the question to one of simple majority, or would have the 
cynicism to balance the ruin of one woman by the day’s en¬ 
joyment of another. The impossibility of drawing, in such 
cases, a distinct line of division, is no argument against the 
intuitive moralist, for that impossibility is shared to the full 
extent by his rival. 

There are, as we have seen, two kinds of interest with 
which utilitarian moralists are concerned—the private interest 
which they believe to be the ultimate motive, and the public 
interest which they believe to be the end, of all virtue. With 
reference to the first, the intuitive moralist denies that a 
selfish act can be a virtuous or meritorious one. If a man 
when about to commit a theft, became suddenly conscious 
of the presence of a policeman, and through fear of arrest and 
punishment were to abstain from the act he would otherwise 
have committed, this abstinence would not appear in the eyes 
of mankind to possess any moral value; and if he were de¬ 
termined partly by conscientious motives, and partly by fear, 
the presence of the latter element would, in proportion to its 
strength, detract from his merit. But although selfish con¬ 
siderations are distinctly opposed to virtuous ones, it would 
be a mistake to imagine they can never ultimately have 
a purely moral influence. In the first place, a well-ordered 
system of threats and punishments marks out the path of 
virtue with a distinctness of definition it could scarcely have 
otherwise attained In the next place, it often happens that 
when the mind is swayed by a conflict of motives, the expec¬ 
tation of reward or punishment will so reinforce or support 
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the virtuous motives, as to secure their victory; and, as 
every triumph of these motives increases their strength and 
weakens the opposing principles, a step will thus have been 
made towards moral perfection, which will render more pro¬ 
bable the future triumph of unassisted virtue. 

With reference to the interests of society, there are two 
distinct assertions to be made. The first is, that although 
the pursuit of the welfare of others is undoubtedly one form 
of virtue, it does not include all virtue, or, in other words, 
that there are forms of virtue which, even if beneficial to 
mankind, do not become virtuous on that account, but have 
an intrinsic excellence which is not proportioned to or depen¬ 
dent on their utility. The second is, that there may occasion¬ 
ally arise considerations of extreme and overwhelming utility 
that may justify a sacrifice of these virtues. This sacrifice 
may be made in various ways—as, when a man undertakes 
an enterprise which is in itself perfectly innocent, but which 
in addition to its great material advantages will, as he well 
knows, produce a certain measure of crime; or when, ab¬ 
staining from a protest, he tacitly countenances beliefs which 
he considers untrue, because he regards them as transcen¬ 
dency useful; or again, when, for the benefit of others, and 
under circumstances of great urgency, he utters a direct false¬ 
hood, as, for example, when by such means alone he can 
save the life of an innocent man. 1 But the fact, that in these 
cases considerations of extreme utility are suffered to over- 

1 The following passage, though 16ge comme David, car j’ai la 
rather vague and rhetorical, is not certitude en moi-m&ne qu’en par- 
nnimpressive: ‘Oui, dit Jacobi, dormant & ces fantes snivant la 
je mentirais comme Desdemona lettre l’homme exerce le droit 
mourante, je tromperais comme souverain que la majestA de son 
Oreste quand il vent mourir a la 6tre lui confers; il appose le sceau 
place de Pylade, j’assassinerais de sa divine nature sur la grAce 
comme TJmoUon, je serais parjure qu’il accorde.’ — Barchou de Pen- 
comme Epaminondas et Jean de hoen, Hist, de la Philos, allemmde , 
Witt, je me d^terminerais an sui* tome i. p. 295. 
cide comme Caton, je serais sacri- 
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ride considerations of morality, is in no degree inconsistent 
with the facts, that the latter differ in kind from the former, 
that they are of a higher nature, and that they may supply 
adequate and legitimate motives of action not only distinct 
from, but even in opposition to utility. Gold and silver are 
different metals. Gold is more valuable than silver; yet a 
very small quantity of gold may be advantageously exchanged 
for a very large quantity of silver. 

The last class of objections to the theory of natural mora] 
perceptions which it is necessary for me to notice, arises from 
a very mischievous equivocation in the word natural. 1 The term 
natural man is sometimes regarded as synonymous with man 
in his primitive or barbarous condition, and sometimes as ex¬ 
pressing all in a civilised man that is due to nature as dis¬ 
tinguished from artificial habits or acquirements. This 
equivocation is especially dangerous, because it implies one of 
the most extravagant excesses to which the sensational phi¬ 
losophy could be pushed—the notion that the difference be¬ 
tween a savage and a civilised man is simply a difference of 
acquisition, and not at all a difference of development. In 
accordance with this notion, those who deny original moral 
distinctions have ransacked the accounts of travellers for ex¬ 
amples of savages who appeared destitute of moral sentiments, 
and have adduced them as conclusive evidence of their posi¬ 
tion. Now it is, I think, abundantly evident that these 
narratives are usually exceedingly untrustworthy. 2 They 


1 This equivocation seems to 
me to lie at the root of the famous 
dispute whether man is by nature 
a social being, or whether, as 
Hobbes averred, the state of nature 
is a state of war. Few persons 
who have observed the recent light 
thrown on the subject will question 
that the primitive condition of man 
was that of savage life, and fewer 
still will question that savage life 
is a state of war. On the other 


hand, it is, I think, equally certain 
that man necessarily becomes a 
social being in exact proportion to 
the development of the capacities 
of his nature. 

2 One of the best living authori¬ 
ties on this question writes: ‘ The 
asserted existence of savages so low 
as to have no moral standard is too 
groundless to be discussed. Every 
human tribe has its general views as 
to what conduct is right and what 
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have been in most cases collected by uncritical and unphilo- 
sophical travellers, who knew little of the language and still 
less of the inner life of the people they described, whose means 
of information were acquired in simply traversing the country, 
who were more struck by moral paradox, than by unostenta¬ 
tious virtue, who were proverbially addicted to embellishing 
and exaggerating the singularities they witnessed, and who 
very rarely investigated their origin. It should not be for¬ 
gotten that the French moralists of the last century, who in¬ 
sisted most strongly on this species of evidence, were also tbo 
dupes of one of the most curious delusions in the whole con- 
pass of literary history. Those unflinching sceptics wlo 
claimed to be the true disciples of the apostle who believed 
nothing that he had not touched, and whose relentless criti¬ 
cism played with withering effect on all the holiest feelings 
of our nature, and on all the tenets of traditional creeds, had 
discovered one happy land where the ideal had ceased to be a 
dream. They could point to one people whose pure and 
rational morality, purged from all the clouds of bigotry and 
enthusiasm, shone with an almost dazzling splendour above the 
ignorance and superstition of Europe. Voltaire forgot to gibe, 
and Helvetius kindled into enthusiasm, when China and the 
Chinese rose before their minds, and to this semi-barbarous 
nation they habitually attributed maxims of conduct that 
neither Roman nor Christian virtue had ever realised. 

But putting aside these considerations, and assuming the 
fidelity of the pictures of savage life upon which these 
writers rely, they fail to prove the point for which they are 
adduced. The moralists I am defending, assert that we 
possess a natural power of distinguishing between the higher 
and lower parts of our nature. But the eye of the mind, like 

wrong, and each generation hands there is yet wider agreement 
the standard on to the next. Even throughout the human race/— 
in the details of their moral stand- Tylor on Primitive Society, Content,- 
ards, wide as their differences are, porary Review, April 1873, p. 703* 
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the eye of the body, may be closed. Moral and rational 
faculties may be alike dormant, and they will certainly be so 
if men are wholly immersed in the gratification of their 
senses. Man is like a plant, which requires a favourable 
soil for the full expansion of its natural or innate powers . 1 
Yet those powers both rational and moral are there, and 
when quickened into action, each will discharge its appointed 
functions. If it could be proved that there are savages who 
are absolutely destitute of the progressive energy which dis¬ 
tinguishes reason from instinct and of the moral aspiration 
which constitutes virtue, this would not prove that rational 
or moral faculties form no part of their nature. If it could 
be shown that there is a stage of barbarism in which man 
knows, feels and does nothing that might not be known, felt 
and done by an ape, this would not be sufficient to reduce 
him to the level of the brute. There would still be this 
broad distinction between them—the one possesses a capacity 
for development which the other does not possess. Under 
favourable circumstances the savage will become a reasoning, 


1 The distinction between innate 
faculties evolved by experience and 
innate ideas independent of experi¬ 
ence, and the analogy between the 
expansion of the former and that 
of the bud into the flower has been 
very happily treated by Reid. (On 
the Active Powers , essay iii. chap, 
viii. p. 4.) Professor Sedgwick, 
criticising Locke’s notion of the soul 
being originally like a sheet of 
white paper, beautifully says: 
‘ Naked man comes from bis mother’s 
womb, endowed with limbs and 
senses indeed well fitted to the ma¬ 
terial world, yet powerless from 
want of use; and as for knowledge, 
his soul is one unvaried blank; yet 
has this blank been already touched 
by a celestial hand, and when 
plunged in the colours which sur¬ 


round it, it takes not its tinge from 
accident but design, and comes forth 
covered with a glorious pattern/ 
(On the Studies of the University , 
p. 54.) Leibnitz says: ‘L’esprit 
n’est point une table rase. II est 
tout plein de caracteres que la sen¬ 
sation ne peut que d^couvrir et 
mettre en lumi&re au lieu de les y 
imprimer. Je me suis servi de la 
comparaison d’une pierre de marbre 
qui a des veines plutot que d’une 
pierre de marbre tout unie. . . . 
S’il yavait dans la pierre des veines 
qui marquassent la figure d’Hercule 
pr4f4rablement a d’autres figures, 
. . . . Hercule yserait comma inni 
en quelque fBqon, quoiqu’il fallflt du 
travail pour d&couvrir ces veines/ 
—Critique de PEssai sur VEntend'&> 
ment . 
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progressive, and moral man : under no circumstances can a 
similar transformation be effected in the ape. It may be as 
difficult to detect the oakleaf in the acorn as in the stone; 
yet the acorn may be converted into an oak : the stone will 
always continue to be a stone . 1 

The foregoing pages will, I trust, have exhibited with 
sufficient clearness the nature of the two great divisions of 
moral philosophy—the school which proceeds from the primi¬ 
tive truth that all men desire happiness, and endeavours out 
of this fact to evolve all ethical doctrines, and the school 
which traces our moral systems to an intuitive perception 
that certain parts of our nature are higher or better than 
others. It is obvious that this difference concerning the 
origin of our moral conceptions forms part of the very much 
wider metaphysical question, whether our ideas are derived 
exclusively from sensation or whether they spring in part 
from the mind itself. The latter theory in antiquity was 
chiefly represented by the Platonic doctrine of pre-existence, 
which rested on the conviction that the mind has the power 
of drawing from its own depths certain conceptions or ideas 
which cannot be explained by any post-natal experience, and 
must therefore, it was said, have been acquired in a previous 


1 The argument against the in¬ 
tuitive moralists derived from 
savage life was employed at some 
length by Locke. Paley then 
adopted it, taking a history of base 
ingratitude related by Valerius 
Maximum, and asking whether a 
savage would view it with disap¬ 
probation. (Moral Phil . book i. 
ch. 5.) Dugald Stewart (Active 
and Moral Powers, vol. i. pp. 230- 
231) and other writers have very 
fully answered this, but the same ob¬ 
jection has been revived in another 
form by Mr. Austin, who supposes 
(Lectures on Jurisprudence, vol. i. 
pp. 82-83) a savage who first meets 


a hunter carrying a dead deer, kills 
the hunter and steals the deer, and 
is afterwards himself assailed by 
another hunter whom he kills. Mr. 
Austin asks whether the savags 
would perceive a moral difference 
between these two acts of homi¬ 
cide ? Certainly not. In this early 
stage of development, the savage 
recognises a duty of justice and 
humanity to the members of his 
tribe, but to no one beyond this 
circle. He is in a ‘ state of war’ 
with the foreign hunter. He has a 
right to kill the hunter and the 
hunter an equal right to kill him. 
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existence. In the seventeenth century it took the form of a 
doctrine of innate ideas. But though this theory in the form 
in which it was professed by Lord Herbert of Cherbury and 
assailed by Locke has almost disappeared, the doctrine that 
we possess certain faculties which by their own expansion, 
and not by the reception of notions from without, are not 
only capable of, but must necessarily attain, certain ideas, as 
the bud must necessarily expand into its own specific flower, 
still occupies a distinguished place in the world of speculation, 
and its probability has been greatly strengthened by recent 
observations of the range and potency of instinct in animals. 
From some passages in his Essay, it appears that Locke him¬ 
self had a confused perception of this distinction , 1 which was 
by no means unknown to previous writers; and after the 
publication of the philosophy of Locke it was clearly exhi¬ 
bited by Shaftesbury and Leibnitz, and incidentally noticed by 
Berkeley long before Kant established his distinction between 
the form and the matter of our knowledge, between ideas 
which are received a priori and ideas which are received a 
posteriori . The existence or non-existence of this source of 
ideas forms the basis of the opposition between the inductive 
philosophy of England and the French philosophy of the 
eighteenth century on the one hand, and the German and 


1 Everyone who is acquainted 
with metaphysics knows that there 
has been an almost endless contro¬ 
versy about Locke’s meaning on 
this point. The fact seems to be 
that Locke, like most great origi¬ 
nators of thought, and indeed more 
than most, often failed to perceive 
the ultimate consequences of his 
principles, and partly through some 
confusion of thought, and partly 
through unhappiness of expression, 
has left passages involving the con¬ 
clusions of both schools. As a 
matter of history the sensual school 


of Condillac grew professedly out 
of his philosophy. In defence of 
the legitimacy of the process by 
which these writers evolved their 
conclusions from the premisses of 
Locke, the reader may consult the 
very able lectures of M. Cousin on 
Locke. The other side has been 
treated, among others, by Dngald 
Stewart in his Dissertation, by Pro¬ 
fessor Webb in bis Intellectualism 
of Locke, and by Mr. Rogers in an 
essay reprinted from the Edinburgh 
Review. 
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Scotch philosophies, as well as the French eclecticism of the 
nineteenth century upon the other. The tendency of the first 
school is to restrict as far as possible the active powers of the 
human mind, and to aggrandise as far as possible the empire 
of external circumstances. The other school dwells especially 
on the instinctive side of our nature, and maintains the ex¬ 
istence of certain intuitions of the reason, certain categories or 
original conceptions, which are presupposed in all our reason¬ 
ings and cannot be resolved into sensations. The b^ast of the 
first school is that its searching analysis leaves no mental 
phenomenon unresolved, and its attraction is the extreme 
simplicity it can attain. The second school multiplies faculties 
or original principles, concentrates its attention mainly upon 
the nature of our understanding, and asserts very strongly 
the initiative force both of our will and of our intellect. 

We find this connection between a philosophy based 
upon the senses, and a morality founded upon utility from 
the earliest times. Aristotle was distinguished among the 
ancients for the emphasis with which he dwelt upon the 
utility of virtue, and it was from the writings of Aristotle 
that the schoolmen derived the famous formulary which has 
become the motto of the school of Locke. Locke himself 
devoted especial research to the refutation of the doctrine of 
a natural moral sense, which he endeavoured to overthrow 
by a catalogue of immoral practices that exist among savages, 
and the hesitation he occasionally exhibited in his moral 
doctrine corresponds not unfaithfully to the obscurity thrown 
over his metaphysics by the admission of reflection as a source 
of ideas. If his opponent Leibnitz made pleasure the object 
of moral action, it was only that refined pleasure which is 
produced by the contemplation of the happiness of others. 
When, however, Condillac and his followers, removing reflec¬ 
tion from the position Locke had assigned it, reduced the 
philosophy of sensation to its simplest expression, and when 
the Scotch and German writers elaborated the principles of 
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the opposite school, the moral tendencies of both were indis¬ 
putably manifested. Everywhere the philosophy of sensation 
was accompanied by the morals of interest, and the ideal 
philosophy, by an assertion of the existence of a moral 
faculty, and every influence that has affected the prevailing 
theory concerning the origin of our ideas, has exercised a 
corresponding influence upon the theories of ethics. 

The great movement of modem thought, of which Bacon 
was at once the highest representative and one of the chief 
agents, has been truly said to exhibit a striking resemblance, 
and at the same time a striking contrast, to the movement of 
ancient thought, which was effected chiefly by the genius of 
Socrates. In the name of utility, Socrates diverted the in¬ 
tellect of antiquity from the fantastic cosmogonies with which 
it had long been occupied, to the study of the moral nature 
of man. In the name of the same utility Bacon laboured to 
divert the modem intellect from the idle metaphysical specu¬ 
lations of the schoolmen to natural science, to which newly 
discovered instruments of research, his own sounder method, 
and a cluster of splendid intellects, soon gave an unprece¬ 
dented impulse. To the indirect influence of this movement, 
perhaps, even more than to the direct teaching of Gassendi 
and Locke, may be ascribed the great ascendency of sensa¬ 
tional philosophy among modem nations, and it is also con¬ 
nected with some of the most important differences between 
ancient and modem history. Among the ancients the human 
mind was chiefly directed to philosophical speculations, in 
which the law seems to be perpetual oscillation, while among 
the moderns it has rather tended towards physical science, 
and towards inventions, in which the law is perpetual pro¬ 
gress. National power, and in most cases even national 
independence, implied among the ancients the constant energy 
of high intellectual or moral qualities. When the heroism 
or the genius of the people had relaxed, when an enervating 
philosophy or the lassitude that often accompanies civilisation 
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arrived, the whole edifice speedily tottered, the sceptre was 
transferred to another state, and the same history was else¬ 
where reproduced. A great nation bequeathed indeed to its 
successors works of transcendent beauty in art and literature, 
philosophies that could avail only when the mind had risen 
to their level, examples that might stimulate the heroism of 
an aspiring people, warnings that might sometimes arrest it 
on the path to ruin. But all these acted only through the 
mind. In modem times, on the other hand, if we put aside 
religious influences, the principal causes of the superiority of 
civilised men are to be found in inventions which when once 
discovered can never pass away, and the effects of which are 
in consequence in a great measure removed from the fluctua¬ 
tions of moral life. The causes which most disturbed or 
accelerated the normal progress of society in antiquity were 
the appearance of great men, in modern times they have been 
the appearance of great inventions. Printing has secured 
the intellectual achievements of the past, and furnished a sure 
guarantee of future progress. Gunpowder and military 
machinery have rendered the triumph of barbarians impossi¬ 
ble. Steam has united nations in the closest bonds. Innu¬ 
merable mechanical contrivances have given a decisive pre¬ 
ponderance to that industrial element which has coloured all 
the developments of our civilisation. The lead i n g character¬ 
istics of modem societies are in consequence marked out 
much more by the triumphs of inventive skill than by the 
sustained energy of moral causes. 

Now it will appear evident, I think, to those who reflect 
carefully upon their own minds, and upon the course of 
history, that these three things, the study of physical science, 
inventive skill, and industrial enterprise, are connected in 
such a manner, that when in any nation there is a long-sus¬ 
tained tendency towards one, the others will naturally follow. 
This connection is partly that of cause and effect, for success 
in either of these branches facilitates success in the others a 
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knowledge of natural laws being the basis of many of the 
most important inventions, and being itself acquired by the 
aid of instruments of i*esearch, while industry is manifestly 
indebted to both. But besides this connection, there is a 
connection of congruity. The same cast or habit of thought 
developes itself in these three forms. They all represent the 
natural tendencies of what is commonly called the practical 
as opposed to the theoretical mind, of the inductive or experi¬ 
mental as opposed to the deductive or ideal, of the cautious 
and the plodding as opposed to the imaginative and the am¬ 
bitious, of the mind that tends naturally to matter as opposed 
to that which dwells naturally on ideas. Among the ancients, 
the distaste for physical science, which the belief in the capri¬ 
cious divine government of all natural phenomena, and the 
distaste for industrial enterprise which slavery produced, 
conspired to favour the philosophical tendency, while among 
the modems physical science and the habits of industrial life 
continually react upon one another. 

There can be no question that the intellectual tendencies 
of modem times are far superior to those of antiquity, both 
in respect to the material prosperity they effect, and to the 
uninterrupted progress they secure. Upon the other hand, 
it is, I think, equally unquestionable that this superiority is 
purchased by the sacrifice of something of dignity and eleva¬ 
tion of character. It is when the cultivation of mental and 
moral qualities is deemed the primary object, when the mind 
and its interests are most removed from the things of sense, 
that great characters are most frequent, and the standard of 
heroism is most high. In this, as in other cases, the law of 
congruity is supreme. The mind that is concentrated most 
on the properties of matter, is predisposed to derive all ideas 
from the senses, while that which dwells naturally upon its 
own operations inclines to an ideal philosophy, and the pre¬ 
vailing system of morals depends largely upon the distinction. 

In the next place, we may observe that the practical 
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consequences, so far as ethics are concerned , 1 of the opposition 
between the two great schools of morals, are less than might 
be inferred from the intellectual chasm that separates them. 
Moralists grow up in the atmosphere of society, and expe¬ 
rience all the common feelings of other men. Whatever 
theory of the genesis of morals they may form, they commonly 
recognise as right the broad moral principles of the world, and 
they endeavour—though I have attempted to show not always 
successfully—to prove that these principles may be accounted 
for and justified by their system. The great practical differ¬ 
ence between’ the school lies, not in the difference of the 
virtues they inculcate, but in the different degrees of promi¬ 
nence they assign to each, in the different casts of mind they 
represent and promote. As Adam Smith observed, a system 
like that of the Stoics, which makes self-control the ideal of 
excellence, is especially favourable to the heroic qualities, a 
system like that of Hutcheson, which resolves virtue into 
benevolence, to the amiable qualities, and utilitarian systems 
to the industrial virtues. A society in which any one of 
these three forms of moral excellence is especially prominent, 
has a natural tendency towards the corresponding theory of 
ethics; but. on the other hand, this theory, when formed, 
reacts upon and strengthens the moral tendency that elicited 
it. The Epicureans and the Stoics can each claim a great 
historical fact in their favour. When every other Greek 
school modified or abandoned the teaching of its founder, the 
disciples of Epicurus at Athens preserved their hereditary 
faith unsullied and unchanged . 2 On the other hand, in the 

1 I make this qualification, be- 2 See the forcible passage in the 
cause I believe that the denial of life of Epicurus by Diogenes Laer- 
a moral nature in man capable of tius. So Mackintosh: 4 It is re¬ 
perceiving the distinction between markable that, while, of the three 
duty and interest and the rightful professors who sat in the Porch 
supremacy of the former, is both from Zeno to Posidonius, every one 
philosophically and actually sub- either softened or exaggerated the 
versive of natural theology, doctrines of his predecessor, and 
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Roman empire, almost every great character, almost every 
effort in the cause of liberty, emanated from the ranks of 
Stoicism, while Epicureanism was continually identified with 
corruption and with tyranny. The intuitive school, not 
having a clear and simple external standard, has often proved 
somewhat liable to assimilate with superstition and mysticism, 
to become fantastic, unreasoning, and unpractical, while the 
prominence accorded to interest, and the constant intervention 
of calculation in utilitarian systems, have a tendency to de¬ 
press the ideal, and give a sordid and unheroic ply to the 
character. The first, dwelling on the moral initiative, elevates 
the tone and standard of life. The second, revealing the in- 
iluence of surrounding circumstances upon character, leads to 
the most important practical reforms . 1 Each school has thus 
proved in some sense at once the corrective and the comple¬ 
ment of the other. Each when pushed to its extreme results, 
produces evils which lead to the reappearance of its rival. 

Having now considered at some length the nature and 


while the beautiful and reverend 
philosophy of Plato had in his own 
Academy degenerated into a scep¬ 
ticism which did not spare morality 
itself, the system of Epicurus re¬ 
mained without change; his disci¬ 
ples continued for ages to show 
personal honour to his memory in 
a manner which may seem unac¬ 
countable among those who were 
taught to measure propriety by 
a calculation of palpable and out 
ward usefulness .’—Dissertation on 
Ethical Philosophy, p. 85, ed. 1836. 
See, too, Tennemann (Manuel de la 
Philosophic , ed. Cousin, tome i. p. 
211 ). 

1 Thus e.g. the magnificent 
chapters of Helv&ius on the moral 
effects of despotism, form one of 
1 the best modem contributions to 
political ethics. We have a curious 


illustration of the emphasis with 
which this school dwells on the 
moral importance of institutions in 
a memoir of M. De Tracy, On the 
best Plan of National Education , 
which appeared first towards the 
close of the French Revolution, 
and was reprinted during the Re¬ 
storation. The author, who was 
one of the most distinguished of 
the disciples of Condillac, argued 
that the most efficient of all ways 
of educating a people is, the esta¬ 
blishment of a good system of police, 
for the constant association of the 
ideas of crime and punishment in 
the minds of the masses is the one 
effectual method of creating moral 
habits, which will continue to act 
when the fear of punishment is 
removed. 
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tendencies of the theories according to which men test and 
classify their moral feelings, we may pass to an examination 
of the process according to which these feelings are developed, 
or, in other words, of the causes that lead societies to elevate 
their moral standard and determine their preference of some 
particular kinds of virtue. The observations I have to offer 
on this subject will be of a somew'hat miscellaneous character, 
but they will all, I trust, tend to show the nature of the 
changes that constitute moral history, and to furnish us with 
some general principles which may be applied in detail in the 
succeeding chapters. 

It is sufficiently evident, that, in proportion to the high 
organisation of society, the amiable and the social virtues 
will be cultivated at the expense of the heroic and the ascetic. 
A courageous endurance of suffering is probably the first 
form of human virtue, the one conspicuous instance in savage 
life of a course of conduct opposed to natural impulses, and 
pursued through a belief that it is higher or nobler than the 
opposite. In a disturbed, disorganised, and warlike society, 
acts of great courage and great endurance are very frequent, 
and determine to a very large extent the course of events; 
but in proportion to the organisation of communities the 
occasions for their display, and their influence when displayed, 
are alike restricted. Besides this the tastes and habits of 
civilisation, the innumerable inventions designed to promote 
comfort and diminish pain, set the current of society in a 
direction altogether different from heroism, and somewhat 
emasculate, though they refine and soften, the character. 
Asceticism again—including under this term, not merely the 
monastic system, but also all efforts to withdraw from the 
world in order to cultivate a high degree of sanctity—belongs 
naturally to a society which is somewhat rude, and in which 
isolation is frequent and easy. When men become united in 
very close bonds of co-operation, when industrial enterprise 
becomes very ardent, and the prevailing impulse is strongly 
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towards material wealth and luxurious enjoyments, virtue is 
regarded chiefly or solely in the light of the interests of 
society, and this tendency is still further strengthened by the 
educational influence of legislation, which imprints moral 
distinctions very deeply on the mind, but at the same time 
accustoms men to measure them solely by an external and 
utilitarian standard. 1 The first table of the law gives way 
to the second. Good is not loved for itself, but as the means 
to an end. All that virtue which is required to form up¬ 
right and benevolent men is in the highest degree useful to 
society, but the qualities which constitute a saintly or 
spiritual character as distinguished from one that is simply 
moral and amiable, have not the same direct, uniform and 
manifest tendency to the promotion of happiness, and they 
are accordingly little valued. 2 In savage life the animal 

1 An important intellectual re literary historians to trace, but 
volution is at present taking place there is one which is, I think, 
in England. The ascendency in much felt in the sphere of ethics, 
literary and philosophical questions An important effect of these jour- 
which belonged to the writers of nals has been to evoke a large 
books is manifestly passing in a amount of literary talent in the 
very great degree to weekly and lawyer class. Men whose profes- 
even daily papers, which have long sional duties would render it im- 
been supreme in politics, and have possible for them to write long 
begun within the last ten years books, are quite capable of treating 
systematically to treat ethical and philosophical subjects in the form 
philosophical questions. From of short essays, and have in fact 
their immense circulation, their become conspicuous in these peri- 
incontestable ability and the power odicals. There has seldom, I think, 
they possess of continually reite- before, been a time when lawyers 
Tating their distinctive doctrines, occupied such an important lite- 
from the impatience, too, of long rary position as at present, or when 
and elaborate writings, which legal ways of thinking had so great 
newspapers generate in the public, an influence over English philoso- 
it has come to pass that these phy; and this fact has been emi- 
periodicals exercise probably a nently favourable to the progress 
greater influence than any other of utilitarianism, 
productions of the day, in forming 2 There are some good remarks 
the ways of thinking of ordinary on this point in the very striking 
educated Englishmen. The many chapter on the present condition 
consequences, good and evil, of this of Christianity in Wilberforce s 
change it will be the duty of future Practical View. 

x 2 
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nature being supreme, these higher qualities are unknown. 
In a very elaborate material civilisation the prevailing atmo¬ 
sphere is not favourable either to their production or their 
appreciation. Their place has usually been in an interme¬ 
diate stage. 

On the other hand, there are certain virtues that are the 
natural product of a cultivated society. Independently of 
all local and special circumstances, the transition of men 
from a barbarous or semi-civilised to a highly organised state 
necessarily brings with it the destruction or abridgment of 
the legitimate sphere of revenge, by transferring the office of 
punishment from the wronged person to a passionless tribunal 
appointed by society; 1 a growing substitution of pacific foi 
warlike occupations, the introduction of refined and intel¬ 
lectual tastes which gradually displace amusements that 
derive their zest from their barbarity, the rapid multiplica¬ 
tion of ties of connection between all classes and nations, 
and also the strengthening of the imagination by intellectual 
culture. This last faculty, considered as the power of reali¬ 
sation, forms the chief tie between our moral and intellectual 
natures. In order to pity suffering we must realise it, and 
the intensity of our compassion is usually proportioned to 
the vividness of our realisation. 2 The most frightful catas¬ 
trophe in South America, an earthquake, a shipwreck, or a 
battle, will elicit less compassion than the death of a single 
individual who has been brought prominently before our eyes. 
To this cause must be chiefly ascribed the extraordinary 
measure of compassion usually bestowed upon a conspicuous 


1 See Reid’s Essays on the Active 
Powers, in. 4. 

2 1 say usually proportioned, 
because it is, I believe, possible 
for men to realise intensely suffer¬ 
ing, and to derive pleasure from 
that very fact. This is especially 
the case with vindictive cruelty, 


but it is not, I think, altogether 
confined to that sphere. This ques¬ 
tion we shall have occasion to 
examine when discussing the gla¬ 
diatorial shows. Most cruelty, 
however, springs from callousness, 
which is simply dulness of imagi¬ 
nation. 
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condemned criminal, the affection and enthusiasm that centre 
upon sovereigns, and many of the glaring inconsistencies of 
our historical judgments. The recollection of some isolated 
act of magnanimity displayed by Alexander or Caesar moves 
us more than the thought of the 30,000 Thebans whom the 
Macedonian sold as slaves, of the 2,000 prisoners he crucified 
at Tyre, of the 1,100,000 men on whose corpses the Roman 
rose to fame. Wrapt in the pale winding-sheet of general 
terms the greatest tragedies of history evoke no vivid images 
in our minds, and it is only by a great effort of genius that 
an historian can galvanise them into life. The irritation 
displayed by the captive of St. Helena in his bickerings with 
his gaoler affects most men more than the thought of the 
nameless thousands whom his insatiable egotism had hurried to 
the grave. Such is the frailty of our nature that we are more 
moved by the tears of some captive princess, by some trifling 
biographical incident that has floated down the stream of 
history, than by the sorrows of all the countless multitudes 
who perished beneath the sword of a Tamerlane, a Bajazet, 
or a Zenghis Khan. 

If our benevolent feelings are thus the slaves of our 
imaginations, if an act of realisation is a necessary antecedent 
and condition of compassion, it is obvious that any influence 
that augments the range and power of this realising faculty 
is favourable to the amiable virtues, and it is equally evident 
that education has in the highest degree this effect. To an 
uneducated man all classes, nations, modes of thought and 
existence foreign to his own are unrealised, while every in¬ 
crease of knowledge brings with it an increase of insight, and 
therefore of sympathy. But the addition to his knowledge 
is the smallest part of this change. The realising faculty is 
itself intensified. Every book he reads, every intellectual 
exercise in which he engages, accustoms him to rise above the 
objects immediately present to his senses, to extend his reali¬ 
sations into new spheres, and reproduce in his imagination 
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the thoughts, feelings, and characters of others, with a vivid¬ 
ness inconceivable to the savage. Hence, in a great degree, 
the tact with which a refined mind learns to discriminate 
and adapt itself to the most delicate shades of feeling, and 
hence too the sensitive humanity with which, in proportion 
to their civilisation, men realise and recoil from cruelty. 

We have here, however, an important distinction to 
draw. Under the name of cruelty are comprised two kinds 
of vice, altogether different in their causes and in most of 
their consequences. There is the cruelty which springs from 
callousness and brutality, and there is the cruelty of vindic¬ 
tiveness. The first belongs chiefly to hard, dull, and some¬ 
what lethargic characters, it appears most frequently in 
strong and conquering nations and in temperate climates, 
and it is due in a very great degree to defective realisation. 
The second is rather a feminine attribute, it is usually dis¬ 
played in oppressed and suffering communities, in passionate 
natures, and in hot climates. Great vindictiveness is often 
united with great tenderness, and great callousness with 
great magnanimity, but a vindictive nature is rarely magna¬ 
nimous, and a brutal nature is still more rarely tender. The 
ancient Romans exhibited a remarkable combination of great 
callousness and great magnanimity, while by a curious 
contrast the modern Italian character verges manifestly 
towards the opposite combination. Both forms of cruelty 
are, if I mistake not, diminished with advancing civilisation, 
but by different causes and in different degrees. Callous 
cruelty disappears before the sensitiveness of a cultivated 
imagination. Vindictive cruelty is diminished by the sub¬ 
stitution of a penal system for private revenge. 

The same intellectual culture that facilitates the realisa¬ 
tion of suffering, and therefore produces compassion, facili¬ 
tates also the realisation of character and opinions, and 
therefore produces charity. The great majority of uncharit¬ 
able judgments in the world may be traced to a deficiency of 
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imagination. The chief cause of sectarian animosity, is the 
incapacity of most men to conceive hostile systems in the 
light in which they appear to their adherents, and to enter 
into the enthusiasm they inspire. The acquisition of this 
power of intellectual sympathy is a common accompaniment 
of a large and cultivated mind, and wherever it exists, it 
assuages the rancour of controversy. The severity of our 
judgment of criminals is also often excessive, because the 
imagination finds it more easy to realise an action than a 
state of mind. Any one can conceive a fit of drunkenness 
or a deed of violence, but few persons who are by nature 
very sober or very calm can conceive the natural disposition 
that predisposes to it. A good man brought up among 
all the associations of virtue reads of some horrible crime, 
his imagination exhausts itself in depicting its circumstances, 
and he then estimates the guilt of the criminal, by asking 
himself, ‘ How guilty should I be, were I to perpetrate such 
an act % ’ To realise with any adequacy the force of a passion 
we have never experienced, to conceive a type of character 
radically different from our own, above all, to form any 
just appreciation of the lawlessness and obtuseness of moral 
temperament, inevitably generated by a vicious education, 
requires a power of imagination which is among the rarest 
of human endowments. Even in judging our own conduct, 
this feebleness of imagination is sometimes shown, and an 
old man recalling the foolish actions, but having lost the 
power of realising the feelings, of his youth, may be very 
imjust to his own past. That which makes it so difficult 
for a man of strong vicious passions to unbosom himself 
to a naturally virtuous man, is not so much the virtue as 
the ignorance of the latter. It is the conviction that he 
cannot possibly understand the force of a passion he has never 
felt. That which alone renders tolerable to the mind the 
thought of judgment by an all-pure Being, is the union of 
the attribute of omniscience with that of purity, for perfect 
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knowledge implies a perfect power of realisation. The 
further our analysis extends, and the more our realising 
faculties are cultivated, the more sensible we become of the 
influence of circumstances both upon character and upon 
opinions, and of the exaggerations of our first estimates of 
moral inequalities. Strong antipathies are thus gradually 
softened down. Men gain much in charity, but they lose 
something in zeal. 

We may push, I think, this vein of thought^ one step 
farther. Our imagination, which governs our affections, has 
in its earlier and feebler stages little power of grasping ideas, 
except in a personified and concrete form, and the power of 
rising to abstractions is one of the best measures of intellec¬ 
tual progress. The beginning of writing is the hieroglyphic 
or symbolical picture; the beginning of worship is fetishism 
or idolatry; the beginning of eloquence is pictorial, sensuous, 
and metaphorical; the beginning of philosophy is the myth. 
The imagination in its first stages concentrates itself on 
individuals; gradually by an effort of abstraction it rises to 
an institution or well-defined organisation; it is only at a 
very advanced stage that it can grasp a moral and intellectual 
principle. Loyalty, patriotism, and attachment to a cosmo¬ 
politan cause are therefore three forms of moral enthusiasm 
respectively appropriate to three successive stages of mental 
progress, and they have, I think, a certain analogy to idola¬ 
trous worship, church feeling, and moral culture, which are 
the central ideas of three stages of religious history. 

The reader will readily understand that generalisations 
of this kind can pretend to nothing more than an approxi¬ 
mate truth. Our knowledge of the laws of moral progress 
is like that of the laws of climate. We lay down general 
rules about the temperature to be expected as we approach or 
recede from the equator, and experience shows that they are 
substantially correct; but yet an elevated plain, or a chain 
of mountains, or the neighbourhood of the sea, will often in 
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some degree derange our calculations. So, too, in the history 
of moral changes, innumerable special agencies, such as 
religious or political institutions, geographical conditions, tra¬ 
ditions, antipathies, and affinities, exercise a certain retarding, 
accelerating, or deflecting influence, and somewhat modify 
the normal progress. The proposition for which I am con¬ 
tending is simply that there is such a thing as a natural 
history of morals, a defined and regular order, in which our 
moral feelings are unfolded; or, in other words, that there 
are certain groups of virtues which spring spontaneously out 
of the circumstances and mental conditions of an imcivilised 
people, and that there are others which are the normal and 
appropriate products of civilisation. The virtues of uncivi¬ 
lised men are recognised as virtues by civilised men, but they 
are neither exhibited in the same perfection, nor given the 
same position in the scale of duties. Of these moral changes 
none are more obvious than the gradual decadence of heroism 
both active and passive, the increase of compassion and of 
charity, and the transition from the enthusiasm of loyalty to 
those of patriotism and liberty. 

Another form of virtue which usually increases with civi¬ 
lisation is veracity, a term which must be regarded as in¬ 
cluding something more than the simple avoidance of direct 
falsehood. In the ordinary intercourse of life it is readily 
understood that a man is offending against truth, not only 
when he utters a deliberate falsehood, but also when in his 
statement of a case he suppresses or endeavours to conceal 
essential facts, or makes positive assertions without having 
conscientiously verified their grounds. The earliest form in 
which the duty of veracity is enforced is probably the obser¬ 
vance of vows, which occupy a position of much prominence 
in youthful religions. With the subsequent progress of civi¬ 
lisation, we find the successive inculcation of three forms of 
veracity, which may be termed respectively industrial, politi¬ 
cal, and philosophical. By the first I understand that 
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accuracy of statement or fidelity to engagements which is com' 
xnonly meant when we speak of a truthful man. Though in 
some cases sustained by the strong sense of honour which 
accompanies a military spirit, this form of veracity is usually 
the special virtue of an industrial nation, for although indus¬ 
trial enterprise affords great temptations to deception, mutual 
confidence, and therefore strict truthfulness, are in 'these 
occupations so transcendently important that they acquire 
in the minds of men a value they had never before possessed. 
Veracity becomes the first virtue in the moral type, and no 
character is regarded with any kind of approbation in which 
it is wanting. It is made more than any other the test dis¬ 
tinguishing a good from a bad man. We accordingly find 
that even where the impositions of trade are very numerous, 
the supreme excellence of veracity is cordially admitted in 
theory, and it is one of the first virtues that every man as¬ 
piring to moral excellence endeavours to cultivate. This 
constitutes probably the chief moral superiority of nations 
pervaded by a strong industrial spirit over nations like the 
Italians, the Spaniards, or the Irish, among whom that spirit 
is wanting. The usual characteristic of the latter nations is a 
certain laxity or instability of character, a proneness to ex¬ 
aggeration, a want of truthfulness in little things, an infidelity 
to engagements from which an Englishman, educated in the 
habits of industrial life, readily infers a complete absence of 
moral principle. ' But a larger philosophy and a deeper ex¬ 
perience dispel his error. He finds that where the industrial 
spirit has not penetrated, truthfulness rarely occupies in the 
popular mind the same prominent position in the catalogue 
of virtues. It is not reckoned among the fundamentals of 
morality, and it is possible and even common to find in these 
nations—what would be scarcely possible in an industrial 
society—men who are habitually dishonest and untruthful in 
small things, and whose lives are nevertheless influenced by 
a deep religious feeling, and adorned by the consistent prac- 
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tice of some of the most difficult and most painful virtues. 
Trust in Providence, content and resignation in extreme 
poverty and suffering, the most genuine amiability and the 
most sincere readiness to assist their brethren, an adherence 
to their religious opinions which no persecutions and no 
bribes can shake, a capacity for heroic, transcendent, and 
prolonged self-sacrifice, may be found in some nations in men 
who are habitual liars and habitual cheats. 

The promotion of industrial veracity is probably the single 
form in which the growth of manufactures exercises a favour¬ 
able influence upon morals. It is possible, however, for this 
virtue to exist in great perfection without any corresponding 
growth of political veracity, or in other words, of that spirit 
of impartiality which in matters of controversy desires that 
all opinions, arguments, and facts should be fully and fairly 
stated. This habit of what is commonly termed ‘ fair play * 
is especially the characteristic of free communities, and it is 
pre-eminently fostered by political life. The practice of de¬ 
bate creates a sense of the injustice of suppressing one side 
of a case, which gradually extends through all forms of in. 
tellectual life, and becomes an essential element in the national 
character. But beyond all this there is a still higher form of 
intellectual virtue. By enlarged intellectual culture, es¬ 
pecially by philosophic studies, men come at last to pursue 
truth for its own sake, to esteem it a duty to emancipate 
themselves from party spirit, prejudices, and passion, and 
through love of truth to cultivate a judicial spirit in contro¬ 
versy. They aspire to the intellect not of a sectarian but of 
a philosopher, to the intellect not of a partisan but of a states¬ 
man. 

Of these three forms of a truthful spirit the two last may 
be said to belong exclusively to a highly civilised society. 
The last especially can hardly be attained by any but a cul¬ 
tivated mind, and is one of the latest flowers of virtue that 
bloom in the human heart. The growth, however, both of 
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political and philosophical veracity has been unnaturally re¬ 
tarded by the opposition of theologians, who made it during 
many centuries a main object of their policy to suppress all 
writings that were opposed to their views, and who, when 
this power had escaped their grasp, proceeded to discourage 
in every way impartiality of mind and judgment, and to 
associate it with the notion of sin. 

To the observations I have already made concerning the 
moral effects of industrial life, I shall at present add but 
two. The first is that an industrial spirit creates two wholly 
different types of character—a thrifty character and a specu¬ 
lating character. Both types grow out of a strong sense of 
the value and a strong desire for the attainment of material 
comforts, but they are profoundly different both in their 
virtues and their vices. The chief characteristic of the one 
type is caution, that of the other enterprise. Thriftiness is 
one of the best regulators of life. It produces order, sobriety, 
moderation, self-restraint, patient industry, and all that cast 
of virtues which is designated by the term respectability; 
but it has also a tendency to form contracted and ungenerous 
natures, incapable of enthusiasm or lively sympathy. The 
speculating character, on the other hand, is restless, fiery, and 
uncertain, very liable to fall into great and conspicuous vices, 
impatient of routine, but by no means unfavourable to strong 
feelings, to great generosity or resolution. Which of these 
two forms the industrial spirit assumes depends upon local 
circumstances. Thriftiness flourishes chiefly among men 
placed outside the great stream of commerce, and in positions 
where wealth is only to be acquired by slow and steady in¬ 
dustry, while the speculating character is most common in 
the great centres of enterprise and of wealth. 

In the next place, it may be remarked that industrial 
habits bring forethought into a new position in the moral 
type. In early stages of theological belief, men regarding 
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every incident that happens to them as the result of a special 
divine decree, sometimes esteem it a test of faith and a form 
of duty to take no precautions for the future, but to leave 
questions of food and clothing to Providential interposition. 
On the other hand, in an industrial civilisation, prudent 
forethought is regarded not simply as lawful, but as a duty, 
and a duty of the very highest order. A good man of the 
industrial type deems it a duty not to marry till he has en¬ 
sured the maintenance of a possible family; if he possesses 
children, he regulates his expenses not simply by the relation 
of his income to his immediate wants, but with a constant 
view to the education of his sons, to the portioning of his 
daughters, to the future necessities and careers of each mem¬ 
ber of his family. Constant forethought is the guiding 
principle of his whole life. No single circumstance is re¬ 
garded as a better test of the civilisation of a people than the 
extent to which it is diffused among them. The old doctrine 
virtually disappears, and is interpreted to mean nothing 
more than that we should accept with resignation what no 
efforts and no forethought could avert. 

This change is but one of several influences which, as 
civilisation advances, diminish the spirit of reverence among 
mankind. Reverence is one of those feelings which, in 
utilitarian systems, would occupy at best a very ambiguous 
position ; for it is extremely questionable whether the great 
evils that have grown out of it in the form of religious super¬ 
stition and political servitude have not made it a source of 
more unhappiness than happiness. Yet, however doubtful 
may be its position if estimated by its bearing on happiness 
and on progress, there are few persons who are not conscious 
that no character can attain a supreme degree of excellence 
in which a reverential spirit is wanting. Of all the forms of 
moral goodness it is that to which the epithet beautiful may 
be most emphatically applied. Yet the habits of advancing 
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civilisation are, if I mistake not, on the whole inimical to its 
growth. For reverence grows out of a sense of constant 
dependence. It is fostered by that condition of religious 
thought in which men believe that each incident that befalls 
them is directly and specially ordained, and when every 
event is therefore fraught with a moral import. It is fostered 
by that condition of scientific knowledge in which every por¬ 
tentous natural phenomenon is supposed to be the result of a 
direct divine interposition, and awakens in consequence emo¬ 
tions of humility and awe. It is fostered in that stage of 
political life when loyalty or reverence for the sovereign is 
the dominating passion, when an aristocracy, branching forth 
from the throne, spreads habits of deference and subordina¬ 
tion through every village, when a revolutionary, a democratic, 
and a sceptical spirit are alike unknown. Every great change, 
either of belief or of circumstances, brings with it a change 
of emotions. The self-assertion of liberty, the levelling of 
democracy, the dissecting-knife of criticism, the economical 
revolutions that reduce the relations of classes to simple con¬ 
tracts, the agglomeration of population, and the facilities of 
locomotion that sever so many ancient ties, are all incompati¬ 
ble with the type of virtue which existed before the power 
of tradition was broken, and when the chastity of faith was 
yet unstained. Benevolence, uprightness, enterprise, intel¬ 
lectual honesty, a love of freedom, and a hatred of superstition 
are growing around us, but we look in vain for that most 
beautiful character of the past, so distrustful of self, and so 
trustful of others, so simple, so modest, and so devout, which 
even when, Ixion-like, it bestowed its affections upon a cloud, 
made its very illusions the source of some of the purest 
virtues of our nature. In a few minds, the contemplation 
of the sublime order of nature produces a reverential feeling, 
but to the great majority of mankind it is an incontestable 
though mournful fact, that the discovery of controlling and 
unchanging law deprives phenomena of their moral signifi- 
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cmce, and nearly all the social and political spheres in which 
reverence was fostered have passed away. Its most beautiful 
displays are not in nations like the Americans or the modern 
French, who have thrown themselves most fully into the 
tendencies of the age, but rather in secluded regions like 
StyTia or the Tyrol. Its artistic expression is found in no 
work of modern genius, but in the mediaeval cathedral, which, 
mellowed but not impaired by time, still gazes on us in its 
deathless beauty through the centimes of the past. A super¬ 
stitious age, like every other phase of human history, has its 
distinctive virtues, which must necessarily decline before a 
new stage of progress can be attained. 

The virtues and vices growing out of the relation between 
the sexes are difficult to treat in general terms, both on 
account of the obvious delicacy of the subject, and also be¬ 
cause their natural history is extremely obscured by special 
causes. In the moral evolutions we have as yet examined, 
the normal influences are most powerful, and the importance 
of deranging and modifying circumstances is altogether sub¬ 
sidiary. The expansion of the amiable virtues, the decline of 
heroism and loyalty, and the growth of industrial habits 
spring out of changes which necessarily take place under 
almost all forms of civilisation, 1 and the broad features of the 
movement are therefore in almost all nations substantially 
the same. But in the history of sensuality, special causes, 
such as slavery, religious doctrines, or laws affecting marriage, 
have been the most powerful agents. The immense changes 
effected in this field by the Christian religion I shall hereafter 
examine. In the present chapter I shall content myself with 
two or three very general remarks relating to the nature of 
the vice, and to the effect of different stages of civilisation 
upon its progress. 

1 The principal exception being prevents the growth of industrial 
where slavery, coexisting with habits, 
advanced civilisation, retards or 
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There are, I conceive, few greater fallacies than are in¬ 
volved in the method so popular among modem writers of 
judging the immorality of a nation by its statistics of illegiti¬ 
mate births. Independently of the obvious defect of this 
method in excluding simple prostitution from our comparison, 
it altogether neglects the fact that a large number of illegiti¬ 
mate births arise from causes totally different from the great 
violence of the passions. Such, for example, is the notion 
prevailing in many country districts of England, that the 
marriage ceremony has a retrospective virtue, cancelling 
previous immorality; and such too is the custom so general 
among some classes on the Continent of forming permanent 
connections without the sanction either of a legal or a re¬ 
ligious ceremony. However deeply such facts may be repre¬ 
hended and deplored, it would be obviously absurd to infer 
from them that the nations in which they are most promi¬ 
nent are most conspicuous for the uncontrolled violence of 
their sensual passions. In Sweden, which long ranked 
among the lowest in the moral scale, if measured by the 
number of illegitimate births, the chief cause appears to 
have been the difficulties with which legislators surrounded 
marriage. 1 Even in displays of actual and violent passion, 
there are distinctions to be drawn which statistics are wholly 
unable to reach. The coarse, cynical, and ostentatious sensu¬ 
ality which forms the most repulsive feature of the French 
character, the dreamy, languid, and sesthetical sensuality of 
the Spaniard or the Italian, the furtive and retiring sensuality 
of some northern nations, though all forms of the same vice, 
are widely different feelings, and exercise widely different 
effects upon the prevailing disposition. 

In addition to the veiy important influence upon public 
morals which climate, I think, undoubtedly exercises in 

’ See Mr. Laing’s Travels in to have had a similar effect in 
Sweden. A similar cause is said Bavaria. 
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stimulating or allaying the passions, it has a powerful indi¬ 
rect action upon the position, character, and tastes of women, 
by determining the prevalence of indoor or out-of-door life, 
and also the classes among whom the gift of beauty is diffused. 
In northern countries the prevailing cast of beauty depends 
rather on colour than on form. It consists chiefly of a fresh¬ 
ness and delicacy of complexion which severe labour and 
constant exposure necessarily destroy, and which is therefore 
rarely found in the highest peifection among the very poor. 
But the southern type is essentially democratic. The fierce 
rays of the sun only mellow and mature its charms. Its 
most perfect examples may be found in the hovel as in the 
palace, and the effects of this diffusion of beauty may be 
traced both in the manners and the morals of the people. 

It is probable that the observance of this form of virtue 
is naturally most strict in a rude and semi-civilised but not 
barbarous people, and that a very refined civilisation is not 
often favourable to its growth. Sensuality is the vice of 
young men and of old nations. A languid epicureanism is 
the normal condition of nations which have attained a high 
intellectual or social civilisation, but which, through political 
causes, have no adequate sphere for the exertion of their 
energies. The temptation arising from the great wealth of 
some, and from the feverish longing for luxury and exciting 
pleasures in others, which exists in all large towns, has been 
peculiarly fatal to female virtue, and the whole tendency of 
the public amusements of civilisation is in the same direction. 
The rude combats which form the chief enjoyments of bar¬ 
barians produce cruelty. The dramatic and artistic tastes 
and the social habits of refined men produce sensuality. 
Education raises many poor women to a stage of refinement 
that makes them suitable companions for men of a higher 
rank, and not suitable for those of their own. Industrial 
pursuits have, indeed, a favourable influence in promoting 
habits of self-restraint, and especially in checking the licence 

L 
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of military life; but on the other hand, they greatly increase 
temptation by encouraging postponement of marriage, and in 
communities, even more than in individuals, moral inequali¬ 
ties are much more due to differences of temptation than to 
differences of self-restraint. In large bodies of men a consider¬ 
able increase of temptation always brings with it an increase, 
though not necessarily a proportionate increase, of vice. 
Among the checks on excessive multiplication, the historical 
influence of voluntary continence has been, it must be feared, 
very small. Physical and moral evils have alone been deci¬ 
sive, and as these form the two opposite weights, we unhappily 
very frequently find that the diminution of the one has been 
followed by the increase of the other. The nearly universal 
custom of early marriages among the Irish peasantry has 
alone rendered possible that high standard of female chastity, 
that intense and jealous sensitiveness respecting female 
honour, for which, among many failings and some vices, the 
Irish poor have long been pre-eminent in Europe; but these 
very marriages are the most conspicuous proofs of the national 
improvidence, and one of the most fatal obstacles to indus¬ 
trial prosperity. Had the Irish peasants been less chaste, 
they would have been more prosperous. Had that fearful 
famine, which in the present century desolated the land, 
fallen upon a people who thought more of accumulating sub¬ 
sistence than of avoiding sin, multitudes might now be living 
who perished by literal starvation on the dreary hills of 
Limerick or Skibbereen. 

The example of Ireland furnishes us, however, with a 
remarkable instance of the manner in which the influence of 
a moral feeling may act beyond the circumstances that gave 
it birth. There is no fact in Irish history more singular than 
the complete, and, I believe, unparalleled absence among the 
Irish priesthood of those moral scandals which in every con¬ 
tinental country occasionally prove the danger of vows of 
celibacy. The unsuspected purity of the Irish priests in this 
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respect is the more remarkable, because, the government of 
the country being Protestant, there is no special inquisitorial 
legislation to ensure it, because of the almost unbounded in¬ 
fluence of the clergy over their parishioners, and also because 
if any just cause of suspicion existed, in the fierce sectarianism 
of Irish public opinion, it would assuredly be magnified. 
Considerations of climate are quite inadequate to explain 
this fact; but the chief cause is, I think, sufficiently obvious. 
The habit of marrying at the first development of the pas¬ 
sions has produced among the Irish peasantry, from whom the 
priests for the most part spring, an extremely strong feeling 
of the iniquity of irregular sexual indulgence, which retains 
its power even over those who are bound to perpetual celibacy. 

It will appear evident from the foregoing considerations 
that, while the essential nature of virtue and vice is un¬ 
altered, there is a perpetual, and in some branches an orderly 
and necessary change, as society advances, both in the pro¬ 
portionate value attached to different virtues in theory, and 
in the perfection in which they are realised in practice. It 
will appear too that, while there may be in societies such a 
thing as moral improvement, there is rarely or never, on a 
large scale, such a thing as unmixed improvement. We may 
gain more than we lose, but we always lose something. 
There are virtues which are continually dying away with ad¬ 
vancing civilisation, and even the lowest stage possesses its 
distinctive excellence. There is no spectacle more piteous or 
more horrible to a good man than that of an oppressed 
nationality writhing in anguish beneath a tyrant’s yoke; but 
there is no condition in which passionate, unquestioning self- 
sacrifice and heroic courage, and the true sentiment of 
fraternity are more grandly elicited, and it is probable that 
the triumph of liberty will in these forms not only lessen the 
moral performances, but even weaken the moral capacities of 
mankind. War is, no doubt, a fearful evil, but it is the seed- 
plot of magnanimous virtues, which in a pacific age must 
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wither and decay. Even the gambling-table fosters among 
its more skilful votaries a kind of moral nerve, a capacity for 
bearing losses with calmness, and controlling the force of 
the desires, which is scarcely exhibited in equal perfection in 
any other sphere. 

There is still so great a diversity of civilisation in 
existing nations that traversing tracts of space is almost 
like traversing tracts of time, for it brings ns in contact with 
living representatives of nearly every phase of past civilisa¬ 
tion. But these differences are rapidly disappearing before 
the unparalleled diffusion and simplification of knowledge, 
the still more amazing progress in means of locomotion, and 
the political and military causes that are manifestly con¬ 
verting Europe into a federation of vast centralised and 
democratic States. Even to those who believe that the 
leading changes are on the whole beneficial, there is much 
that is melancholy in this revolution. Those small States 
which will soon have disappeared from the map of Europe, 
besides their vast superiority to most great empires in finan¬ 
cial prosperity, in the material well-being of the inhabitants, 
and in many cases in political liberty, pacific tastes, and 
intellectual progress, form one of the chief refuges of that 
spirit of content, repose, and retrospective reverence which 
is pre-eminently wanting in modern civilisation, and their 
security is in every age one of the least equivocal measures 
of international morality. The monastic system, however 
pernicious when enlarged to excess, has undoubtedly contri¬ 
buted to the happiness of the world, by supplying an asylum 
especially suited to a certain type of character; and that 
vindictive and short-sighted revolution which is extirpating 
it from Europe is destroying one of the best correctives of the 
excessive industrialism of our age. It is for the advantage of 
a nation that it should attain the most advanced existing 
type of progress, but it is extremely questionable whether it 
is for the advantage of the community at large that all nations 
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should attain the same type, even when it is the most ad* 
vanced. The influence of very various circumstances is 
absolutely necessary to perfect moral development. Hence, 
one of the great political advantages of class representation, 
which brings within the range of politics a far greater variety 
both of capacities and moral qualities than can be exhibited 
when one class has an exclusive or overwhelmingly prepon¬ 
derating influence, and also of heterogeneous empires, in 
which different degrees of civilisation produce different kinds 
of excellence which react upon and complete one another. In 
the rude work of India and Australia a type of character 
is formed which England could ill afford to lose. 

The remarks I have now made will be sufficient, I hope, 
to throw some light upon those great questions concerning 
the relations of intellectual and moral progress which have 
of late years attracted so large an amount of attention. It 
has been contended that the historian of human progress 
should concentrate his attention exclusively on the intellec¬ 
tual elements ; for there is no such thing as moral history, 
morals being essentially stationary, and the rudest barbarians 
being in this respect as far advanced as ourselves. In 
opposition to this view, I have maintained that while what 
may be termed the primal elements of morals are unaltered, 
there is a perpetual change in the standard which is exacted, 
and also in the relative value attached to particular virtues, 
and that these changes constitute one of the most important 
branches of general history. It has been contended by other 
writers that, although such changes do take place, and 
although they play an extremely great part in the world, 
they must be looked upon as the result of intellectual causes, 
changes in knowledge producing changes in morals. In this 
view, as we have seen, there is some truth, but it can only, 
I think, be accepted with great qualification. It is one of the 
plainest of facts that neither the individuals nor the ages 
most distinguished for intellectual achievements have been 
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most distinguished for moral excellence, and that a high 
intellectual and material civilisation has often coexisted 
with much depravity. In some respects the conditions of 
intellectual growth are not favourable to moral growth. 
The agglomeration of men in great cities—which are always 
the centres of progress and enlightenment—is one of the 
most important causes of material and intellectual advance: 
but great towns are the peculiar seed-plots of vice, and it is 
extremely questionable whether they produce any special and 
equivalent efflorescence of virtue, for even the social virtues 
are probably more cultivated in small populations, where 
men live in more intimate relations. Many of the most 
splendid outbursts of moral enthusiasm may be traced to an 
overwhelming force of conviction rarely found in very culti¬ 
vated minds, which are keenly sensible to possibilities of 
error, conflicting arguments, and qualifying circumstances. 
Civilisation has on the whole been more successful in repress¬ 
ing crime than in repressing vice. It is very favourable to 
the gentler, charitable, and social virtues, and, where slavery 
does not exist, to the industrial virtues, and it is the especial 
nurse of the intellectual virtues; but it is in general not 
equally favourable to the production of self-sacrifice, enthu¬ 
siasm, reverence, or chastity. 

The moral changes, however, which are effected by civili¬ 
sation may ultimately be ascribed chiefly to intellectual causes, 
for these lie at the root of the whole structure of civilised 
life. Sometimes, as we have seen, intellectual causes act 
directly, but more frequently they have only an indirect in¬ 
fluence, producing habits of life which in their turn produce 
new conceptions of duty. The morals of men are more go¬ 
verned by their pursuits than by their opinions. A type of 
virtue is first formed by circumstances, and men afterwards 
make it the model upon which their theories are framed. 
Thus geographical or other circumstances, that make one 
.nation military and another industrial, will produce in each 
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a realised type of excellence, and corresponding conceptions 
about the relative importance of different virtues widely 
different from those which are produced in the other, and 
this may be the case although the amount of knowledge in 
the two communities is substantially equal. 

Having discussed these questions as fully as the nature of 
my subject requires, I will conclude this chapter by noticing 
a few very prevalent errors in the moral judgments of history, 
and will also endeavour to elucidate some important conse¬ 
quences that may be deduced from the nature of moral types. 

It is probable that the moral standard of most men is 
much lower in political judgments than in private matters in 
which their own interests are concerned. There is nothing 
more common than for men who in private life are models of 
the most scrupulous integrity to justify or excuse the most 
flagrant acts of political dishonesty and violence; and we 
should be altogether mistaken if we argued rigidly from such 
approvals to the general moral sentiments of those who utter 
them. Hot unfrequently too, by a curious moral paradox, 
political crimes are closely connected with national virtues. 
A people who are submissive, gentle, and loyal, fall by reason 
of these very qualities under a despotic government; but this 
uncontrolled power has never failed to exercise a most perni¬ 
cious influence on rulers, and their numerous acts of rapacity 
and aggression being attributed in history to the nation they 
represent, the national character is wholly misinterpreted . 1 
There are also particular kinds both of virtue and of vice 
which appear prominently before the world, while others of 
at least equal influence almost escape the notice of history. 
Thus, for example, the sectarian animosities, the horrible per¬ 
secutions, the blind hatred of progress, the ungenerous support 
of every galling disqualification and restraint, the intense 
elass selfishness, the obstinately protracted defence of intellec- 


1 This has been, I think, especially the case with the Austrians. 
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tual and political superstition, the childish but whimsically fero¬ 
cious quarrels about minute dogmatic distinctions, or dresses, 
or candlesticks, which constitute together the main features of 
ecclesiastical history, might naturally, though very unjustly, 
lead men to place the ecclesiastical type in almost the lowest 
rank, both intellectually and morally. These are, in fact, the 
displays of ecclesiastical influence which stand in bold relief 
in the pages of history. The civilising and moralising in¬ 
fluence of the clergyman in his parish, the simple, unostenta¬ 
tious, unselfish zeal with which he educates the ignorant, 
guides the erring, comforts the sorrowing, braves the horrors 
of pestilence, and sheds a hallowing influence over the dying 
hour, the countless ways in which, in his little sphere, he 
allays evil passions, and softens manners, and elevates and 
purifies those around him—all these things, though very evi¬ 
dent to the detailed observer, do not stand out in the same 
vivid prominence in historical records, and are continually 
forgotten by historians. It is always hazardous to argue 
from the character of a corporation to the character of the 
members who compose it, but in no other case is this method 
of judgment so fallacious as in the history of ecclesiastics, for 
there is no other class whose distinctive excellences are less 
apparent, and whose mental and moral defects are more 
glaringly conspicuous in corporate action. In different nations, 
again, the motives of virtue are widely different, and serious 
misconceptions arise from the application to one nation of the 
measure of another. Thus the chief national virtues of the 
French people result from an intense power of sympathy, 
which is also the foundation of some of their most beautiful 
intellectual qualities, of their social habits, and of their un¬ 
rivalled influence in Europe. No other nation has so habi¬ 
tual and vivid a sympathy with great struggles for freedom 
beyond its border. No other literature exhibits so expansive 
and oecumenical a genius, or expounds so skilfully, or appre¬ 
ciates so generously, foreign ideas. In hardly any other land 
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would a disinterested war for the support of a suffering na¬ 
tionality find so large an amount of support. The national 
crimes of France are many and grievous, hut much will be 
forgiven her because she loved much. The Anglo-Saxon 
nations, on the other hand, though sometimes roused to 
strong but transient enthusiasm, are habitually singularly 
narrow, unappreciative, and unsympathetic. The great source 
of their national virtue is the sense of duty, the power of pur¬ 
suing a course which they believe to be right, independently 
of all considerations of sympathy or favour, of enthusiasm or 
success. Other nations have far surpassed them in many 
qualities that are beautiful, and in some qualities that are 
great. It is the merit of the Anglo-Saxon race that beyond 
all others it has produced men of the stamp of a Washington 
or a Hampden ; men careless, indeed, for glory, but very care¬ 
ful of honour; who made the supreme majesty of moral rec¬ 
titude the guiding principle of their lives, who proved in the 
most trying circumstances that no allurements of ambition, 
and no storms of passion, could cause them to deviate one 
hair’s breadth from the course they believed to be their duty. 
This was also a Roman characteristic—especially that of 
Marcus Aurelius. The unweary, unostentatious, and in¬ 
glorious crusade of England against slavery may probably be 
regarded as among the three or four perfectly virtuous pages 
comprised in the history of nations. 

Although it cannot be said that any virtue is the nega¬ 
tion of another, it is undoubtedly true that virtues are natur¬ 
ally grouped according to principles of affinity or congruity, 
which are essential to the unity of the type. The heroical, 
the amiable, the industrial, the intellectual virtues form in 
this manner distinct groups ; and in some cases the develop¬ 
ment of one group is incompatible, not indeed with the exist¬ 
ence, but with the prominence of others. Content cannot be 
the leading virtue in a society animated by an intense indus¬ 
trial spirit, nor submission nor tolerance of injuries in a society 
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formed upon a military type, nor intellectual virtues in a 
society where a believing spirit is made the essential of good¬ 
ness, yet each of these conditions is the special sphere of some 
particular class of virtues. The distinctive beauty of a moral 
type depends not so much on the elements of which it is com¬ 
posed, as on the proportions in which those elements are 
combined. The characters of Socrates, of Cato, of Bayard, 
of Fenelon, and of St. Francis are all beautiful, but they 
differ generically, and not simply in degrees of excellence. 
To endeavour to impart to Cato the distinctive charm of St. 
Francis, or to St. Francis that of Cato, would be as absurd 
as to endeavour to unite in a single statue the beauties of the 
Apollo and the Laocoon, or in a single landscape the beauties 
of the twilight and of the meridian sun. Take away pride 
from the ancient Stoic or the modem Englishman, and you 
would have destroyed the basis of many of his noblest vir¬ 
tues, but humility was the very principle and root of the 
moral qualities of the monk. There is no quality virtuous 
in a woman that is not also virtuous in a man, yet that 
disposition or hierarchy of virtues which constitutes a perfect 
woman would be wholly unsuited for a perfect man. The 
moral is in this respect like the physical type. The beauty 
of man is not the beauty of woman, nor the beauty of the 
child as the beauty of the adult, nor the beauty of an Italian 
as the beauty of an Englishwoman. All types of character 
are not good, as all types of countenance are not beautiful; 
but there are many distinct casts of goodness, as there are 
many distinct casts of beauty. 

This most important truth may be stated in a somewhat 
different form. Whenever a man is eminently deficient in 
any virtue, it, of course, follows that his character is imperfect, 
but it does not necessarily follow that he is not in other re¬ 
spects moral and virtuous. There is, however, usually some 
one virtue, which I may term rudimentary, which is brought 
forward so prominently before the world, as the first condi* 
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fcion of moral excellence, that it may be safely inferred that a 
man who has absolutely neglected it is entirely indifferent to 
moral culture. Rudimentary virtues vary in different ages, 
nations, and classes. Thus, in the great republics of anti* 
quity patriotism was rudimentary, for it was so assiduously 
cultivated, that it appeared at once the most obvious and the 
most essential of duties. Among ourselves much private 
virtue may co-exist with complete indifference to national 
interests. In the monastic period, and in a somewhat differ¬ 
ent form in the age of chivalry, a spirit of reverential obe¬ 
dience was rudimentary, and the basis of all moral progress ; 
but we may now frequently find a good man without it, his 
moral energies having been cultivated in other directions. 
Common truthfulness and honesty, as I have already said, 
are rudimentary virtues in industrial societies, but not in 
others. Chastity, in England at least, is a rudimentary 
female virtue, but scarcely a rudimentary virtue among men, 
and it has not been in all ages, and is not now in all coun¬ 
tries, rudimentary among women. There is no more impor¬ 
tant task devolving upon a moral historian, than to discover 
in each period the rudimentary virtue, for it regulates in a 
great degree the position assigned to all others. 

Erom the considerations I have urged, it will appear that 
there is considerable danger in proposing too absolutely a 
single character, however admirable, as the model to which 
all men must necessarily conform. A character may be 
perfect in its own kind, but no character can possibly em¬ 
brace all types of perfection ; for, as we have seen, the perfec¬ 
tion of a type depends not only upon the virtues that 
constitute it, but also upon the order and prominence assigned 
to them. All that can be expected in an ideal is, that it 
should be perfect of its own kind, and should exhibit the 
type most needed in its age, and most widely useful to man¬ 
kind. The Christian type is the glorification of the amiable, 
as the Stoic type was that of the heroic qualities, and this is 
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one of the reasons why Christianity is so much more fitted 
than Stoicism to preside over civilisation, for the more society 
is organised and civilised, the greater is the scope for the 
amiable, and the less for the heroic qualities. 

The history of that moral intolerance which endeavours to 
reduce all characters to a single type has never, I think, been 
examined as it deserves, and I shall frequently have occasion 
to advert to it in the following pages. No one can have 
failed to observe how common it is for men to make their 
own tastes or excellences the measure of all goodness, pro¬ 
nouncing all that is broadly different from them to be 
imperfect or low, or of a secondary value. And this, which 
is usually attributed to vanity, is probably in most cases 
much more due to feebleness of imagination, to the difficulty 
most men have in conceiving in their minds an order of cha¬ 
racter fundamentally different from their own. A good man 
can usually sympathise much more with a very imperfect 
character of his own type than with a far more perfect one 
of a different type. To this cause, quite as much as to his¬ 
torical causes or occasional divergences of interest, may be 
traced the extreme difficulty of effecting cordial international 
friendships, especially in those cases when a difference of race 
coincides with the difference of nationality. Each nation has 
a distinct type of excellence, each esteems the virtues in 
which it excels, and in which its neighbours are often most 
deficient, incomparably the greatest. Each regards with 
especial antipathy the vices from which it is most free, and 
to which its neighbours may be most addicted. Hence arises 
a mingled feeling of contempt and dislike, from which the 
more enlightened minds are, indeed, soon emancipated, but 
which constitutes the popular sentiment. 

The type of character of every individual depends partly 
upon innate temperament and partly upon external circum¬ 
stances. A warlike, a refined, an industrial society each 
evokes and requires its specific qualities, and produces its 
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appropriate type. If a man of a different type arise—if, for 
example, a man formed by nature to exhibit to the highest 
perfection the virtues of gentleness or meekness, be bom in 
the midst of a fierce military society—be will find no suitable 
scope for action, he will jar with his age, and his type will 
be regarded with disfavour. And the effect of this opposition 
is not simply that he will not be appreciated as he deserves, 
he will also never succeed in developing his own distinctive 
virtues as they would have been developed under other cir¬ 
cumstances. Everything will be against him—the force of 
education, the habits of society, the opinions of mankind, 
even his own sense of duty. All the highest models of ex¬ 
cellence about him being formed on a different type, his very 
efforts to improve his being will dull the qualities in which 
nature intended him to excel. If, on the other hand, a man 
with naturally heroic qualities be bom in a society which 
pre-eminently values heroism, he will not only be more ap¬ 
preciated, he will also, under the concurrence of favourable 
circumstances, carry his heroism to a far higher point than 
would otherwise have been possible. Hence changing cir¬ 
cumstances produce changing types, and hence, too, the 
possibility of moral history and the necessity of uniting it 
with general history. Religions, considered as moral teachers, 
are realised and effective only when their moral teaching is 
in conformity with the tendency of their age. If any part 
of it is not so, that part will be either openly abandoned, or 
refined away, or tacitly neglected. Among the ancients, the 
co-existence of the Epicurean and Stoical schools, which 
offered to the world two entirely different archetypes of virtue, 
secured in a very remarkable manner the recognition of dif¬ 
ferent kinds of excellence; for although each of these schools 
often attained a pre-eminence, neither ever succeeded in 
wholly destroying or discrediting the other. 

Of the two elements that compose the moral condition of 
mankind, our generalised knowledge is almost restricted to 
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one. We know much of the ways in which political, social, 
or intellectual causes act upon character, hut scarcely any¬ 
thing of the laws that govern innate disposition, of the 
reasons and extent of the natural moral diversities of indivi¬ 
duals or races. I think, however, that most persons who 
reflect upon the subject will conclude that the progress of 
medicine, revealing the physical causes of different moral pre¬ 
dispositions, is likely to place a very large measure of know¬ 
ledge on this point within our reach. Of all the great 
branches of human knowledge, medicine is that in which the 
accomplished results are most obviously imperfect and provi¬ 
sional, in which the field of unrealised possibilities is most 
extensive, and from which, if the human mind were directed 
to it, as it has been diming the past century to locomotive and 
other industrial inventions, the most splendid results might 
be expected. Our almost absolute ignorance of the causes of 
some of the most fatal diseases, and the empirical nature of 
nearly all our best medical treatment, have been often recog¬ 
nised. The medicine of inhalation is still in its infancy, and 
yet it is by inhalation that Nature produces most of her 
diseases, and effects most of her cures. The medical power 
of electricity, which of all known agencies bears most resem¬ 
blance to life, is almost unexplored. The discovery of 
anaesthetics has in our own day opened out a field of inestim¬ 
able importance, and the proved possibility, under certain 
physical conditions, of governing by external suggestions the 
whole current of the feelings and emotions, may possibly 
contribute yet further to the alleviation of suffering, and per¬ 
haps to that euthanasia which Bacon proposed to physicians 
as an end of their art. But in the eyes both of the philan¬ 
thropist and of the philosopher, the greatest of all results 
to be expected in this, or perhaps any other field, are, I 
conceive, to be looked for in the study of the relations 
between our physical and our moral natures. He who 
raises moral pathology to a science, expanding, systema- 
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tising, and applying many fragmentary observations that 
have been already made, will probably take a place among 
the master intellects of mankind. The fastings and bleed¬ 
ings of the mediaeval monk, the medicines for allaying or 
stimulating the sensual passions, the treatment of nervous 
diseases, the moral influences of insanity and of castration, the 
researches of phrenology, the moral changes that accompany 
the successive stages of physical developments, the instances 
of diseases which have altered, sometimes permanently, the 
whole complexion of the character, and have acted through 
the character upon all the intellectual judgments , 1 are 
examples of the kind of facts with which such a science 
would deal. Mind and body are so closely connected that 
even those who most earnestly protest against materialism 
readily admit that each acts continually upon the other. 
The sudden emotion that quickens the pulse, and blanches or 
flushes the cheek, and the effect of fear in predisposing to an 
epidemic, are familiar instances of the action of the mind 
upon the body, and the more powerful and permanent in¬ 
fluence of the body upon the disposition is attested by count¬ 
less observations. It is probable that this action extends to 
all parts of our moral constitution, that every passion or 
characteristic tendency has a physical predisposing cause, and 
that if we were acquainted with these, we might treat by 
medicine the many varieties of moral disease as systematically 
as we now treat physical disease. In addition to its incalculable 
practical importance, such knowledge would have a great 
philosophical value, throwing a new light upon the filiation 
of our moral qualities, enabling us to treat exhaustively the 
moral influence of climate, and withdrawing the great ques¬ 
tion of the influence of race from the impressions of isolated 
observers to place it on the firm basis of experiment. It 


1 See some remarkable in- ports du Physique st du Moral de 
stances of this in Cabanis, Rap- VHorrvm . 
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would thus form the complement to the labours of the 
historian. 

Such discoveries are, however, perhaps far from attain¬ 
ment, and their discussion does not fall within the compass 
of this work. My present object is simply to trace the 
action of external circumstances upon morals, to examine 
what have been the moral types proposed as ideal in different 
ages, in what degree they have been realised in practice, 
and by what causes they have been modified, impaired, or 
destroyed. 



NOTES 


Page 1.—For all philosophers mentioned in Mr. Lecky’s text or 
notes, see Biographical Index. 

Page 8. Note 1 [of previous page].—At all times, in all places, 
in questions of morals and in questions of intellect alike, it is a 
man’s personal interest which directs his judgment of particular 
acts, and the public interest which directs the conduct of nations . . . 
Each man in his judgments only considers his interest. 

Page 8. Note 1 [of previous page].—I consider enlightened self- 
love to be the principle of all moral sacrifice. 

Page 8. Note 3.—It is as impossible for a man to love good for 
itself as to love evil for itself. 

Page 10. Note 1.—Pity is often a consciousness of our own 
i isfortunes in the misfortunes of others. It is a ready foresight of 
4 le evils into which we may fall. We give help to others in order 
that we may pledge them to help us on like occasions, and the 
services which we perform for them are, properly speaking, benefits 
which we provide for ourselves in advance. 

Page 10. Note 2.—That which men have called friendship is 
only a partnership, only a reciprocity of interests and an exchange 
of good offices. It is, in fact, a commercial transaction, in which 
self-love always proposes to gain something. 

Page 11. Note 1.—Moral science is merely the science of legis¬ 
lation. 

Page 12. Note 1.—Unless what we do is useful, our boasting 
is vain. 

Page 13. Note 2.—Reward, punishment, glory, and infamy sub¬ 
ject to his (the legislator’s) will are four kinds of deities with which 
the legislator can always bring about the public good and make men 
famous of all kinds. The whole study of moralists consists in 
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settling the use to be made of these rewards and punishments and the 
help which can be obtained in attaching private to public interest. 

Page 13. Note 2.—The justice of our judgments and our actions 
is never more than the lucky coincidence of our private with the 
public interest. 

Page 13. Note 3.—The sum of moral philosophy, my son 
Faustinus, is to know by what means a man can arrive at a happy 
life. 

Page 13. Note 3.—Utility herself may be called the mother of 
justice and right. 

Page 14. Note 3.—A man then is not wise who prefers sorrow 
and torture and wretchedness to those good things which others 
enjoy in *heir lifetime, supposing no better hope is offered. We 
must only abstain from present good in cases where there are other 
greater goods which make it worth our while to give up pleasure and 
undergo all hardships for their sake. 

Page 28.—When a man has learnt to do praiseworthy acts 
through ambition, he will do them afterwards through inclination. 

Page 32. Note 2.—This Sermon of Butler (the Eleventh) has 
been constantly quoted by Hedonists to prove the impossibility of 
the Intuitionist position. He there says that we cannot justify even 
the pursuit of virtue, ‘ till we are convinced that it will be for our 
happiness, or at least not contrary to it.’ One of Butler’s main 
objects was to establish the legitimacy of both Benevolence and 
Self-Love, and in dealing with the latter he appears to have become 
so much absorbed in the proof as to overrate its claims. There can 
be no greater mistake than to judge a writer by occasional fragments 
which are inconsistent with the general tone of his work. Butler 
saw that he had laid himself open to misconstruction. The Sermons 
were published in 1726. The Dissertation on Virtue appeared in 
1736, and, as pointed out above, it takes up a strong attitude on this 
subject, declaring that Benevolence by no means includes the whole 
of Virtue. The latter has been already quoted, but the Hedonist 
passage ought to be carefully studied with reference to its context. 
Butler is arguing that ‘ happiness consists in the gratification of 
certain affections, appetites, passions,’ both egoistic and altruistic, 
and his object is to prove that the claims of both self-love and 
benevolence to be gratified are real and legitimate. Warming with 
his argument, he commits himself to the famous passage: ‘ It may 
be allowed, without any prejudice to the cause of virtue and religion, 
that our ideas of happiness and misery are of all our ideas the 
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nearest and most important to us; that they will, nay, if you please, 
that they ought to prevail over those of order, and beauty, and 
harmony, and proportion, if there should ever be, as it is impossible 
there ever should be, any inconsistency between them; though these 
last, too, as expressing the fitnesss of actions, are real as truth itself. 
Let it be allowed, though virtue or moral rectitude does indeed 
consist in affection to and pursuit of what is right and good, as such; 
yet, that when we sit down in a cool hour, we can neither justify to 
ourselves this or any other pursuit, till we are convinced that it will 
be for our happiness, or at least not contrary to it.’ Religion, in 
fact, addresses itself strongly to self-love. The warmth of an advocate 
draws Butler into a position which is inconsistent with the rest of 
his writings, and it should not be pressed. 

Page 34.— Language of mankind. See the passage in Hume, ii. 
203, quoted in the Introduction. 

Page 35.— Molttre’s hero. The allusion is to M. Jourdain, in 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 

Page 37.— A great historian, i.e. Buckle, who contends that in 
modern times war and religious persecution have greatly diminished, 
and that this diminution is due to the invention of gunpowder, 
improved knowledge of Political Economy, and the increased facili¬ 
ties of locomotion. After reviewing the various materials for forming 
an opinion, he says : ‘ From them we are bound to infer, that the 
two oldest, greatest, most inveterate, and most widely-spread evils 
which have ever been known, are constantly, though, on the whole, 
slowly, diminishing; and that their diminishing has been effected, 
not at all by moral feelings, nor by moral teachings, but solely by the 
activity of the human intellect, and by the inventions and discoveries 
which, in a long course of successive ages, man has been able to 
make.’ -Buckle, i. 204. Unfortunately, Buckle’s treatment of evidence 
too often consists of amassing all facts that really or apparently tell 
in his favour, and ignoring all others. In a vast subject like that 
of the influence of intellectual and moral forces, it is easy on this 
principle to make out a very strong case for the superiority of intel¬ 
lectual forces. Professor Saintsbury says (A Short History of English 
Literature , p. 764): ‘ Buckle, who was a kind of disciple of French 
Positivism, emulated French writers even more in the audacious and 
fallacious sweep of his generalisations, attributing effects in bulk to 
the simple operation of certain physical causes, forcing facts to agree 
with his theories wherever an agreement, even in appearance, was 
possible, and unceremoniously neglecting them where it was not.’ 

Page 40. Note 2.—We estimate the greatness of virtue by 
Ia 2 
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comparing the benefits which we obtain with the evils at the price 
at which we buy them ; the surplus of benefit indicates the value of 
the virtue, just as the surplus of evil indicates the degree of hatred 
which vice ought to inspire. 

Page 41. Note 1.—Every kind of satisfaction which involves 
pain for the guilty naturally causes pleasure to the injured party. 
The pleasure is a gain. It recalls the parable of Samson. Out of 
the dread thing comes sweetness. It is honey gathered in the jaws 
of the lion. Produced without cost, the net result of a transaction 
necessary to satisfy other claims, it is a pleasure to be cultivated 
like any other; for the pleasure of vengeance considered in the 
abstract is quite on the same ground as any other—namely, a good 
in itself. 

Page 42.— Aufer, &c. Remove prostitutes from the world, and 
you will let loose a tempest of lust. 

Page 54 .—Supreme goodness of the Creator. ‘ The more I think 
of the matter the more I am satisfied that all speculations of the 
kind in question are to be repressed by the will, and if they haunt 
us, notwithstanding the efforts of our will, that then they are to be 
prayed against, and silently endured as a trial. I mean speculations 
turning upon things wholly beyond our reach, and where the utmost 
conceivable result cannot be truth, but additional perplexity. Such 
must be the question as to the origin and continued existence of 
moral evil, which is a question utterly out of our reach, as we know 
and can know nothing of the system of the universe, and which can 
never bring to truth ; because if we adopt one hypothesis as certain, 
and come to a conclusion upon one theory, we shall be met by 
difficulties quite as insuperable on the other side which would oblige 
us in fairness to go over the process again, and to reject our new 
conclusion as we had done the old one; because, in our total 
ignorance of the matter, there will always be difficulties in the way 
of any hypothesis which we cannot answer, and which will effectually 
preclude our ever arriving at a state of intellectual satisfaction, such 
as consists in having a clear view of a whole question from first to 
last, and seeing that the premises are true, the conclusion fairly 
drawn, and that all objections to either may be satisfactorily 
answered.’—Dr. Arnold, To a person distressed by sceptical doubts, 
June 21,1835. 

Page 56. Note 1 . —This (aspiration) somehow or other takes its 
place in our hearts like an augury of a future life; in the noblest 
minds and the loftiest souls it has the strongest life and most readily 
shows itself. 
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Page 57. Note 2 on previous page.—The poor swearing soldier 
See a fine poem by Sir Francis Doyle: 

‘ Last night among his fellow roughs 
He jested, quaffed, and swore ; 

A drunken private of the Buffs 
Who never looked before. 

To-day , beneath the foeman’s frown, 

He stands in Elgin’s place, 

Ambassador from Britain’s crown, 

And type of all her race.’ 

A private of the Buffs was taken prisoner, and refused to prostrate 
himself before the Chinese authorities. He was immediately put to 
death. It will be noticed that the character of the British soldier 
is much higher than when Carlyle and Doyle wrote. 

Page 57. Note 1.—Epicurus, who, as you say, is too much 
addicted to pleasure, proclaims that life cannot be pleasant without 
wisdom, virtue, and justice, nor can it be wise, honest, or just 
without pleasure. 

Page 74. Note 2.—The Scotch philosophers adopted the methods 
which Bacon advised to be applied to the study of physical pheno¬ 
mena, and transferred them into the study of morality. They 
showed that the Baconian induction— i.e. induction preceded by an 
accurate observation of the phenomena—is, in philosophy as in 
physical science, the only legitimate method. Their insistence upon 
this kind of proof and also their combination of example and precept 
are one of their most distinguished merits. ... It is true that the 
zeal of the Scotch philosophers for the method of observation made 
them almost overshoot their mark. They were disposed to confine 
psychology to the minute and continual description of mental 
phenomena without sufficient recognition that this description ought 
to lead up to induction and deductive reasoning, and that a philo¬ 
sophy that kept strictly to observation would be as barren as that 
which busied itself with framing hypotheses without preliminary 
observation. 

Page 84. Note 1.—Taste can as a rule contribute more to a 
man’s happiness or misery than smell. ... It also contributes 
more than music, because the need of nourishment makes relish 
more necessary, and thus makes a man enjoy it with more keenness. 
Hunger will have the power of causing unhappiness, but as soon as 
the senses designed to satisfy it have been discovered, it will direct 
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more attention to them and desire them with more violence and 
enjoy them with more abandonment. 

Page 86. Note 1.—It is a very great misfortune to have the 
power of enjoying things so base and despicable . . . man has still 
more reason to complain of his power of amusing himself with 
things so base and trivial than of his strokes of real misfortune. . . • 
How is it that a man, who has lately lost his only son, and was this 
morning so distressed, now thinks no more of his grief ? Do not be 
surprised; he is completely engrossed in observing the direction 
taken by a stag which his hounds are pursuing. . . . It is an un¬ 
healthy and insane joy. 

Page 87. Note 1.—Among all the uncertainties which surround 
dim-sighted humanity, this alone is certain—that nothing is certain, 
and there is no creature more unhappy than man, and no creature 
prouder. For other animals have no anxieties except the pursuit of 
food, which the bounty of nature readily supplies: this advantage 
alone is above all other goods—that they have no thought of glory, 
gold, ambition, and in particular death. 

Page 89. Note 1.—The more we remove ourselves from the great 
centres of civilisation and approach the plains and mountains, the 
more the character of death assumes the tranquil appearance of the 
sky in the beautiful evening twilight. ... In general death takes 
place in the simplest and most natural fashion when we are most 
free from the innumerable links of civilisation. 

Page 94. Note 1.—At one time the drinking of wine was un¬ 
known among Roman women, lest they might be guilty of some 
impropriety; for usually the first step is from the Wine God to 
unlawful love. Ovid (Fasti, ii. 740) makes it a reproach to the ladies 
in Tarquin’s palace that they were. 

Page 100. Note 1.—The fundamental law of morality operates 
among all countries known to us. There are a thousand differences 
in the interpretation of this law in a thousand circumstances; but 
the foundation always remains the same, and that foundation is the 
idea of justice and injustice. 

Page 102. Note 2.—The inhabitants of Congo kill such of their 
sick as they think cannot recover, and they say their object is to 
spare them agonies of pain. In the island of Formosa, when a man 
is dangerously ill, a running noose is put round his neck and he is 
strangled, to deliver him from pain. 

Now, sensuality is the inferior power in the soul, but reason is its 
higher power. 
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Page 108. Note 2.—As the divinity was believed to contain in 
itself all qualities, and all the intellectual and moral forces of man, 
each of these forces or qualities, considered separately, presented 
itself in the light of a divine Being. . . . Hence arise the astounding 
contradictions found in the conceptions entertained by ancient 
nations of divine attributes. 

Page 118. Note 1.—Yes, says Jacobi, I would be like the dying 
Desdemona, I would deceive like Orestes when he desires to die in 
place of Pylades, I would be guilty of assassination like Timoleon, 
I would perjure myself like Epaminondas and John de Witt, I would 
resolve to kill myself like Cato, I would commit sacrilege like David, 
for I have in my heart the assurance that in pardoning these 
technical sins man exercises the sovereign right which his own 
peculiar dignity confers upon him: he sets the seal of his divine 
nature upon the pardon he grants. 

Page 121. Note 1.—The mind is not a blank sheet. It is full of 
characters which sensation can only discover and bring to light. It 
cannot imprint them thereon. I may make use of the illustration 
of a piece of marble with veins rather than a piece of marble of one 
colour. ... If there were veins in the stone which suggested the 
image of Hercules rather than any other images ... we might say 
that Hercules was innate in it after a certain fashion, although it 
would be necessary to work in order to reveal these veins. 

Page 122 .—An oak. ‘ It is maintained by Helvetius and his set 
that an infant of genius is quite the same as any other infant, only 
that certain surprisingly favourable influences accompany him 
through life, especially through childhood, and expand him, while 
others lie close-folded and continue dunces. Herein, say they, con¬ 
sists the whole difference between an inspired Prophet and a double- 
barrelled game-preserver: the inner man of the one has been 
fostered into generous development, that of the other, crushed down 
perhaps by vigour of animal digestion and the like, has exuded and 
evaporated, or at best sleeps now irresuscitably stagnant at the 
bottom of his stomach. “ With which opinion,” cries Teufelsdrockh, 
“I should as soon agree as with this other, that an acorn might, by 
favourable or unfavourable influences of soil and climate, be nursed 
into a cabbage, or a cabbage-seed into an oak.” ’—Carlyle, Sartor 
Resartus , 93, 94. 
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Aristotle (384-322 b.c.) was bom at Stageira. Coming to 
Athens in 367, he studied philosophy under Plato. On Plato’s 
death in 347 he left Athens, and in 342 became tutor to 
Alexander the Great. In 334 he returned to Athens, and 
founded the Peripatetic School, but twelve years later he 
was obliged to fly to Chalcis owing to a charge of impiety. 
There he died in the same year, 322. 

According to Aristotle, Virtue was a mean between two 
extremes. Bravery was a mean between rashness and 
cowardice. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (121-180 a.d.) was the most 
virtuous of the Roman Emperors. The most estimable of the 
Stoics ; * HIS LIFE WAS THE NOBLEST COMMENTARY ON THE 

precepts of Zeno. He was severe to himself, indulgent to the 
imperfection of others, just and beneficent to all mankind ’ 
(Gibbon). 

Author of the Meditations . 

Austin , John (1790-1859), was a great writer on juris¬ 
prudence, and treated incidentally utilitarian ethics. He 

‘ TREATED UTILITARIAN MORALITY AS A CODE OF DIVINE LEGIS¬ 
LATION ’ (Sidgwick). He held a commission in the army for 
nine years, and then adopted the Bar as a profession. In 1820 
he married Sarah Taylor. In 1826 he was appointed Professor 
of Jurisprudence at the new London University. In 1833 he 
was appointed a member of the Criminal Law Commission, and 
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a few years later accepted an important mission to Malta. 
After that he lived in ill-health and retirement. His life was 
one of honourable poverty. 

Chief Work : 

1832. The Province of Jurisprudence Determined. 

Bain , Alexander , Professor. Born 1818. He has held 
various high appointments in Scotch Universities. He is most 
distinguished as a Psychologist on the lines of Hartley, but his 
reputation is not so great as it was a generation ago. 

Chief Ethical Works : 

1855. The Senses and the Intellect. 

1859. The Emotion and the Will. 

1868. Mental and Moral Science. 

1879. Education as a Science. 

Belshani) Thomas (1750-1829) was first a Congregational 
and afterwards a Unitarian minister. Of small importance in 
Ethics. 

Chief Work: 

1801. Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 

j Bentham, Jeremy (1742-1832), was educated at Queen’s 
College, Oxford. He studied law diligently, and criticised it 
even more vigorously than he studied it. He became the 
father of the Philosophic Radicals, and his house in Queen 
Square was a resort for the Mills, Bowring, Brougham, and 
other reformers. Bentham was ‘ One of the ablest champions 
of Utilitarianism ’ (John Macdonell). He held that happiness 
should be the sole object of the legislator, and that one pleasure 
was as good as another. ‘ Pushpin is as good as poetry.’ 

Principal Ethical Works: 

1789. Principles of Morals and Legislation. 

1817. A Table of the Springs of Action. 

1834. Deontology, or the Science of Morality (post¬ 
humous). 

Berkeley , George (1684-1753), the acutest of metaphysicians 
and an unwearied opponent of the Minute Philosophers. He 
was educated at Kilcrin School, Kilkenny, and Trinity College, 
Dublin. The story of his noble life is well known. In 1734 
he was made Bishop of Cloyne. He died at Oxford in 1758. 
Although an opponent of Hobbes, he was, strictly speaking, a 
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Hedonist. * Can there be a stronger motive to virtue 

THAN THE SHEWING THAT, CONSIDERED IN ALL LIGHTS, IT IS 
EVERY MAN’S TRUE INTEREST? ’ 

Chief Philosophic Works: 

1709. Essay towards a New Theory of Vision. 

1710. Treatise concerning the Principles of Human 

Knowledge. 

1718. Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous. 
1782. Alciphron, or, the Minute Philosopher. 

Buckle , Henry Thomas (1821-1862), was a famous historian 
of civilisation. He was a man of great learning, with a 
powerful but narrow intellect. His premature death cut short 
his great work. 

Chief Work: 

History of Civilisation. 1857. Vol. I. 1861. Vol. II. 
Butler , Joseph (1692-1752). One of the greatest of English 
moralists; was born at Wantage, and destined for the Presby¬ 
terian ministry. However, he joined the Church of England, 
and entered Oriel College, Oxford. He received valuable pre¬ 
ferments, of which the chief were the Bishopric of Bristol in 
1738, and that of Durham in 1750. ‘There is a superior 

PRINCIPLE OF REFLECTION OR CONSCIENCE IN EVERY MAN.’ Butler 

is the most able of all English Intuitionists, and taught more 
vigorously than any other writer the supremacy of Conscience. 
He was also one of the most famous of Christian Apologists. 
Chief Works : 

1726. Sermons. 

1736. The Analogy. 

1736. The Dissertation on Virtue. 

Clarke , Samuel (1675-1729), was educated at Caius College, 
Cambridge. He was an antagonist of the Deists and of 
materialism, and taught that the fundamental truths of 
morality are as certain as the truths of mathematics. 
Principal Work: 

1704. Discourse concerning the Being and Attributes 
of God. 

Comte , Auguste (1798-1857). A native of Montpellier, he 
was educated at L’Ecoie Polytechnique, Paris. In 1818 he 
came in contact with St. Simon, and was seized with a desire 
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to reform the theory and practice of life. In England he was 
greatly admired, and there still exists a School of Positivists 
who look to him as their master. He treated John Stuart Mill 
with great ingratitude. 

Principal Works : 

1830-1842. Cours de Philosophic Positive. 

1851-4. Systeme de Politique Positive. 

Condillacj Etienne Bonnot de Mably de (1715-1780). He 
was born at Grenoble, and formed one of the famous French 
Philosophes . He closely followed Locke, and is looked upon as 
one of the chief of the Sensationalist School of Psychologists. 

Chief Works: 

1746. Essai sur 1’Origine des Connaissances Humaines. 

1749. Traite des Systemes. 

Cousin , Victor (1792-1867), was born in Paris, and wrote 
many works on Philosophy from an eclectic standpoint. 

Chief Works : 

1827. Cours de l’Histoire de la Philosophie. 

1841. Cours de l’Histoire de la Philosophie Moderne. 

1841. Cours de l’Histoire de la Philosophie Morale au 
Dix-huitieme Siecle. 

Cudworth , Ralph (1617-1688), was educated at Emanuel 
College, Cambridge. In 1654 he was appointed Master of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. He was rather too submissive to 
the powers that be. The leader of the Cambridge Platonists, 
he influenced Clarke, and there is a strong resemblance between 
their philosophy. He laboured to establish the belief in a 
supreme Divine Intelligence against old and new Materialism. 
His ethical thought is the ‘ expression of the larger and the 
nobler mind ’ (Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory , ii. 451). 

Principal Works: 

1678. The True Intellectual System of the Universe. 

1731. Treatise concerning Eternal and Immutable 
Morality (posthumous). 

Cumberland , Richard (1632-1718), was educated at St. 
Paul’s School and Magdalene College, Cambridge. In 1692 he 
was made Bishop of Peterborough. Like Locke, Austin, and 
Paley, he was a Christian Utilitarian. * Common Good will 
be the Supreme Law.’ 
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Chief Work: * 

1672. De Legibus Naturae Disquisitio Philosophica. 

D'Alembert, Jean le Bond (1717-1783), was one of the famous 
French Encyclopaedists. He was a friend of Frederick the 
Great and Catharine II. of Russia, and wrote on many subjects, 
including Ethics. 

Dumont , Pierre Etienne Louis (1759-1825), was born at 
Geneva. In 1785 he became tutor to the sons of Lord Shel¬ 
burne. In 1791 he became the friend of Bentham, and after¬ 
wards one of his most devoted disciples. r 

Principal Works: 

1802. Traite de Legislation Civile et Penale. 

1810. Theorie des Peines et des Recompenses. 

Gassendi, Pierre (1592-1655), was born in Provence, and 
devoted his life to the study of philosophy. He opposed the 
Cartesians and strongly influenced Hobbes . He was a Christian 
Epicurean. Professor Wallace says that his object was 4 to 
clear Epicureanism from the obloquy and misunderstanding 

UNDER WHICH IT WAS BURIED.’ 

Principal Work : 

1647. De Vita, Moribus et Doctrina Epicuri. 

Hall, Robert (1764-1831), was a distinguished Baptist 
minister. 

Chief Work: 

1800. Sermon on Modern Infidelity. 

Hamilton, Sir William (1788-1856), was a famous Scotch 
Metaphysician. He professed to be an expounder and 
vindicator of Reid, but his work had great independent value. 

Principal Works: 

1846. Edition of Thomas Reid. 

1859-1861. Lectures (posthumous). 

Hartley , David (1705-1757), was educated at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and followed the profession of medicine. He was 
practically the originator of the Association of Ideas in 
Ethics, and was one of the chief Psychological Hedonists . 
Both, the Mills owe a great deal to him. 

Chief Work: 

1749. Observations on Man. 

Hel/v6tms , Clcmde Adrien (1715-1771). was for a time 
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Fermier-General of France. After that for a time he led a life 
of pleasure, but in 1751 he devoted himself to the study of 
philosophy. His most important work was condemned by the 
doctors of the Sorbonne, and the Parlement of Paris ordered it 
to be publicly burnt. He was glad to leave France, and was 
received with distinction at the Court of Frederick the Great. 
He was a materialist and an uncompromising adherent of the 
Selfish School. 

Chief Works : 

1758. De l’Esprit. 

1772. De l’Homme, de ses Facultes, et de son Educa¬ 
tion (posthumous). 

Herbert , Edward , Lord of Cherbury (1588-1648), was born 
at Montgomery Castle, in North Wales, being the elder brother 
of George Herbert the poet. He was educated at Oxford. His 
life was chiefly spent in travelling, politics, and literary pursuits. 
He is the first of English Deists. 

Chief Works : 

1624. De Veritate. 

1668. De Religione Gentilium (posthumous). 

Hobbes, Thomas (1588-1679), was born at Malmesbury and 
educated ,at Magdalen Hall, Oxford. His long and eventful 
life was occupied in supporting the King and quarrelling with 
the Church. He is an Egoistic Hedonist, and maintained that 
the command of the ruler was the standard of right and wrong. 

Chief Works: 

1650. Human Nature. 

1651. Leviathan. 

1654. Of Liberty and Necessity. 

1688. An Answer to a Book published by Dr. Bramhall 
(posthumous). 

Hume , David (1711-1776), the chief Sceptical Philosopher 
in the English language, lived for the pursuit of literature and 
speculation. He was an example of ‘ that rare type of 

CHARACTER IN WHICH THE BEST POINTS OF THE STOIC AND THE 

Epicurean are harmoniously intermingled ’ (Mr. J. H. 
Millar, The Mid-Eighteenth Century , 93). This blending 
appeared in his Ethical writings, for Hume is by no means a 
Hedonist in the common acceptation of the term. He believed 
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in ‘ some internal sense or feeling,’ which did the duty which 
Butler lays upon Conscience. Butler, indeed, influenced him 
more than any other Ethical writer, and he attempts, in his 
own manner, the task which the Bishop essayed of reconciling 
Benevolence and Self-Love. 

Chief Philosophic Works: 

1739-4. Treatise of Human Nature. 

1741. Essays , Moral and Political. 

1742. Essay concerning Human Understanding . 

1751. Enquiry concerning Principles of Morals. 

Hutcheson , Francis (1694-1747), was born in the north of 
Ireland, and became a schoolmaster in Dublin. In 1729 he 
was appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. Hume corresponded with and admired him. He 
was an Optimist, and considered that Benevolence, or the 

WANT OF IT, CONSTITUTED THE WHOLE OF VIRTUE AND VICE. 

‘ Man is a machine of vast complexity, so put together that the 
resultant of its various forces always points in that direction 
which is most beneficial to society.’ (Sir Leslie Stephen, 
English Thought in the Nineteenth Century , ii. 62.) 

Chief Works: 

1720. Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty 
and Virtue. 

1728. Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the 
Passions. 

1755. A System of Moral Philosophy (posthumous!. 

Karnes , Lord (Henry Home, 1696-1782), was a Scotch 
Judge with literary and philosophical tastes. Johnson, who had 
not a high opinion of him, called his book ‘ a pretty essay.’ 

Chief Work: 

1751. Essay on the Principles of Morality and Natural 
Religion. 

Kant , Immanuel (1724-1804), was the greatest of German 
philosophers. His philosophy was transcendental and intui¬ 
tional, and his theory of morals has been criticised on the 
ground of being too rigid. Two of his moral apothegms are 
famous: ‘ Act on a maxim which thou canst will to be law 
universal, ’ and ‘ Nothing is good without reserve except a 

GOOD WILL.’ 
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Principal Works: 

1781. Critique of the Pure Reason. 

1785. Basis of the Metaphysics of Ethics. 

1788. Critique of the Practical Reason. 

King , William (1650-1729), was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. In 1702 he was made Archbishop of Dublin. He 
sent Swift to London in 1707 to obtain for the Church of 
Ireland the restoration of the first fruits and the twentieth parts. 
As an ethical writer he followed Locke, being an optimist and 
holding that moral evil was not inconsistent with divine bene¬ 
volence. He probably influenced Pope in the Essay on Man . 

Chief Work: 

1702. De Origine Mali. 

Locke , John (1632-1704), was the leader of English 
Empirical Philosophy. His services to the Whigs and the 
constitutional liberties of England are well known. He was 
educated at Westminster School and Christ ‘Church, Oxford. 
He enjoyed the friendship of the first Lord Shaftesbury, and 
helped to restore the coinage. He wished to discover the limits 
of human knowledge, and urged that all knowledge came by 
Sensation and Reflection. His ethical principles have been 
already described. 

Chief Philosophical Work: 

1690. Essay on the Understanding. 

Mackintosh , Sir James (1765-1832), was a well-known 
politician and man of letters. His writings never did justice to 
his great powers. 

Chief Works: 

1791. Vindicise Gallic®. 

Contributed to the Encyclopedia Brita/nnica. Disserta¬ 
tion on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy. 

Mandeville t Bernard de (1670-1733), was by birth a 
Dutchman. His licentious philosophy is well expounded by 
Mr. Lecky and in Berkeley’s Alciphron . ‘ The hunting after 
this pulchrum et honestum is not much better than a wild- 
goose CHASE.’ 

Chief Work: 

1723. The Fable of the Bees. 
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Mansell , Henry Longueville (1820-1871), was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School and St. John’s College, Oxford. He 
did much lecturing work at Oxford, and had an acrimonious 
controversy with Maurice. Sir William Hamilton was his 
master in Philosophy. ‘ He was profoundly convinced that the 
teaching of Mill and his school was “ utterly mischievous,” as 
tending to materialism and the denial of the freedom of the 
w T ill ’ (Sir Leslie Stephen). 

Chief Works: 

1858. Bampton Lectures. 

1866. The Philosophy of the Conditioned. 

Maurice , Frederick Denison (1805-1872), was educated at 
both Cambridge and Oxford Universities. He took orders, was 
prominent among the Christian Socialists, and all his life was 
subjected to annoyance on account of his liberal opinions. His 
personal influence was extraordinary. His friends 1 looked up 
to him with the reverence due to a great spiritual teacher ' (Sir 
Leslie Stephen). In 1866 he was appointed Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Cambridge. 

Chief Ethical Works: 

1869. Social Morality. 

1871-2. Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy. 

Mill, James (1773-1836), is well known as the historian of 
British India. He was a friend of Bentham and an untiring 
reformer. 

Chief Philosophical Work: 

1829. Analysis of the Human Mind. 

Mill , John Stuart (1806-1873), was brought up by his father 
on strict Benthamite principles. While belonging to the school 
all his life, he gradually modified the harshness and narrowness 
of their opinions. For many years he had an appointment at 
the India Office, and was member of Parliament for West¬ 
minster from 1865-8. His position as a Utilitarian is discussed 
in the Introduction. 

Chief Works: 

1848. System of Logic. 

1848. Principles of Political Economy. 

1859. Liberty. 

1860. Discussions and Dissertations. 
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1863. Utilitarianism. 

1865. Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philo¬ 
sophy. 

1869. The Subjection of Women. 

1873. Autobiography (posthumous). 

Montesquieu , Charles de Seconded, Baron de la Brede et de 
(1689-1755), was probably the earliest of the modern school of 
philosophical historians. 

Chief Works: 

1734. Considerations sur les Causes de la Grandeur et 
de la Decadence des Romains. 

1748. Esprit des Lois. 

More , Henry (1614-1687), was a leader of the Cambridge 
Platonists. 

Chief Work: 

1642. Platonica. 

Newman , John Henry (1801-1890), was educated at Trinity 
College, Oxford. His life belongs to the history of the Oxford 
Movement. 

Chief Works: 

1864. Apologia pro Vita Mea, and many sermons and 

lectures. 

Paley , William (1743-1805), was educated at Giggleswick 
School and Christ’s College, Cambridge. He treated Ethics in 
a businesslike manner as if conduct were an investment from 
which the virtuous man would draw high interest in the shape 
of happiness. ‘ Unfashioned he to fawn or seek for power,’ he 
never obtained higher preferment than the Archidiaconate of 
Carlisle. 

Chief Works : 

1785. Moral and Political Philosophy. 

1792. Reasons for Contentment. 

1794. Evidences of Christianity. 

1802. Natural Theology. 

Plato (429 347 b.c.) was a disciple of Socrates and at first 
the master of Aristotle, though the latter founded an opposing 
school. He was the expounder of ‘ Divine Philosophy.’ His 
great metaphysical conception of Ideas dominated him. In 

N 
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Ethics he conceived of man as a well-ordered state, in whom 
instead of classes, were virtues: 

(1) Wisdom. 

(2) Courage. 

(3) Temperance 

(4) Justice. 

The last virtue brought about harmony between the other three 

His Dialogues expound his philosophy. 

Priestley , Joseph (1733-1804), was a Unitarian minister. Sir 
Leslie Stephen calls him a 4 crude materialist.' He is said to 
have made a great impression upon Bentham. 

Chief Works : 

1768. Treatise on Civil Government. 

1777. Disquisition relating to Matter and Spirit. 

Pythagoras . Date unknown. He is buried under a mass 
of legends. It is thought that he studied Indian and Egyptian 
philosophy, and Plato was certainly influenced by him. Ari¬ 
stotle never speaks of Pythagoras directly, though he often 
alludes to the Pythagoreans. His ethical theory was that 
Virtue is a Harmony of the Soul. 

Reid , Thomas (1710-1796), was the chief of the Scotch 
or Common Sense School of Philosophy. He was a Pro¬ 
fessor of Philosophy at Aberdeen University and afterwards at 
Glasgow. His treatment of Ethics is conscientious, but his 
maxims ‘ will carry us but a little way towards methodising the 
dictates of a plain man’s conscience ’ (Sidgwick). 

Chief Works: 

1764. Inquiry into the Human Mind. 

1785. Philosophy of the Intellectual Powers of the 
Human Mind. 

1788. Essay on the Active Powers of the Human Mind. 

Rochefoucauld , Fra/ngois Due de la (1613-1680), was an 
accomplished French nobleman celebrated for his shrewd moral 
sentences. 

‘ As Rochefoucauld his Maxims drew 
From nature, I believe them true : 

They argue no corrupted mind 
In him ; the fault is in mankind.’ 

Swift. Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift. 
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Chief Work : 

1665. Reflexions ou Sentences et Maximes Morales. 

Shaftesbury , Antony Cooper^ third Earl of (1671-1713), was 
grandson of the friend of Locke, the first Earl. He is the 
founder of the MoR.iL Sense School. 

Chief Works : 

1711 (Collected) Inquiry concerning Virtue and Merit. 

Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times. 

Smith , Adam (1723-1790), was educated at Glasgow Uni¬ 
versity and Balliol College, Oxford. He is famous as (practically) 
the founder of Political Economy, and,‘in a lesser degree, as 
exalting Sympathy to the place of a kind of Conscience. 

Chief Works: 

1759. Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

1776. Wealth of Nations. 

Stewart , Dagald (1753-1828), was Professor ot Moral 
Philosophy at Edinburgh University. 

Chief Works : 

1792. Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 

1810. Philosophical Essays. 

1828. The Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers 
of Man. 

Tucker , Abraham (1705-1774), was educated at Merton 
College, Oxford, and led the life of a country gentleman in 
Surrey. His great book is a medley of metaphysics, ethics, and 
theology, in a rambling but racy style. Paley acknowledges 
obligation to him. He is a Christian and a Utilitarian, and 
more mercenary (in theory) than even Paley. 

Principal Work : 

1768-74. The Light of Nature Pursued. 

Voltaire (1694-1778) was the name assumed by Francois- 
Marie Arouet. He was a firm opponent of clerical domination, 
and a distinguished writer upon almost every subject; a famous 
iconoclast. He was ‘ capable of stretching many a big foul 
Python, belly uppermost, in its native mud, and ridding the poor 
world of her Nightmares and Mud-Serpents in some measure, 
we may hope! ’ (Carlyle). 

Works: 

Innumerable. 
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Warburton, William (1698-1779), was educated at Oakham 
Grammar School. A great part of his life was spent in polemics, 
and he was an extremely rough and not very scrupulous 
antagonist. He was a friend of the poet Pope. In 1759 he was 
given the Bishopric of Gloucester by Pitt. 

Principal Work: 

1789-1741. The Divine Legation of Moses. 

Waterland, Daniel (1683 1740), was educated at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. He took a prominent part in the con¬ 
troversy against Deists and Arians. 

Works : 

Vanous Sermons. 

Wollaston, William (1660-1724), was educated at Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. He followed Clarke, and held that 
truth was the supreme virtue. 

Principal Work: 

1724. Religion of Nature Delineated. 
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